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AN AMATORIAL POET OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


WHEN tournaments were held to 
celebrate Henry VIII.’smarriage with 
Anne of Cleves, times had changed 
since Sir John Arundel tilted 
with Sir Reginald de Roye at St. 
Tnglevere. But the age of chivalry 
had not yet passed away; it was 
lingering, more splendid than ever, in 
its gorgeous sunset ; not until Spenser 
had sung its requiem was that golden 
age to fade ; its courteous, valiant, 
and fiery spirit glowed in the breasts 
of men, and was outwardly mani- 
fested in pageants, jousts, and tour- 
naments. Henry Howard, Earl of 
Surrey, was the most perfect repre- 
sentative of the chivalric spirit under 
Henry VIII. Young, noble, gene- 
rous, impulsive, he expressed his 
romantic nature in songs of platonic 
love. While rebellions, wars, and 
executions were taking place around 
him, he cultivated poetry, turning to 
lettered pursuits the intervals of his 
variegated life; while many social 
elements were confusedly shaping 
themselves into a new state of things, 
he renovated literature. In an age 
when Skelton was denouncing the 
clergy, Sir T. More philosophically 
beguiling himself with dreams, and 
Henry working a great change, Surrey 
was busied with adapting new invo- 
lutions to verse composition, adorning 
and improving the language. ‘To 
blend sentiment and expression to- 
gether, to clothe the idea of beauty 
in a fitting vesture, was a mission 
which first among English writers he 
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thoroughly accomplished. Even now 
his poems are perused with pleasure 
by all classes of readers, on account 
of the elegance and simplicity with 
which they invest what to the ma- 
jority of mankind is the most attrac- 
tive of themes. His figure appears 
the most graceful among the stron 

and noble men who were clustere 

round a great monarch. Knightly 
and courtly, tournaments were to 
him, not reminiscences, but realities ; 
he knew from experience the pleasures 
of heralds, jousts, barbed coursers, 
the sheen of armour, the excitement 
of the hour when, before ladies would 
adjudge the prize, knights rode into 
the lists, and, with horses forced 
back on their haunches, unhelmed 
each other in tiltings, sparks flying 
from the shiclds and spears. His 
was also the interval of luxurious 
leisure, the charm of hearing some 
handsome page recite in impassioned 
tones a sonnet of Petrarch. But he 
not the less enjoyed the “ pomp and 
circumstance” of war, when he stood 
exposed to the huge shot sent by long 
cannon from French ramparts. His 
nature, hot with youth and the blood 
of a boisterous period, was not foreign 
to the sudden flush on the receipt of 
injury, and the threat well remem- 
bered by enemies in after-days. His 
impulsiveness, however, was accom- 
panied with sensitiveness and polish, 
qualities which so much contributed 
to imprint to his writings that special 
merit which assigns them a prominent 
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position in what Lord Bacon has 
called the “coast of the intellectual 
world.” Surrey’s poems area pharos, 
announcing that art is henceforth 
implanted in English literature—that 
old trivialities and lengthy common- 
places, and crabbed diction, having 
had their day, there will now be 
order, harmony, choice, refinement in 
composition. 

ine, love, and death are essen- 
tially the same in all ages, but the 
forms under which they appear may 
be varied. Had Excesse offered Cape 
wine to Guyon, the temptation would 
not have been very great ; Falstaff 
might have preferred even death on 
the battle-field to being smashed in 
an express train; Anonyma is a 
singular substitute for Eloise and 
Laura. As it is interesting to note 
these slight variations of tone be- 
tween different epochs, we will in 
this paper inquire in what manner a 
love-pceet of the sixteenth century 
expressed himself, and see how far 
he differs from the amatory poets of 
our day—for comparison is the basis, 
not only of all sound judgment, but 
of all real enjoyment ; without the 
exercise of comparison mankind 
would soon be reduced to a species 
of lotos-eaters, somewhat less roman- 
tic, but as apathetic as those of the 
Laureate. It has often been asserted 
that in ages of criticism poetical in- 
spiration ebbs away, and that the 
most successful poets of such ages 
are but consummate artists, embody- 
ing the thoughts of their time in 
learned utterances, rather than bards 
or prophets of the primeval type ; 
but as Apollo’s oracle or Patmos are 
not the only sources of poetry, such 
deprecations are only more. or less 
rhetorical forms of the simple fact, 
that the poetry of heroic periods 
cannot be that of a highly civilized 
age, or of an age as yet evincing an 
incomplete state of civilization ; as 
an uncleared forest differs from an 
arable field, and both from partially 
cleared ground. Instead of admitting 
subtle and evasive theories on the 
essence of poetry, it must at once be 
owned that, in in all ages, Homeric, 
Quixotic, or Sanchoistic, or in the 
still more wonderful period when 
artistic New Zealanders may be ex- 
pected to flourish, there is true poetry 
wherever there is love of colour, form, 
and spirit, Different ages, however, 
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evince a preference for some one of 
these elements above the others ; in 
heroic periods, for instance, concrete 
things and elementary passions are 
the poetical ingredients, while more 
enlightened or more sensitive epechs, 
tainted with what Rousseau calls the 
wickedness of thought, love to cast 
an introspective eye upon the human 
mind, to ascertain if, perchance, a 
thread may be found to lead, through 
the mazes of human reasoning, to 
that goal to which the soul as- 
pires. The former are like chant- 
ing an intuitive song to the glories 
of nature; the latter like the de- 
luded visionaries who, having come 
to believe they are made of glass, 
are continually investigating their 
brittle structure to see creation re- 
flected in it, or to ascertain whether 
it is not about to be shivered to frag- 
ments. But there are periods of an 
intermediate character, in which, 
while there is “a spirit of youth in 
everything,” there is also a modicum 
of refinement ; their poetical spirit is 
therefore inventive and highly appre- 
ciative of natural beauty ; while sen- 
timent, instead of being portrayed 
with the candid brutality of earlier 
days, is expressed with tenderness 
and delicacy. Such was the Henrician 
era, when of elementary rudeness 
there remained only a strength tem- 
vered by the spirit of chivalry. 
Vhile Skelton expressed the destruc- 
tive tendency which brought about 
the overthrow of the Papistical 
Church, Surrey was to represent’ a 
gentler and ultimately more influen- 
tial spirit, in verse which prepared 
the way for Spenser and Shakespeare. 
Wyatt, indeed, wrote before him in a 
not unsimilar strain ; but that great 
man’s genius was not so exquisitely 
suited as that of his brother poet to 
their common theme; and Surrey’s 
name is the more popular on account 
of the romantic halo with which it 
has been invested. 

It cannot be a great evil that the 
children of the ideal should them- 
selves become idealized and protected 
from the cold eye of realistic investi- 
gation. But even when due allow- 
ance has been made to historical 
scepticism, Surrey’s career still ap- 
years like that of a hero of romance. 
te fights, he jousts, he threatens, 
he is imprisoned, he dies on the 
scaffold, The untimely end of s0 
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fair and promising a life surrounds 
his name with the aureole of mar- 
tyrdom. And his literary perfor- 
mances picture, with consummate 
grace and pathos, those sentiments 
which of all others enlist the warmest 
sympathies of readers. Add to this 
that he was sprung from a splendid 
house, and it will not be ditticult to 
understand why Surrey’s name should 
be attended by so much prestige. 

Towards the end of the fifteenth 
century, a scion of the ancient family 
of Howard was created Earl of Surrey 
by Richard the Third. When this 
ambitious monarch fell at Bosworth 
Field, the new Earl was incarcerated 
in the Tower. Some years afterwards, 
however, he was reinstated to favour ; 
and in 1514 his valour at the battle 
of Flodden Field was rewarded with 
the dukedom of Norfolk. His eldest 
son, Thomas, married the Lady Aune, 
daughter of Edward 1V.; when she 
died he married the Lady Elizabeth 
Stafford, daughter of the Duke of 
Buckingham. She was probably not 
more than fifteen, while the Lord 
Thomas was nearly forty (Nott). 
Henry, the future poet, was their eld- 
est son. The date and place of his 
birth have not been ascertained, and 
what is more to be regretted is the 
fact that no information should be 
obtainable respecting his early youth 
and mental training. He is reported 
to have been educated at Windsor, by 
Lady Talboys, the most accomplished 
beauty of the time ; but this is less 
an ascertained fact than an inference 
from an allusion in one of his poems, 
to “ Proud Windsor” — 


“Where I in lust and joy, 
With a king’s son my childish years did 
pass.” 


His education, however, had pro- 
bably been accomplished when he re- 
sided at Windsor with the Duke of 
Richmond ; and his dwelling-place 
during childhood is more likely to 
have been Tendryng Hall, his father's 
rural seat in Sutfolk, Ina “curious 
household book” of his father’s, there 
is recorded a “ daily account of every 
breakfast, dinner, and supper through- 
out the year,” in which the methodical 
nobleman noted “ at the end of each 
week” the price of every article of 
provisionexpended, “including beer ;” 
and from this macaronic Domesday 
book it appears that on three days in 
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Rogation Week no breakfast or supper 
was provided, “except for my Lord 
Howard in the nursery.”” Among the 
visitors at Tendryng Hall were old 
Lady Oxford, Lord Fitzwater, Lady 
Rice, and Lady Brian, governess to 
the Princess Mary. On one occasion 
“ gypsions,”’ or gypsies “ were enter- 
tained.” The list of breakfast and 
dinner services would make an anti- 
quarian Soyer’s mouth water. Swans 
and quails were among the delicacies. 

Leland, Clerke, and Junius have 
been named as Surrey’s tutors ; but 
whoever might have superintended 
his education, he was surrounded by 
literary influences. His father, who 
had by this time been made Duke of 
Norfolk, was a lover of letters and a 
geirce of literary men. Andrew 

3orde, among several others, dedi- 
cated a book to him. Some of the 
most distinguished writers of the day 

-Lord Berners, Lord Stafford, the 
Earl of Oxford—were related to Sur- 
rey. His poetical mind was there- 
fore early situated in a favourable 
medium. Whether he studied at 
Oxford is somewhat doubtful ; but it 
is tolerably certain that in 1532 he 
had concluded the “ humanities” pe- 
riod of his education, although he was 
at that time only fifteen years of age. 
In the sixteenth century, children of 
gentle blood received an earlier infu- 
sion of knowledge than they do in 
our enlightened period ; from the ac- 
counts both of Erasmus and of Har- 
dinge it appears that lords’ sons were 
at four years of age sent to school to 
learn reading ; after six, their life was 
dedicated to the acquirement of lan- 
guages and gentle deportment ; at 
ten or twelve they were trained in 
dancing and other accomplishments ; 
at fourteen they were ready “to hunt 
the deer and catch an hardiness ;” 
at sixteen they rode, jousted, learned 
the use of arms, and mingled in war ; 
at eighteen they were considered as 
men, and were fit for social business. 
In what manner has that sure and 
hardy system been eclipsed by this 
“‘fast” age, in which education con- 
sists of an incoherent medley of lec- 
ture-going, boating, reading, cricket- 
ing, wine-parties ? 

At sixteen, Surrey was deemed by 
his father old enough to settle down 
in life; and he “contracted” a mar- 
riage with Lady Frances Vere, daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Oxford. This, 
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however, was rather an engagement 
or “fianciailles” than a complete 
wedding; so that in the meantime 
he went to France with Richmond, 
and according to some accounts the 
two youths studied together at the 
University of Paris; their stay in 
that metropolis, however, cannot have 
lasted long. The year 1534 is pro- 
bably the date of Surrey’s residence 
with Richmond at Windsor. The two 
youths, both married, but forbidden 
on account of their tender yearsto live 
with their brides, confided their loves 
to each other, alternating those joys 
of friendship with outdoor pastimes. 
These manly sports made their limbs 
“shoot up in length ;” and this was 
perhaps the happiest period of the 
poet’s life, spent as it was in mingled 
activity and reverie. As for the in- 
fluence it exerted on his genius, the 
expectant state of his love was not ill 
calculated to foster within him the 
development of platonic sentiment. 
The next glimpse we obtain of him 
shows him a father, in 1536, and con- 
sulting an astrologer as to his son's 
future. The seer predicted not only 
the child’s misfortunes, but the un- 
timely death which was to be Surrey’s 
own fate. From that period his dis- 
appointments may be said to date. 
In May, 1536, his cousin, the Lady 
Anne, was beheaded,and Henry VIII. 
married Lady Jane Seymour the same 
day. The King, however, was not so 
liberal to others in matrimonial af- 
fairs ; for in June the same year he 
caused Lord Howard, Surrey’s uncle, 
to be committed to the Tower on a 
charge of high treason for having 
married the Lady Margaret Douglas 
without the royal permission. After 
two years’ incarceration the unfortu- 
nate nobleman died of a broken heart. 
To fill the cup of Surrey’s grief, his 
friend, Richmond, died in July. Not 
only Surrey, but the whole nation, 
mourned for that amiable, learned, 
and accomplished youth, whom the 
King held in singular esteem. Bor- 
bonius wrote on his death an elegy of 
“no particular merit.” And now 
Surrey betook himself to the most 
effective remedy for earthly sorrows 
—he began his travels. Romance ig 
or was a natural concomitant of tra- 
vel; so that his life at that period 
becomes involved in a mythical haze. 
He is said to have indulged in knight- 
errantry, and to have maintained, in 
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all the courts and cities of Europe, the 
supreme excellence of his mistress, the 
Fair Geraldine. Wehave now reached 
the most romantic, and also most im- 
probable phase of Surrey’s life. Who 
would have thought that the aristo- 
cratic cavalier’s life would, in history, 
become connected with that sad seape- 
grace, Thomas Nashe, who lived at 
the close of the sixteenth century, 
and was one of the eccentrics of the 


age? Yet it appears that such isthe 
fact. Nashe indulged in the composi- 
tion of a sensation novel entitled 


“ Jack Wilton” (1593), and from this 
fiction Anthony Wood drew his ro- 
mantic account of Surrey’sadventures, 
and other chroniclers have drawn the 
same account from Wood. How au- 
thentic it is may therefore be easily 
conceived. According to that extra- 
ordinary version of Surrey’s travels, 
the poet goes to Rotterdam with Sir 
Thomas More to visit Erasmus ; and 
when he leaves them, the one writes 
his “ Praise of Folly,” and the other 
his “ Utopia.” Proceeding to Witten- 
burg, Surrey becomes acquainted 
with Cornelius Agrippa, the eccentric 
alchemist, who treats him to an invo- 
cation of “Tully’s” ghost. The spirit, 
instead of rapping the spectators 
on the head or overturning the 
tables, had taste enough to de- 
claim the oration for Roscius, “ with 
such fervent exaltation of spirits, 
and such soul-stirring gestures as 
filled all the auditors with amaze- 
ment.” Agrippa also gives other evi- 
dences of his powers, the most agree- 
able of which was the showing the 
Fair Geraldine in a magic mirror. 
Surrey proceeds on his journey, and 
reaches Venice, where he gets into a 
scrape, and is imprisoned for several 
months; he is at last liberated 
through the exertions of Russel, the 
English ambassador, and Pietro Are- 
tino, of scandalous memory. Sadder 
and wiser, he repairs to Florence, 
where he sees the room in which 
Geraldine was born, and challenges 
the Duke of Florence to a joust, and 
tilts and tournaments until Geraldine 
is acknowledged to be the fairest 
among women. When preparing to 
visit other towns, in order to continue 
this series of chivalric adventures, he 
is recalled to England by the King. 
Such is the narrative which the prim 
Warton and the exquisite Walpole 
have candidly repeated after Anthony 
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Wood, the Venice adventure excepted. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that the 
story teems with anachronisms and 
improbabilities, Surrey is made to 
start in 1536, and to meet Sir T. More 
on the continent, who, however, was 
“hedyd” in 1535 ; and the “ Utopia,” 
which the narrative represents him 
as about to write after Surrey’s de- 
parture, was composed in 1516. The 
“ Praise of Folly,” on the other hand, 
had been written in 1509. Agrippa 
had found the true philosopher's 
stone, 2.¢c. the grave, in 1535. ‘There 
never was at Venice an ambassador 
named Russel. Lastly, the Fair Ger- 
aldine was born in Ireland and not in 
Italy. In truth it is very doubtful 
whether Surrey ever visited Italy at 
all, as, if he had done so, his writings 
would doubtless contain allusions to 
works of art, or to the native cities of 
his favourite poets, Petrarch and 
Ariosto ; but his poems include no 
such references to Italian things. In 
one passage only, can a far-fetched con- 
struction find an allusion to Italy, in 
the line where he describes himself as 
drawing nearer to the sun ; but as he 
calls a visit to Scotland, an entering 
within the limits of “ Boreas’ reign, 
where hoary frosts the fruits do bite,” 
it is fair to assume that a visit to 
France would be likely to be describ- 
ed by so sensitive a poetasa “driving 
on”’ to the sun? 

In 1537 the Lady Jane Seymour 
died, and Surrey was one of the chief 
mourners at her funeral, which took 

lace on the 14th of October ; on New 
Tacs Day, 1538, he, according to 
custom, presented the King with a 
gift—three gilt bowls, with a cover, 
adorned with a rose, chased and gra- 
ven, and weighing sixty-nine ounces. 
It is evident that he was residing at 
court, but what office he was filling 
it is somewhat difficult to determine ; 
there is however some evidence to the 
effect. that he was one of the king’s 
cupbearers, and “ had bouche at court 
as being of the king’s chamber.” To 
this period must probably be assigned 
Surrey’s attachment to the Fair Ger- 
aldine, which had most likely some 
foundation in fact, even though 
Nashe’s story be set aside. Disraeli, 
however, as well as other writers, 
thinks thatthis was altogether an ideal 

assion for an imaginary mistress. 

Notwithstanding the great authority 
of those writers, we adhere to Dr, 
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Nott’s hypothesis, chiefly on account 
of the minute details given in the 
sonnet describing the “ Fair Gerald- 
ine.’ The manners of the age pre- 
sent nothing contrary to this suppo- 
sition, which on the other hand in- 
volves no stain whatever on Surrey’s 
morality. It has been said that Sur- 
rey, being a married man, was not 
likely to entertain a passion for a 
little girl. But in those days, which 
Dr. Nott declares to have been of 
greater decency, though of less refine- 
ment, than the present (he wrote in 
1815), the notion of platonic love 
was fashionable, and no one was more 
likely to be its object than a maiden 
of tender years, especially with a 
lover of so romantic a nature as Sur- 
rey. That such an attachment was 
in accordance with the general feel- 
ings of the age, there is abundant 
evidence to show. All ranks of society 
were at that time repeating a sonnet 
which Bernardo Tasso, father of Tor- 
quato, had written on his love for the 
beautiful Ginevra.. Bayard, the re- 
proachless knight, had had a married 
woman for the object of his passion 
and her husband was highly flattered 
at this romantic preference. Such 
was also the case with Petrarch, and 
in England with Sir Philip Sidney, 
whocourted Lady Rich after the plato- 
nic fashion without drawing theslight- 
est, blame either on himself or his flame. 
“The only difference in these cases,” 
says Dr. Nott, “ was that Bayard and 
Sidney continued to serve their res- 
pers mistresses until their latest 

reath—for they were deserving of 
that distinction; whereas Surrey, 
having ceased to esteem, aftert a pain- 
ful struggle ultimately ceased to love.” 
He was actuated by the same motives 
as Amydasin Petrarch’s“ Divortium :” 
“My father, the wise man season- 
ably changes his designs, the fool 
rigidly binds himself to them, I 
find here neither pure water nor salu- 
tary pasturage ; forgive this necessary 
flight, and pity me for being con- 
strained to it.” Lady Elizabeth 
Fitzgerald, Fitz-Garald, or Garrat, 
seems to have been identical with 
the Fair Geraldine. Her family were 
often called in Ireland the Geraldines, 
She was bornat Maynooth Castle ; was 
brought to England when very young, 
and was educated in the household of 
the Princess Mary. When about 
fourteen, she became one of the ladies 
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of the chamber to the Princess. At 
fifteen she married Sir Anthony 
Brown, who was fifty years of age. 
It was, probably in 1541, when she 
was thirteen, that Surrey paid his 
poetical addresses to her. By a sin- 
gular coincidence, Laura was not more 
than thirteen when Petrarch fell in 
love with her ;, but in the middle ages, 
women were deemed fit for the “ gay 
science” at a very early period ; and 
Chaucer, who was minute in describ- 
ing the manners of his time, makes 
the wife of Bath declare that since 
she was twelve she has had five hus- 
bands at the church door ; and in an- 
other passage he describes Dame 
Gladness as pledging her troth to Sir 
Mirth at twelve years of age. From 
Surrey’s first poem it appears that he 
had long vainly endeavoured to sub- 
due his passion before making an 
avowal of it; at first he had only 
pitied Geraldine’s early misfortune, 
and afterwards had admired her 
beauty. When sufficiently grown up, 
the lovely maiden came to court, in 
attendance on the Princess Mary ; 
and on the occasion of one of those 
royal festivities of which the merry 
king was so profuse, Surrey saw Ger- 
aldine at Hampton Court. This ap- 
pears to have been what Malebranche 
would have called the “ occasional 
cause” of his passion. But the climax, 
which revealed the fervour of his at- 
tachment, was brought about by the 
whirlwind of admiration which sur- 
rounded the young lady among the cir- 
cles of courtiers; she thus became the 
muse of his poetry, and he has em- 
balmed her name in such beautiful 
material, that so long as the English 
language endures, his verses will re- 
main unsurpassed for gentleness, grace, 
and beauty of sentiment. 

Besides the element derived from 
the springs of his own nature, Surrey’s 
poetry contains an ingredient of ex- 
traneous literary influences, and the 
amatorial verse of Petrarch is the 
principal of these. Passion united to 
purity are the characteristics, both of 
the great Italian poet and of his Eng- 
lish disciple. 

The worship of Eros admits of se- 
veral modes. The old Greek erotics 
considered it chiefly in the light either 
of a fervid sensuousness, or a pleasant 
diversion for body and mind. Such 
it was in Sappho and Anacreon. Ef- 
fusions of a more tender nature, if 
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they were produced, were evaporated 
under the influence of time, as dew 
by the sun—those poems of Simonides 
for instance, which Catullus compared 
to tears, and almost all the verses of 
Callimachus. Roman letters have 
been somewhat more fortunate in this 
respect of immunity from time ; but 
not in a psychological point of view. 
Roman amatory poets were “swells” 
of antiquity, not labouring under an 
excess of morality. That sensitive 
gentleman, Ovidius Naso, beats his 
sweetheart — quarrels with her —is 
jealous—is unfaithful—is bored when 
she is unfaithful to him-—writes love- 
letters on tablets. Tibullus, Proper- 
tius, are equally devoid of that senti- 
mentality, which only flowered after- 
wards. Their poems are to those of 
the middle ages, what Italian scenery 
is to thatof Northern regions—beauti- 
ful, but sharply defined, and brilliant 
with a sensuous excess of light—not 
hazy, and soliciting reverie by vaper- 
ous outlines. Widely different was 
the poetry that sprang from chivalric 
manners. In those impassioned ages, 
sentiments reached a morbid intensity ; 
and the reverential feeling for woman, 
which amounted to a sort of worship, 
had a most powerful influence in 
moulding modes of thought and ex- 
yr On it were based whole 
iteratures, such as that of the Trouba- 
dours. Contemplation, fervid platon- 
ism entered in the passion of love, 
imparting to it a mystical and religious 
character. Hence those platonic at- 
tachments, which were fully recog- 
nized among the customs of society. 
Hence the supernatural and marvel- 
lous nature assumed by the loved one 
in Petrarch’s poetry. She speaks with 
the voice of angels ; her eyes are stars ; 
her image is everywhere present to 
her admirer. The progress of such a 
passion constitutes a kind of romanee, 
in which every smile, every look, 
every gesture, every walk, will be the 
thrilling incidents, the plot being the 
passion brooding over all. All this 
will be detailed with a searching 
minuteness, akin to that with which 
Wordsworth afterwards recorded all 
his moods under a poetical form. In 
those dramas of the heart, the tragic 

ortions were the sufferings inflicted 

y absence, neglect, or jealousy. The 
descriptions, worthy of Titian, Ra- 
phael, or Dante’s “Paradiso,” were 
exalted into platonic sublimity. Pe- 
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trarch paints Laura’s hand in four 
sonnets : he describes the moral effects 
of her eyes. Such was the poet who 
exercised most influence on English 
taste in the days of Surrey. So that 
in Surrey’s verse there is the same 
feminine sensitiveness, and chivalrous 
enthusiasm. Well may this species 
of poetry have been designated as 
“passions,” at a later period of the 
sixteenth century, for they are the 
very fragrance of the flower ; and in 
none is this perfume of beauty more 
exquisite than in Surrey ; not even in 
Wyatt, who had also decided romantic, 
platonic, and sonneteering tendencies. 

It has been supposed that, in com- 
pliance with contemporary taste, and 
in order to act up to the ideal of 
poetical and knightly prowess, then 
paramount in social esteem, Surrey 
had determined to become imbued 
with an imaginary passion. In that 
case, however, his verses must neces- 
sarily have been much more artificial 
and affected than they are. But they 
do not seem to have been prompted 
by a cold intellectual impulse, akin 
to that which stimulated the Daphne 
and Chloe singing rhymesters of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Internal as well as external evidence 
refutes the allegation that his mistress 
Was 4% supposititious being, for there 
are in the whole range of poetry, no 
more lyrical effusions of sentiment. 
His compositions are imbued with 
that ee childlike at- 
tention to natural phenomena—which 
characterize especially the earlier ages 
of poetry; when man has not yet 
learned to turn the moods of his mind 
into images, and seeks in nature a 
sympathy for emotions of a universal 
and not very complicated character. 
In later times, Wordsworth was con- 
strained to bestow a minute study on 
that external beauty of the world, 
which is intuitively apprehended in 
more naive periods. Surrey begins 
his description of the restless state of 
a lover, by contrasting the happiness 
of nature with his own repining : 


“« The winter's hurt recovers with the warme, 
The parched grene restored is with shade; 
What warmth, alas! may serve for to 
disarme 

The frosen heart that myne in flame hath 
made ? 

What colde againe is able to restore 

My fresh grene, that wither thus, and 
fade? . 6. 
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All things alive, that seeth the heaven 
with eye, 

With cloke of night may cover and excuse 

Itselfe from travaile of the daies unrest, 

Save I, alas! against others’ use, 

That then stirre up the torments of my 
brest.” 


With an exaggeration of astrolo- 
gical notions, he curses “each starre” 
as the cause of his fate. Continually 
brooding over “the charming agonies 
of love,” he complains of carrying the 
venomed shaft with him ; as Petrarch 
roved “di pensier in pensier, di monte 
in monte.” In his description of 
spring, where he accumulates images 
of renovated things, he bewails his 
desolate state— 


‘““The soote season, that buds and bloome 

forth brings, 

With grene hath cladde the hill, and eke 
the dale; 

The nightingale with fethers newe she 
sings ; 

The turtle to her mate hath tolde her tale. 

Somer is come, for every spray now 
springes ; 

The hart hath hong his old head on the 
pale, 

The bucke in brake his winter coate he 
flinges, 

The fishes fleete with new repaired scale, 

The adder all her sloth away she flinges, 

The swift swallow pursueth the flies smale, 

The busy bee her hony now she winges; 

Winter is worne, that was the flowers bale. 

And this I see, among those pleasant 
thinges, 

Each care decaies, and yet my sorrow 
springes.” 


Such is the sentimental melancholy 
cherished by him ; but here every- 
thing is natural ; there are no mytho- 
logical conceits—the images are simple 
and unaffected ; not even approaching 
tothat ultra-refinement, similar to that 
of the professors of the ‘‘ gay science,” 
from which Petrarch was not alto- 

ether’ free ; as, for instance, when 
he played on Laura’s name, by com- 

aring it to “laura,” the morning 

reeze, or “lauro,” the laurel tree. 
Having Petrarch for his model, Sur- 
rey would have been very likely to 
fall into analogous affectation, if a real 
sentiment had not been underlying 
his poetry. He never puns, and does 
not always present his effusions in the 
sonnet form; that poetical bed of 
Procrustes, which had had so de- 

enerating an effect on literatures that 
Cote over-used it. On the contrary 
Surrey unites in his verse the natural 
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characteristics of true poetry ; simple 
and unaffected, his verses show us 
natural objects as they are—those 
which are most usually to be seen— 
gathered together, without any other 
link than that common sympathy with 
nature, which is the life of poetical 
ereations. He compares his feelings 
to fruits, the promise of which has 
been blighted, by Geraldine’s beauty, 
in the blossom, “ere that the buds 
were sprung and blown.” ‘Summer, 
winter, “ Ver,” constantly appear in 
his poems, as most naturally sugges- 
tive of his state of mind. It is true 
that he sometimes happens to be 
scourged by Cupid; he freezes; he 
burns ; his heart is taken in meshes ; 
he is snared. 
“The hidden trains I know, and seerct 
snare of love; 
How soon a look will print a thought, 
that never may remove. 
The slipper state I know, the sudden turns 
from wealth; 
The doubtful hope. the certain woe, and 
sure despair of health.” 


3ut such expressions are far from 
rivalling the affectations either of 
Petrarch or of erotic writers of later 
times ; the beauty and originality of 
the expression, “a look will print a 
thought,” shows his power of condens- 
ing in few words an image that ever 
after lies impressed on the memory. 
Nor is the psychological interest of 
his poetry less varied and interesting. 
In all Petrarch’s sonnets we meet 
with nothing so original as Surrey’s 
idea of fighting against his passion ; 
this is a Northern device, proceeding 
from self-control, which more seldom 
enters within the nature of the more 
impassioned children of the South ; 
and in the platonic drama it becomes 
an original incident. He a this 
in his “Complaint of a lover that 
defied love, and was by love after the 
more tormented.” 


«When summer toke in hand the winter to 

assaile 

With force of might and vertue great, his 
stormy blastes to quail, 

And when he clothed fair the earth about 
with grene, 

And every tree new garmented, that 
pleasure was to sene, 

Myne heart gan new revive, and chaunged 
‘blood did stirre 

Me to withdraw my winter woes, that 
kept within the dove.” 


He is impelled by a desire to set his 
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foot abroad, and cure his woes by the 
contemplation of nature. 


“Nothing more good than in the spring 

the air to feel a space, 

There shalt thou heare and see all kinde 
of birdes ywrought 

Wel tune their voice with warble small, 
as nature hath them taught, 

Thus pricked me my lust the sluggish 
house to leave, 

And for my health I thought it best such 
counsel to receive 

There might I see how Ver had every 
blosome hent, 

And eke the new betrothed birdes 
ycoupled how they went; 

And in their songs me thought they 
thanked nature much, 

That by her lycence all that yere to love 
their happe was such.” 


He muses on “what pleasant life, 
what heaps of joy these little birds 
receive,” and contrasts their fate with 
man’s weary life; hence arises his 
rebellion against his passion; he 
curses and defies love; but reactional 
feelings, which he personifies under 
the name of Cupid, take possession 
of his mind, so that he is driven to 
confess his offence to the god; and 
although forgiven, he receives an 
aggravation of his flame : 
‘* My harms have ever since increased more 
and more 
And I remain, without his help, undone 
for evermore. 
A mirror let me be unto ye lovers all ; 
Strive not with love, for if ye do it will 
ye thus befall.” 


At other times, in a less rebellious 
and more melancholy mood, he moral¢ 
ises on the frailty and hurtfulness of 
beauty :— 


“Brittle beautie, that nature made so 

fraile, 

Whereof the gift is small, and short the 
Season 5 

Flowering to-day, to-morrow apt to fail, 

Fickle treasure, abhorred of reason, 

Dangerous to deale with, vaine of none 
availe, 

Costly in keeping, past not worth two 
peason ; 

Slipper in sliding as is an eele’s taile, 

Harde to attain, once gotten not season; 

Jewell of ioperdie that peril doth assaile, 

False and untrue, enticed oft to treason, 

Enemy to youth, that most may I 
bewaile; > 

Ah, bitter swete, infecting as the poison! 

Thou farest as fruite that with the froste 
is taken, 

To-day ready ripe, to-morrow all to- 
shaken.” 
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Although inserted in Surrey’s works, 
this sonnet has been attributed to 
Lord Vaux; and Dr. Nott remarks 
that the occurrence of double rhymes 
—a feature not to be noticed in any 
other of Surrey’s pieces—gives good 
ground for doubt as to Surrey being 
the author of this sonnet. It cer- 
tainly evinces an epigraminatic power, 
almost verging on the cynical, which 
is somewhat foreign to his usual 
dreamy and less concentrated melan- 
choly; and if he really was the 
author of this poem, he must have 
composed it in a different mood from 
that in which he wrote his other 
pieces. Sometimes, in order to edu- 
cate himself in poetical expression, 
Surrey translates from Petrarch ; 
thus the “ Complaint of a Lover re- 
buked” is a rendering of Petrarch’s 
“Amor che nel pensier mio vive e 
tegna.” Wyatt also translated the 
same sonnet ; and a comparison be- 
tween the two poets shows how much 
more harmonious is Surrey’s versifi- 
cation, who was to Wyatt what 
Shakespeare was afterwards to Ben 
Jonson. Thus Wyatt renders the 
first line of the original by— 

“The long love that in my thought Iharbour, 

And in my heart doth keep his residence ;” 


And Surrey :— 
“Love that liveth and reigneth in my 
thought, 


That built its seat within my captive 
breast.” 


His notes were more harmonious 
than those of any contemporary, per- 
haps because he was more a poet 
than any of them, so intimately allied 
in verse are expression and sentiment. 
Not so lingering and self-tormenting 
as Petrarch, he yet had a considerable 
tendency to enjoy the pleasures of 
melancholy, that gentle sadness which 
forms the most entrancing key-note 
of poetry. His amiable pain betrayed 
its first flush in that ‘ biographical” 
sonnet, which has given rise to so 
much romantic speculation :— 


“From Tuscane came my ladie’s worthy 

race, 

Faire Florence was sometime her auncient 
seat, 

The westerne yle, whose pleasant shore 
doth face 

Wylde Camber’s clifs, did give her lively 
heate ; 
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Fostred she was with milke of Irish brest, 

Her sire an earle, her dame of prince’s 
bloud. ... 

Bright is her hewe, and Geraldine she 
hight.” 


If the story of the Fair Geraldine 
be not a mere fiction, that beautiful 
maiden did not suffer the platonist’s 
sentiments to stagnate in monotony. 
She appears to have been a coquette 
—to have cultivated the “ gay science” 
of flirtation. Surrey reproached her 
for fickleness and insincerity; he 
laments having discovered “ when 
craft for love appears ;” he savoured 
all the torments of a jealousy which 

yas not likely to be allayed by the 
fact that the young lady looked 
favourably on several admirers who 
were scarcely worthy of her notice ; 
but he says that the “abuse” of co- 
quetry had “wrested her wits.” He 
thought his absence very likely to 
“cause forgetfulness to sink within 
her breast ;’ he struggled with him- 
self and brought all his idealizing 
power to bear against the naked 
truth :-— 

“ But then I think again: why should I 

thus mistrust 

So sweet a wight, so sad and wise, that 

is so true and just ?” 


But although his passion alternates 
between fits of hope and despair, 
stern facts almost overcome him ; he 
complains “of the Fair Geraldine’s 
cruelty in wearing a veil when he 
is present, to deprive him of the 
pleasure of contemplating her beauty; 
“ J never saw my lady lay apart 
Her cornet black, in cold nor yet in heat, 
Sith first she knew my grief was grown 
so great... 
For on her face mine eyes might never 
rest, 
Since that she knew I did her love and 
serve, 
Her golden tress is clad alway with black, 
Her smiling looks to hide thus evermore.” 


He begins to think that she has 
drunk of the “ fountain of aversion,” 
“Whose chilling venom of repugnant kind 
The fervent heat doth quench of Cupid’s 
wound, 
And with the spot of change infects the 
mind.” 


Petrarch had certainly endured 
similar agonies, but these “sweet 
rigours” only heightened Laura’s 
merits in his eyes; while the Irish 
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beauty was only practising coquetry. 
She would now and then encourage 
the poet, in order to keep him bound 
to her car :— 


“Yet do I see how she sometime doth 

yield a look by stealth, 

As though it seem’d ‘1 wis, I will not 
lose thee so,’ 

When in her heart so sweet a thought 
did never truly grow. 

Then say I thus, alas! that man is far 
from bliss 

That doth receive for his relief none 
other gain but this.” 


Despairing at this mournful insin- 
cerity, he exclaims— 
“Lord! what abuse is this! who can 
such women praise 
That for their glory do devise to use 
such crafty ways ? 
I, that among the rest do sit and mark 
the row, 
Find that in her is greater craft than 
is in twenty mo’; 
Whose tender years, alas! with wiles 
so well are sped, 
What will she do when hoary hairs 
are powdered in her head?” 


This is tolerably cynical, and at 
last he “renounces all affection for 
the Fair Geraldine,” in an allegory 
where alion is supposed to fall in 
love with a wolf :— 

“A fairer beast, a fresher hue, beheld I 

never none, 
Save that her looks were fierce, and 
froward eke her grace.” 


And the inamorato, having been co- 
zened, breaks forth with an invective, 
and concludes— 
‘“‘ Since that a lion’s heart is for a wolf 
no prey, 
With bloody mouth of simple sheep go 
slake your thirst, I say, 
With more despite and ire than I can 
now express.” 


He had, indeed, once heightened de- 
votion to such a point as to exclaim— 
“Sweet is his death who takes his end 
by love ;” 
but Geraldine’s insults became too 
provoking to be borne, although at 
first he was unable to break his 
chains so early, and expressed his 
contrition for having quarrelled with 
Geraldine : ; 
“Thou cursed pen, said he, woe worth 
the bird thee bare; 
The man, the knife, and all that made 
thee, woe be to their share ; 
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Woe worth the time and place where I 
so could indite, 

And woe be it once again, the pen that 
so can write,” 


He also averred that he could not 
forsake her, however strongly he 
might wish:— 
“All men might well dispraise my wit 
and enterprise, 
If I esteemed a pese above a pearl in 
price.” 


A heartless creature alone could fail 
to be moved by such entreaties ; 
but the Fair Geraldine only retorted 
the charge of craft on Surrey, and 
extolled his rival ; so that he deter- 
mined to break off the attachment, 
and succeeded this time. Not long 
afterwards the Fair Geraldine mar- 
ried Sir Anthony Brown, from in- 
terested motives ; and Surrey further 
diverted his thoughts from her by 
engaging into active life. The last 
of his love poems was composed 
when he was residing as Governor in 
“Base Bullayne”’ (1545); at that 
time he had nothing left of this pla- 
tonic passion but a pleasing reminis- 
cence of his former fondness:— 
“The fancy which that I have served 
long, 
That hath alway been en’my to mine 
ease, 
Seemed of late to rue upon my wrong, 
And bade me fly the cause of my 
misease.” . 
Henceforth he will appear as a 
moralist and satirist, and not as an 
amatorial poet. The latter, however, 
was his most salient character—that 
which has made his name and the 
Fair Geraldine’s as romantic as those 
of Petrarch and Laura. In the spirit 
of his amatory compositions he is 
less impassioned, but also less affected 
than his model ; less minute in noting 
every glimmer of sentiment, but more 
dreamy ; there is a fascinating charm 
of simplicity and tenderness in his 
writings, which is even more delight- 
ful than the glow of Petrarch, as the 
genial warmth of an English summer, 
in which trees luxuriate and mea- 
dows glisten, is more agreeable than 
the torrid landscapes, in which the 
pine, the aloe, and even the palm- 
tree, crepitate under a pressure of 
light. Compared with Wyatt, not 
in mere structure of versification, but 
as to the spirit of the poetry, Surrey 
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is superior as an amatorial poet, 
though in other spheres of art he 
would probably have been inferior to 
Wyatt. As are the men, so are their 
works. The portraits of those great 
writers show gentleness to be the 
predominating expression in Surrey’s 
countenance ; his large eyes, half 
buried under the weight of the lid— 
piercing indeed, but also introspec- 
tive and dreamy—his full lips, his 
oval face, contrast with Sir T. Wyatt’s 
sublime forehead, aquiline nose, and 
soaring eyes ; his splendid face, sug- 
gestive of high thought, incredible 
will, and lofty aspiration. Surrey 
has left a painting of his friend in the 
beautiful elegy :— 
“Wyatt resteth here, that quick could 
never rest, 
Whose heavenly gifts increased by 
disdain, 
And virtue sank the deeper in his 
breast— 
Such profit he by envy could obtain ; 
A head where wisdom mysteries did 
frame; 
Whose hammers beat still in that lively 
brain, 
As on a stithe where that some work 
of fame 
Was daily wrought to turn to Britain’s 
gain. 
A visage stern and mild; where both 
did grow 
Vice to contemn, in virtue to rejoice; 
Amid great storms, whom grace as- 
sured so 
To live upright, and smile at fortune’s 
choice. .... 
An eye, whose piercing look none effect 
could blind, 
Friends to allure, and foes to reconcile; 
Whose piercing look did represent a 
mind, 
With virtue fraught, reposed void of 
guile.” 


There is no more expressive piece 
of physiognomy in the whole range 
of poetry. Wyatt's portrait is con- 
densed in the single phrase “a visage 
stern and mild.” As those two great 
men differed in feature, so they dif- 
fered in mind ; Surrey was the more 
genial, Wyatt the more sublime ; 
Surrey’s inspiration was more suited 
to amatory themes, Wyatt's genius 
more varied and lofty. Wyatt pro- 
bably wrote love sonnets chiefly 
because they were fashionable at 
the time ; his love verses evince an 
energy, a nervousness, which is less 
agreeable to that kind of composition 
than the gentle tenderness of Surrey. 
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The latter was ona level with his 
subject ; Wyatt was one of these wise 
men who, even when they condescend 
to it, are above what Bacon calls 
that “weak passion ;”’ but, although 
Wyatt’s poetry is the more com- 
pressed and epigrammatic, Surrey is 
no doubt the greater as an amatorial 
poet. 

Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, 
was a knight as well as a singer, and 
saw in real life many of those scenes 
which poets afterwards made sub- 
jects for verse. In 1546, when Henry 
VIII. married Anne of Cleves, great 
preparations were made for jousts 
and tournaments in her honour. 
France, Scotland, Flanders, Spain, 
received the knightly challenge. 
Forty-six “ defendants’ took up the 
glove; and foremost among them 
was Surrey. He runs eight courses 
with Sir John Dudley, who, although 
overthrown by one Master Breme, 
“ broke diverse speares valiantlie after 
that.” On the third of May there 
is a tourney “on horssebacke with 
swordes,” in which Sir John Dudley 
and the Earl of Surrey run first, both 
losing their gauntlets. On the fifth 
Sir Richard Cromwell overthrows 
Master Culpeper. Follow great hos- 
pitalities and feastings. The king is 
so satisfied with the challengers 
that he presents each of them with 
a hundred marks, “for a reward of 
their valiantnesse,”’ as well as with a 
portion of the revenues of the knights 
of St. John or of Rhodes, the lands 
belonging to which he had previously 
taken charge of, “to the augmenta- 
tion of his crowne.” 

In the meanwhile the kingdom was 
in a very excited state ; and the chro- 
niclers have recorded the greatnumber 
of hangings, quarterings, burnings, 
beheadings, by which heresies and 
rebellions were put down. In 1541, 
for instance, five priests in Yorkshire 
concoct a rebellion, together with a 
gentleman named Leigh, and nine 
laymen, or “temporall men ;’ they 
are taken and executed. Sir John 
Nevill and ten other persons also 
suffer death at York for similar 
offences. The same day, Margaret, 
Countess of Salisbury, is beheaded in 
the Tower. On the 9th of June two 
of the king’s guards are hanged “for 
example sake.” On the 10th of June 
occurred an affair with which Surrey 
became connected ; his friend and 
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attendant, Thomas Clere, was struck 
in the tennis-court of the king’s house 
by Sir Edmund Knevet. The knight 
was arraigned before the king’s jus- 
tices at Greenwich, found guilty, and 
sentenced to lose his right hand. 
“ Whereupon, was called to doo the 
execution—first, the sergeant surgion, 
with his instruments apperteining to 
his office ; the sergeant of the wood- 
yard, with the mallet, and a blocke 
whereupon the hand should lie ; the 
maister cooke for the king, with the 
knife ; the sergeant of the larder, to 
set the knife right on the joint ; the 
sergeant ferrer, with the searing irons, 
to sear the veines ; the sergeant of 
the poultrie, with a cocke, which 
eocke should have his head smitten 
off upon the same block, and with 
the same knife ; the yeoman of the 
skullerie, with a pan of fire, to heat 
the irons ; a chaffer of water, to coole 
the ends of the irons, and two formes 
for all officers to set their stuffe on ; 
the sergeant of the cellar, with wine, 
ale, and beere ; the yeoman of the 
ewrie, in the sergeant’s stead, who 
was absent, with bason, ewre, and 
towels.” The unlucky knight, when 
informed of these elaborate prepara- 
tions, naturally confessed himself to 
be “giltie,” and submitted himself to 
the king’s mercy, begging to lose his 
left hand rather than his right one ; 
“for, quoth he, if my right hand be 
spared, I maie hereafter doo such 
good service to his grace as shall 
lease him to appoint.” The king 
ing informed of this submission, 
granted a full pardon, “considering 
the gentle heart of the said Edmund, 
and the good report of the lords,” 
and the master cook was left to use 
his knife in more culinary pursuits. 
Although Surrey had previously used 
his influence in favour of his 
friend Clere, he had afterwards been 
instrumental in bringing about the 
lords’ favourable report, and the con- 
sequent pardon. It was probably at 
this period that Surrey executed his 
translation of Virgil. Apart from its 
other merits, this version is interest- 
ing as being the first specimen of 
blank verse in the English language 
Men of erudition have questioned 
from what sources Surrey derived this 
measure. The long poem, entitled 
“Italia Liberata” has been pointed 
out as his wodel in that respect ; but 
this poem was not printed till 1547, 
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viz., after Surrey’s death. In 1541 
a blank verse translation of the second 
and fourth books of the Aineid was 
published at Venice, but it is not pro- 
bable that Surrey ever saw it. It is 
more natural to suppose that he him- 
self thought of using blank verse, as 
most similar to his model; and it has 
been conjectured that he first wrote 
the translation in blank alexandrines, 
but afterwards changed the measure 
to ten-syllable lines, on account of 
the slow and serpentine nature of the 
hexameter. It has also been asked 
who suggested to him the idea of 
translating Virgil; and although it 
was most natural that a poet, aiming 
to improve his language, should study 
Virgilian harmony, and experiment 
upon its rendering, yet it is likely 
the existence of Gawin Douglas's 
version may have proved an addi- 
tional incentive to the English poet. 
He did not imitate its measure, since 
it is rhymed in couplets, and written 
in the Scottish dialect ; but he evi- 
dently borrowed many expressions 
from it, often taking a line with 
scarcely any other alteration than 
that necessitated by the uncouthness 
of the dialect and requirement of the 
rhythm ; many lines he has appro- 
priated without any alteration at all. 
With the assimilating power of a true 
poet, he took from Douglas every 
turn, every expression, that was worth 
preserving ; in this manner, increas- 
ing the variety of his style, combining 
every hue necessary for his purpose, 
and enriching his translation, so as 
to give it the characteristics of an 
original work. While Douglas had 
only given “homely termes, plane 
and famyleare,”’ Surrey’s translation 
evinces the power and variety of his 
verse ; it shows that he mastered the 
art of suiting the rhythm to the sub- 
ject ; mingling sounds and harmonies, 
and whirling the alliteration from 
line to line. And yet it must be re- 
membered that he did not live to 
bring his verses to their fullest per- 
fection ; that he was capable of so 
doing is evident from many passages ; 
and had he lived he would eo had 
the unrivalled honour of carrying to 
its highest point a form of poetry 
which he had himself introduced. 
Rightly, then, did Ascham commend 
his “noble effort to place our national 
poetry in the fairest and rightest way 
towards perfection,” Sackville and 
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Gascoigne further tested the capabili- 
ties of blank verse, and the result 
was so satisfactory, that this measure 
was in the Elizabethan age definitively 
adopted for dramatic compositions. 

In 1542 we find Surrey committed 
to the Fleet for challenging a gentle- 
man to single combat, and liberated 
on being bound 10,000 marks not to 
threaten John & Leigh, esq., or any 
of his friends, in future. Shortly 
afterwards he had an opportunity of 
redeeming this error, by devoting 
himself to the king’s service. “King 
Henrie” had fallen out with the 
Scotch, and an army of 20,000 men 
entered Scotland, Surrey being one 
of the generals. For a week no op- 
position was offered by the enemy, 
and the English had nothing to do 
but to burn towns and villages—Gra- 
din, Skitshell, Smellem Spittle, the 
two Brorlawes, Ednem Spittle, &e. 
Holinshed waxes bellicose over the 
catalogue, and eries with unwonted 
animation, “For they had determined 
with fire and sword to take utter 
revenge, crying out, as the poet saith, 
‘Vindice ferro opus esse, opus esse 
et vindice flamma acclamant omnes !’ 
When victualling the army became a 
work of some difficulty, the English 
retired to Berwicke ; the king of the 
Seotch thereupon invaded England 
with “‘a power of fifteene thousand 
men ;” but “the Scots flie” is the 
chronicler’s margin heading about two 
inches further down; there was a 
great capture of lords, prisoners, and 
“artillerie.’ The unfortunate king 
of the Scotch “ tooke such griefe and 
inward thought for his overthrow, 
that he fell into a hot ague, and 
thereof died.” Surrey returned to 
London, and again became involved 
ina scrape. He was summoned be- 
fore the Privy Council for having 
eaten flesh in Lent, and secondly, for 
having, in a lewd and unseemly man- 
ner, walked about the strects at 
night, breaking windows with a cross- 
bow. He was committed to the Fleet 
for this freak, and during this inear- 
ceration wrote his “Satire against the 
Citizens of London.” This poem be- 
gins thus :— 


“London, hast thou accused me 
Of breach of laws, the root of strife, 
Within whose breast did burn to see 
So fervent hot, thy dissolute life. 
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This made me with a reckless breast 

To wake thy sluggards with my bow; 

A figure of the Lord’s behest, 

Whose scourge for sin the Scriptures 

. show. 

That at the fearful thunder clap, 

By sudden flame at hand we know; 

Of pebble stones the soundless rap 

The dreadful plague might make thee 
see 


Of God's wrath that doth thee enwrap. 


In loathsome vice some drunken wight 
To stir to God, this was my mind. 
Wrested to wrath my fervent zeal 
Thou hast; to strife, my secret call.” 


Dr. Nott has candidly taken this 
satire in earnest, and asserts that, 
“wild and extravagant as this at- 
tempt at reformation may be firstly 
deemed, thus much is certain : it was 
the result of sincerity on the part of 
Surrey ; it grew out of that romantic 
turn of thought and enthusiastic mode 
of contemplating common objects 
which was peculiar to him.” How- 
ever, Surrey’s reputation cannot be 
much injured by scepticism on this 
point. The most probable view is 
that he did, after partaking of “ mus- 
cadine” or “angel’s food,” indulge in 
this youthful frolic together with the 
younger Wyatt and Pickering, and 
afterwards amused himself with 
“chafing” in his “Satire” the good 
citizens to whom he was indebted for 
an unpleasant confinement. 

He soon afterwards had opportuni- 
ties to engage a more inspiriting 
pastime than that of window-break- 
ing. The King, having decided on 
siding with the Emperor, war was de- 
clared against France, and Sir John 
Wallop was sent to Calais with a body 
of troops. Surrey joined the army. 
At Laudrecy he visited the trenches 
and incurred considerable danger. 
The town was bombarded with “ arti- 
ficial bullets,” which “ spouted fire on 
every side.” The Emperor joined the 
camp in person, and was very much 
delighted with the appearance of the 
English troops. The siege was raised 
in November ; the veteran, Wallop, 
received Henry’s commendation, and 
expressed himself as desirous hence- 
forth of “only a merry look of his 
Highness, when his pleasure shall be 
that I may repair into his presence, 
which hath been, and shall be, a pro- 
longation of my life.” 

Having returned to England, Sur- 
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rey had ample leisure to finish his 
splendid seat at St. Leonard’s, near 
Norwich. It stood on the site of a 
ruined convent of Benedictines. It 
was the first building properly framed 
on ancient models which was ever 
seen in England. At this period Sur- 
rey received into his family, as physi- 
cian, Hadrian Junius, one of the 
greatest scholars of the time, who had 
become acquainted with Bonner at 
the Siege of Landrecy, and been in- 
vited to England by the bishop. Sur- 
rey gave him a salary of fifty angels 
per annum. There was also at that 
time in Surrey’s household a page, 
about ten years old, who afterwards 
became known as Churchyard, the 
Court-poet. 

This peaceful and polished leisure 
Surrey was ere long to change for the 
excitement of war. The king had de- 
termined to prosecute hostilities in 
France. He assembled an army of 
30,000 men, the main body of which, 
called ‘‘the King’s battle,” heintended 
to command in person. The Duke of 
Norfolk wasappointed tothecommand 
of the vanguard, and Surrey was made 
marshal of the army, an office next in 
importance to that of the general. 
Before the army had moved, Surrey, 
wishing to lose no opportunity for an 
adventure, went as volunteer on 
board the Harry Grace a Dieu, hop- 
ing to share in an action with the 
French fleet ; but in this expectation 
he was disappointed, and joined the 
army. Montreuil was besieged. Henry 
was desirous of adding Boulogne to 
his French dominions. That town had 
been left comparatively defenceless 
by the French, so that the English 
King soon shifted the bulk of his 
army and invested Boulogne. Surrey 
and his father were left before Mont- 
reuil ; but their ability and zeal proved 
toa great extent fruitless. For, owing 
to the Duke of Hertford’s intrigues, 
the King became alienated from 
the Howards, and neglected to send 
them reinforcements. Norfolk under- 
went the pain of seeing his entreaties 
for assistance disregarded, while his 
troops were sickly, his foreign allies 
mutinous, and the enemy stronger 
and more confident every day. Un- 
able to storm the town, Norfolk de- 
termined to reduce it by famine : and 
he succeeded in driving the enemy 
to some dietetic eccentricities. As he 
wrote to the King, “ Many of them 
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eat horse-flesh ; and some of their 
soldiers — gentlemen Italians — are 
glad to eat of a cat, well larded, and 
call it dainty meat.” Such were the 
straits in commissariat which Captain 
Francisco de Chiaramonte, the Lord 
of Genlie, Count Berenger, and other 
distinguished foreigners were obliged 
to endure. The siege did not want 
many interesting incidents. One day, 
as Sir Thomas Poyning’s troops are 
on duty in the trenches, an Italian, 
by name Tiberio, comes out of the 
town unobserved, then makes a sud- 
den appearance, snatches the ensign 
away, and although pursued, makes 
good his escape, “ to the great dis- 
pleasure of the whole campe.” Ho- 
linshed complains of the “ negligence” 
of the English, who did not commit 
their valiant deeds to writing; he 
therefore takes pains to redeem & few 
exploits from the “dimme booke of 
oblivion.” Lord Montjoy, forinstance, 
devised a remarkable stratagem in 
order to dislodge the enemy from a 
sort of redoubt whence they annoyed 
the English. After obtaining the 
Duke’s permission with some difii- 
culty, he takes fourteen soldiers, and 
rushes with them to the redoubt ; im- 
mediately after a discharge, ascends 
the entrenchment under cover of the 
smoke, and scatters the Frenchmen. 
In one of the assaults, Surrey was 
wounded, and owed his life to the 
bravery of his attendant, Clere. To- 
wards the close of September, Nor- 
folk, whose army was thinned by 
disease, was obliged to raise the siege, 
as the Dauphin was approaching with 
60,000 men. Inthe meanwhile Henry 
had taken Boulogne. Surrey applied 
for the post of governor to that town, 
and the request was granted. The 
town was in a ruinous condition, and 
was threatened by the French ; but 
with characteristic spirit Surrey set 
about repairing the ramparts.. On one 
occasion the enemy defiantly neared 
the walls, and challenged any English- 
men who would venture to break a 
spear for their ladies’ sake. Shelley, 
a young oflicer of Surrey’s staff, ac- 
cepted the challenge and killed his 
antagonist. Several skirmishes took 
place ; and on one occasion, when the 
day had nearly been won, a sudden 
panic of the troops obliged Surrey to 
retreat. This disagreeable adventure 
can scarcely, however, be deemed a 
sufficient cause for the loss of royal 
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favour, which ultimately brought 
about his death. Surrey was inform- 
ed, on a sudden, that Hertford had 
been appointed to the command of 
the English possessions in France. 
The poet, on his return to England, 
gave reins to his impulsive temper, 
andinveighed against Hertford. Some 
wily persons, who were inimical to 
him while assuming the guise of 
friendship, reported his words to the 
King, doubtless magnifying and ag- 
gravating their import. Surrey had, 
it seems, threatened to revenge him- 
self against Hertford in the next 
reign. He was committed to Windsor 
Castle, and bewailed his captivity in 
an exquisite poem : 


“ So cruel] prison how could betide, alas, 

At proud Windsor, where I in lust and 
joy 

With a kinges sonne my childish yeares 
did pass. «|. 

The stately seates, 
hewe, 

The daunces long, short tales of great 
delight, 

With words and looks that tigers could 
but rew, 

Where ech of us did plead the other's 
right.” 


the ladyes bright of 


Like a penseroso, he muses over the 
games, the walks in groves where 
he and Richmond would once talk of 
their loves, the pleasures of the chase, 
the beauty of the wild forest, the 
friendly interchange of talk. 


“ And with this thought the bloud forsakes 

the face, 

The teares beraine my cheekes of deadly 
hewe, 

The which as soone as sobbing sighes, 
alas! 

Upsupped have, thus I my plaint renewe ; 

O place of blisse, renuer of my woes, 

Give me account where is my noble 
| 

Thus I alone where all my freedome 
grewe, 

In prison pine, with bondage and restraint, 

And with remembrance of the greater 
griefe 

To banish the lesse I find my chiefe 
reliefe.” 


Such were his plaintive tones. At 
no distant period he was liberated, 
and this fact shows that he had not 
as yet incurred the resentment of the 
king. A few months afterwards, 
however, he was in the Tower, and 
emerged from his cell only to ascend 
the scaffold. 
VOL, LXIX.—NO, CCCCXIIL 
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Many causes have been alleged for 
the premature termination of Surrey’s 
career. It has been said that having 
lost his wife, he aspired to the hand 
of the Princess Mary; but Lady 
Frances Vere survived him many 
years. He has embalmed that affec- 
tionate wife’s memory in one of his 
poems, which obviously refers to her, 
as— 

“ The worthiest, 

The truest and the faithfullest 

The gentlest and meekest of mind 

That here on earth a wan may find; 

And if that love and truth were gone 

In her it might be found alone. 

For in her mind no thought there is 

But how she may be true, I wis; 

And tenders thee and all thy heal, 

And wisheth both thy health and weal.” 


Surrey’s fall was probably brought 
about by the ambition of Hertford, 
wlio aspired to the Protectorate, and 
considered the Howards as powerful 
rivals. Unfortunately, at that time 
the king was unable to think or act 
for himself, so that the Howards were 
at the mercy of their enemies. 
Knevet, whose punishment had once 
been remitted partly through Surrey’s 
influence, now came forward to depose 
that Howard was fond of the com- 
yany of foreigners, and had certain 
talian spies. The Duchess of Rich- 
mond testified against him to the 
effect that he wore on his arms, in- 
stead of a coronet, “ what seemed to 
her judgment, much like a close crown, 
and a cypher similar to the royal 
cypher.” It was on such futile depo- 
sitions that he was found guilty of 
high treason ; and it must be noticed 
that on the day of Surrey’s trial the 
king was “lying in the extremities of 
death ;’ had it been otherwise, that 
generous monarch would probably not 
have countenanced this motiveless 
judicial murder. Surrey’s enemies 
had so lively a perception of the un- 
soundness of their proceedings, that 
they feared the people, and took care 
that the execution shonid be as pri- 
vate as possible. So died tlie amiable 
poet and accomplished nobleman, at 
thirty years ofage. A few years after 
retributive justice overtook Hertford 
and his brother, who were “ hedyd” 
by the common executioner. 

There have becn few writers of 
more promise than Snrrey, or who 
have accomplished move in their day. 
He excels all his predecessors in the 
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most amiable branch of poetry, and 
is surpassed only by the greatest of 
his successors. Versification, which 
he found in the rudeness of rhyth- 
mical state, he left oa lidated on a 
metrical basis ; he regulated cadence 
into artistic form. Occleve, Lydgate, 
had reduced poetry to a vain ‘and 
almost mechanical sound, as jingling 
and monotonous as the tinkling of 
cymbals. In those authors, Zephyr is 
continually breathing aromatic odours, 
and Flora never ceases distilling 
balmy dews; and everything is so 
gay, glorious, and “solacious,” and 
fragrant, that these bards’ imagination 
was like a large perfumer’s shop, 
full of sickly and artificial essences, 
but displaying no true flowers ; these 
writings evince no real elegance of 
fancy or fertility of thought. Other 
authors on the other hand evinced 
an unpleasant homeliness of style. 
Avoiding these discordant extremes, 
Surrey combined sensibility with an 
exquisite art, derived not only from 
natural ability, but from a careful 
study of Virgil and Petrarch. Dis- 
carding pedantic terms, using English 
words, he introduced the involution 
of Petrarch; he discontinued the 
French mode of laying a stress on 
final syllables, thereby moulding the 
line into more voluptuous contours of 
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“Are these the lodgings, Jack ?” 
and an inquisitive little head is thrust 
out of a cab window, two ———s 
blue eyes peer out into a dull ee os 
street, and up at a big dingy 
house. 

Four 
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o'clock, on a chill 


vember day, as Captain 
Dashwood drive up |} 
and draw up before ti 
house. 

The words were spoken in a disap- 
pointed tone. Poor Lily! in all their 
wild, bright plans, no such sombre 
dull old house had had any place 
Jack, out of his muc th ensuenbebid Bre 
hundred a year, had contrived to 
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accentuation ; he knew how to rise 
to a climax and evolve his idea grace- 
fully ; he constantly revised his writ- 
ings, and has not left them in the 
highest polish he intended te give 
them; but he fixed English verse, 
and did enough, not only to prepare 
the way for the Elizabethans, but to 
win for himself a permanently bril- 
liant name in English literature. 
From Sackville down to Spenser, 
poets were manifestly influenced by 
him. Churchyard, Gascoigne, Tur- 
berville, formed their style on his 
works. His poems were reprinted 

x times before the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; a species of valentines made 
them familiar to those who but seldom 
read books. It must not be for- 
gotten that he was a thinker as well 
as an amatory poet~he paraphrased 
Ecclesiastes and some of the psalms. 
His writings are still reprinted in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century, 
and ‘may well be studied by those 
who aspire to sing of Eros, as models 
of purity and tenderness combined. 
A dashing and gallant cavalier, he did 
not think it necessary in order to 
prove his manhood to indulge in 
garish, Circean fancies ; and the spirit 
of our age may in this respect have 
something to learn from that of the 
sixteenth century 
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dream plans for his romantic child 
wife; but now looking out in the 
gray cold evening light on this dingy 
house, poor Lily’s bright dréam of a 
stucco villa and Venetian blinds, 
roses, and honey-suckles, and crowd- 
ing ever-greens, all faded away in the 
and dust, and ‘ae leant back 
very despairingly in the cab. Jack 
remarked the di inted voice. 
“Yes,” he said, “these are our lodg- 
ings for the mut; by-and-by, when 
a certain old nabob dies and ‘leaves 
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us a legacy, we can set up in betterf 
style, but for the pres sent my little 
wife must try and content herself 


with her | humble lodgings 


good face on the matt 
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presses her soft warm hand, and then 
the cab door flies open, and Captain 
Dashwood helps his young wife to 
alight. And she skips up the sloppy 
uneven steps and finds hefself in a 
dark gloomy hall; then she pauses to 
look round her; a large woman in a 
blue apron i8 holding the door open— 
a hard featured, heavy woman—who 
is just now eyeing the little figure 
before her with a stern inquiring 
gaze. 

“Mrs. Dashwood, mum ?” and the 
blue apron bobs up and down before 
that bewildered little matron’s eyes. 

“Yes—oh, yes, Mrs. Dashwood.” 

Lily quails before the blue apron 
and.big white frilled cap. 

Mr. Thompson, the Captain’s own 
man, is scornfully assisting the cab 
driver to convey Mrs. Dashwood’s 
luggage into her new home. It is 
quite evident to see, by the expres- 
sion in Mr. Thompson’s face, that to 
him such menial services are new and 
strange ; but the fe gp has hitherto 
been a very good, easily pleased 
master, and so rather than quarrel 
with his bread and butter, the genteel 
Thompson bends to circumstances, 


and is even now actually reeling 

— the weight of Lily’s big bonnet 
OX. 

Jack is pygient g the proceed- 


ings, and 
looking on. 

“Would you please to walk upstairs, 
mum?” and the frilled cap and apron 
bob again simultaneously. Lily quails 
once more. 

“Thank you; yes, I think I will.” 
A despairing glance at Jack, who 
seems in no hurry, and is just lighting 
a cigar ; he doesn’t sce her, and so 
she turns away. 

Up a wide, dim staircase Lily trips 
before the cap and apron. Shehalts on 
the first-floor landing, and looks over 
her shoulder for new directions. 

The stout female, who has not 
tripped upstairs, comes up presently, 
pulling ostentatiously. She flings 
open the door, and Lily just catches 
the word, “drawingroom” between 
the puffs, and she peeps in timidly. 
A dingy, stuffy room, faded curtains 
and carpets, narrow dusty windows, 
that is all she sees ; the dooris closed 
again, and more puffing and blowing. 
Up another flight of stairs, another 
door is flung open, and Mrs. Dashwood 
peeps in once again over her conduc- 


ily stands uncertainly 
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tress’s round shoulders, into another 
bigdusty room. “Bedroom,” and more 
puffing, and Lily says— 

“Oh, thank you, Mrs ——, Mrs. 

.” and she glances uncertainly at 
the stout figure. 

“ Perkins, Bridget Perkins, mum,” 
and Mrs. Perkins sets the frills bob- 
bing and quivering once again. 

“Oh, Perkins; thank you, Mrs. 
Perkins, that will do.” 

Mrs. Perkins’s hard discontented 
face relaxes into what is meant for a 
smile, only a ghastly contortion ; she 
is not a woman much given to smiling, 
and it is probably so long since she 
last made the attempt, that she has 
almost forgotten the art. Lily has 
very nearly won her heart, that one 
word “ Mrs.” has been very pleasant 
to her ear ; with other lodgers, less 
polite ones, it has been “ Perkins,’ 
sometimes even “ Bridget,’ and 
“ Biddy,” but “Mrs. Perkins” is 
something quite new, so she retreats, 
bobbing again repeatedly, and Lily is 
left alone at last. 

She looked round her, as the door 
closed, round on a quaint dingy room, 
two little windows, old fashioned 
latticed ones, which looked out on a 
row of dull brick houses opposite, on 
column after column of tall, uneven 
old chimneys, stretching away in 
lines and groups, up above a very 
cheerless dull little room, with a 
muddy wall-paper, and a dingy look- 
ing-glass over the chimney-piece, 
Lily stands disconsolately in the 
middle of the room, taking an inven- 
tory of everything—a seedy little 
dressing-table, with too short a mus- 
lin petticoat, a big indistinct looking- 
glass, a Washing stand, tinted an un- 
healthy green, a small table with too 
big a cover on it, a large funeral- 
looking four-post bed ; and then Mrs. 
Dashwood, with a queer choking 
sensation in her throat, and a very 
disappointed miserable feeling in her 
heart, feels a strong desire to rush 
over, and bury her unhappy head 
in that white counterpane, and have 
a good ery. 

But the foolish desire must be 
checked, for what would Jack say ? 
contented, good-natured Jack, were 
he to come up and find his pretty 
little wife dimming those blue eyes of 
hers with such foolish uncalled-for 
tears? No, no, he mustn’t know how 
very disappointed and sad she i 
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and so Lily made a great effort and 
overcame the strong despairing 
feeling, and having conquered it, 
walked over to the dressing-table, and 
looked into the looking-glass. ‘What 
woman ever yet stayed five minutes 
in the room with a looking-glass, and 
didn’t look at herself in it? And 
oh, what stories these same looking- 
glasses could tell if they chose, of 
troubled anxious faces, of eyes swollen 
with weeping, of faded beauty, lost 
youth ; but they are sad hypocrites, 
they don’t tell all these secrets, and 
day after day, as we look in on our 
reflected faces, we mark no change, 
we don’t perceive the new lines and 
wrinkles which have come there, the 
gray hairs which are accumulating 
every day. The deceitful glass says, 
“There is no such thing as change; 
ou, old woman of sixty, with your 
ollow cheeks and faded eyes, your 
rouge and powder, you are just as 
attractive as you were forty years 
ago, when you were a young blooming 
girl, there is no such thing as change.” 
And poor weak human creatures that 
we are, we believe all this. It was 
the first time that that soft young 
face had been reflected in the big 
dingy glass in Bedford-street, a pretty, 
tinted, girlish face, big blue eyes, 
rather 
look in them, full curving red lips, 
much given to smiling, able to pout 
too occasicnally, a white little nose, 
rather retroussé, and very golden 
curling hair, growing low on a white 
forehead ; such was the first impres- 
sion which Mrs. John Dashwood 
made on the big old looking-glass in 
her new bed-room. Lily didn’t delay 
long over her toilet, only a hasty 
survey, and then she turned dnd fled 
from that lonely room. 
Down the stairs, two steps at a 
time, arrived at the landing below, 
and then once more the drawing- 
room door creaks on its hinges, and 
she peeps in, something has whispered 
to her that Jack would be there, but 
that something told her wrong, he 
was not there, the dull room was 
empty, a dreary fire, just lit, was 
struggling and flickering in the grate, 
and the light was growing fainter and 
fainter outside. She — a moment 
in the dim light to look around her 
before proceeding. How strange and 
loomy it all looked ; the despairing 
feeling is rising in her heart once 
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more, the choking sensation is in her 
throat again. Was this to be her home 
now for ever? were her eyes to look 
out daily through those narrow win- 
dows, only on those opposite windows 
and cold house fronts? The thought 
was very irksome to her. Her life had 
been set hitherto in green pasture 
lands, beside still waters, and the 
noise and din of a city was new and 
strange to her. She had gone over to 
one of the windows so thinking ; she 
had looked out on the cold damp pave- 
ment, on the strange faces hurrying 
too and fro, on the lights twinkling 
and flickering in those opposite prison 
windows. Was there in any one of 
those narrow cages, a poor wild spirit 
beating and wearing its life away 
against the relentless bars which shut 
it out from its old world sunshine 
and freedom? who knows! The soft 
saddened face looking out, turned from 
one to another of the twinkling lights, 
and the throng of human life ‘hurried 
by unheeding down below in the 
street ; it was nothing to them, such 
things were old familiar grievances ; 
nothing to them, and she turned 
away. 

It was a large, low room, not a 
very ugly, uncomfortable room, after 
all. If you will let me, reader, I 
will describe it to you, for in this 
same city home my young heroine 
is to live and breathe, and bear her 
joys and sorrows for many months to 
come. 

In the faint fading light, it looks 
rather dreary and gloomy, but if 
those heavy curtains were drawn, if 
the fire would only blaze up a bit, 
things would look snugger and more 
home-like. Years ago that white 
yaper on the walls, and the faded 
~ e of flowers, must have been 
gay and pretty, but the white has 
turned gray with age, and the flowers 
have lost their bright warm tints, 
and so it all looks dingy and worn 
out. Sofas in such profusion round 
the whole room, big square, old- 
fashioned sofas, filling in the niches 
by the fire-place, a long lounge sofa 
running the whole length of the 
opposite wall, and a tolerably re- 
spectable looking velvet ottoman 
looking every way, occupying the 
centre of the room. Lily, inquisi- 


tive Lily, she is examining every- 
thing, peeping into the little cabinets 
between the windows ; pulling out all 
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the empty drawers in the tables and 
davenport ; turning all the ornaments 
about; gazing at the large square 
picture over the chimney-piece, an 
oil painting representing some quaint 
old city, with gabled red brick houses, 
and a tall square tower in which was 
a most ill-proportioned white-faced 
clock, but the clock is a real one, and 
ticks like any other clock, the hours 
and half hours ring out from inside 
the square tower with a clear, silvery 
clang. That big, quaint picture had 
taken her fancy, and she stands 
looking up at it for a very long time. 

Four woodcuts, gilt framed, are 
hanging round the room, sacred sub- 
jects. Lily studiesthem also. “The 
glorious company of the Apostles,” 
hanging a little crooked over one of 
the sofas in the niche by the fire. 
“The goodly fellowship of the 
Prophets,” at the other side, to 
match ; “The noble army of Mar- 
tyrs,” and “The holy Church through- 
out all the world,” side by side 
above the long lounge at the 
other end of the room. Lily smiles 
as she contemplates those sacred 
groups. They are hardly in keeping 
with the tawdry paper, but they 
fill up spaces on the cold white 
wall, and so the incongruity is over- 
looked. She has thrummed a little 
on the cottage piano ; she has sat on 
every one of the sofas and armn- 
chairs alternately, and now, as she 
stirs the struggling fire, the silver 
bells up above ring out five o'clock. 
She is in better spirits now ; she has 
half forgotten her disappointment. 
After all, they can be just as romantic 
in this old city street as they might 
have been in the suburban paradise 
which is lost. 

And so, some ten minutes later, as 
Jack pushed open the drawing-room 
door and looked in, all the despair 
and disappointment was gone, the 
clouds had drifted by, and he saw 
only the blue loving eyes, and the 
red lips smiling across at him from 
the fireside. Lily, wearied out with 
her examination of the drawing-rocm 
and its curiosities, had subsided into 
an arm-chair. 

“Well,” he said, as she came to 
meet him, “how do you like your 
new home ?” 

“Well, you know Jack, it’s not 
exactly what I expected, you see, 
and sO —— 


“And so you are regularly dis- 
gusted ; eh, little woman?” He is 
in a very good humour, and he smiles 
down on the upturned face. 

“No, no—not that dear, only— 
only a little strange in it just yet ; 
but I am sure to like it by-and-by.” 

“* Yes, I hope so,” he said, kindly 
passing his arm round her, as she 
stood there beside him. 

“Yes, sure to like it,” she said, 
clinging to that strong arm, and 
whispering more than speaking the 
words, as she stood looking out into 
the fading light. 

“ And, Lily,” he said again gravely, 
“you know, love, we must live very 
economically now, on our miserable 
little pittance, and keep out of debt 
if we can, too ; we must show people 
how mistaken they were ; we must 
manage our affairs so bravely that 
they will all come to see what avery 
good little wife I have got.” 

“Yes, darling, I will do my best,” 
she whispered up softly. 

“That’s right,” he answered gaily, 
turning the young earnest face to his, 
and holding it there between his two 
hands, “such good resolutions are 
sure to end well.” 

“Yes, I will try, I will indeed, 
Jack, I will do my best; I don't 
know much about it, you know, but 
I can learn, can’t I, dear ?” 

“ Of course you can ;’ and then he 
stooped down and kissed the little 
face once or twice, and they stood 
there side by side in the dim light, 
looking into a very bright future, 
when things would come all right of 
themselves, and that dull old house 
might come to be a very cheerful 
happy home after all ; and the silver 
bells in the picture tower rang out 
six o'clock by-and-by, and Captain 
Dashwood turned to listen, 

“Gad, what a queer old rattletrap 
of an affair ; not a bad idea, though, 
is it ? six o'clock, too, it is. I say, 
Lily, you must be famished, child ; 
what ’Il you have? a glass of sherry, 
eh? You must have something, you 
know ; no dinner for three hours to 
come, it appears.” 

“Sherry, Jack! oh no, darling ;” 
and Lily laughed gaily as she looked 
over at his serious face. 

“ Well, what then? you must have 
something, you know.” 

“Well, [ should like a cup of tea, 
if I might.” 
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“Tea! tea! tea! why you'll make 
yourself as nervous as an old cat 


with all the tea you drink ; why, we, 


haven’t sat down to a single meal 
within the last three weeks that you 
haven’t called for that abominable 
stuff.” 

“Every lady drinks tea three or 
four times a day now, sir, so don’t 
abuse it.” 

“Allright; have it, of course, if 
you like, but don’t ask me to par- 
take, that’s all.” 

“Will you have nothing, then ?” 

“Well, Mrs. what’s-her-name’s 
getting me a brandy and soda. 

“Oh, Jack, how can you drink 
that stuff? Just try acup of tea with 
me for this one evening, and then, if 
you really hate it, I shall never ask 
you to take it again ; do, like a good 
old fellow, it will be so much nicer 
than that odious brandy.” 

“What, and make myself perfectly 
miserable for the rest of the evening ; 
no, no, my child, you musn’t ask me 
that.” 

“Well, Jack, I remember you're 
saying long ago, that when we were 
married we should always drink tea 
together,” Lily persisted, 









THE END OF 


Captain and Mrs. John Dashwood 
having completed their wedding tour, 
and very nearly got over their honey- 
moon, had set up house at last, in that 
unfashionable, dull street. 

More than a week ago, Captain 
John Dashwood’s name had figured 
in the Gazette, and Miss Foulkes, sit- 
ting all alone in the Foulkes establish- 
ment, in Chester-street, Mayfair, read 
in the morning paper, with a great 
start, that Lieutenant Snafiles, of her 
Majesty's — Dragoon Guards, had 
been made Captain, by purchase, vice 
John Dashwood, who retired. 

With a presentiment of evil, Miss 
Foulkes had read and re-read that 
short paragraph to herself ; the Dash- 
wood family hadn’t seen fit to publish 
to the world the follies committed by 
their prodigal son, and so nothing of 
his retirement or marriage had been 
told to Fanny. 

A dutiful note to head-quarters 
had been despatched by the Captain, 
acquainting his family with the great 
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“Did I really, little goose? I must 
have been most confoundedly spooney 
when I made that remark. No, we 
can be just as sociable and domestic 
over our separate little concoctions ; 
we must make them agree ; my pretty 
datling little wife musn't begin to 
bully me so soon; there, we Tl kiss 
and be friends, and I shall make my- 
self useful, and spare Mrs. what’s- 
her- nan 1e a journey by running down 
and telling her that Mrs. Dashwood 
will take a cup of tea if convenient. 
Another kiss, and we won't begin to 
quarrel, you know, eh, Lily?” 

“Oh no, Jack,” in a reproachful 
voice ; and then Captain Dashwood 
smiling kindly, urned a way out of 
his drawing-room, and the door 
swung to after him. His little 
wife stood over there still in the nar- 
row window all alone now. It had 
grown quite dusk in the strange 
drawing-room, and the fingers in the 
picture clock were stealing on steadily. 
She looked out once again on the 
twink ling lights, and misty figures 
passing down below in the street, and 
the choking sensation was in herthroat 
once again. 
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step he had taken. 
quite recovered now, 
her sick 
headstrong youngman. Andso when 
that short little letter arrived, an- 
nouncing the C Capt ain’s nuptials, as 
she was sitting with her daughters, in 
the Park- lane drawing- room,fresh coal 
was he aped upon the smouldering fire ; 
and with a firmness and fierceness 
new to her, the weak-minded old lady 
tore that dutiful, neatly-written note 
into fragments with her own hands. 

Then ‘she turned to her daughters, 

“Could you have believed it, Caro- 
ine | he is married—the fool, the 
wicked fool, I have done with him 
now for ever.” 

That was all she said; but the 
strange, fierce look had still been in 
her face as she spoke, and they didn’t 
answer her. 

But the anger and bitterness had 
all died away in her heart, when in 
her quiet, lonely bed-room, with the 
door locked, she had sat on ; and on 


Lady Georgina, 
had risen from 
bed, full of wrath against the 
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thinking of him, her handsome, pro- 
digal son, all the old memories rose 
up, clear and fresh ; then, all the old 
love swelled in her heart, the reckless 
extravagance, the wilful headstrong 
passions, the idleness and good-for- 
nothingness was all forgotten. She 
remembered only the good; she 
thought only of tlie great, strong 
love which she had given him long 
ago, and which even now in all her 
anger and bitterness, she was unable 
to recal. Did something whisper to 
her then, as she sat there all alone, 
that that blinded love had only been 
the ruin of him : that without it he 
might have been a different aud better 
man? Whoknows? But over these 
memories fell bitter, passionate tears. 
If in her heart she forgave him even 
this sin also, Lily had no share in that 
forgiveness. Great resolves were made 
then, that never in all the years to 
come, should the blue-eyed little girl 
find ever so small a corner in that 
heart,—never in all that great waste 
of weary time should she be forgiven, 
or the great evil which she had 
wrought be forgotten. So spoke the 
angry, bitter heart, speaking only from 
the one selfish love, which had been 
so wrecked and ruined. Came there 
an hour in that far off time, when the 
proud spirit was humbled !—when the 
unforgiving heart spoke out remorse- 
fully, “I have sinned; in that my 
love has been for evil instead of 
good?” 

No notice had been taken of the 
Captain’s dutiful letter home. He 
had waited rather anxiously, day after 
day, at the romantic little watering- 
where he and Lily had gone 
1oney-mooning, but no answer came ; 
and so, when the time had wornaway, 
and the Captain and his little bride 
had made up their minds to turn 
homewards, to that new home which 
was waiting for them in Bedford- 
street, Jack once again bethought him 
of making one more effort for forgive- 
ness. Then in that quiet sea-side 
hotel, far away somewhere in Wales, 
those two misbehaved young persons 
sat down to concoct and write a really 
good penitent letter home. Jack was 
a great hand at penitent letters. As 
he then confided to Lily, he had writ- 
ten a score or so of such documents 
in his day to his forgiving mother, 
and they had as yet always been 
successful, And so, with much con- 
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fidence, this one, had been written 
and sealed, and directed, and finally 
dropped into the letter-box, with 
Lily’s own hands. Great hopes had 
my little heroine in those days, that 
all would come right with the angry, 
offended ladies in London. Great 
hopes had she, that with some per- 
severance, those prejudiced hearts 
might be softened and won round. 
But other days slipped by, and there 
came no answer to this letter also. 
Clouds began to gather on Captain 
Jack’s brow ; he grew uneasy and rest- 
less in the sea-side hotel ; and then 
the dread rose up dark and terrible 
before Lily,—if no forgiveness came ? 
—if her husband for her sake must 
now give up his home and people, 
and everything? Would she lose 
her charm for him? Would he grow 
to dislike that fond, loving little girl, 
who now stood between him and the 
light of his old home? Then her 
heart misgave her. 

But although his mind was troubled 
at the manner in which his penitence 
was received,.still Jack’s new trea- 
sure had lost none of the charms of 
its novelty ; as yet, his young wife 
was his first object still, and sitting 
opposite her im the stuffy railway 
carriage which earried the happy 
pair up to London, he felt very well 
contented even now. 

The sunlight fell through the dusky 
windows on the golden hair, and 
glanced on the ripples and curls, 
blue eyes full of love and gentleness 
turned softly on him, and red lips 
were smiling continually across at 
him. Surely if he has lost much he 
has also gained much. 

They had been three weeks married, 
and now they were travelling home, 
from the sea and breezes — home 
to that big dull house in Bedford 
street, where Captain John Dash- 
wood had taken furnished lodgings. 

Away, away, flew the blue hills 
the villages and woods. Lily’s soft 
face was gazing out thoughtfully into 
the sunlight outside. Opposite her, 
buried in his paper, sat her husband. 
How many plans, weak, foolish plans, 
was she making for the future, beyond 
those purple hills and blue clouds. 
My little heroine was building up a 
great glorious castle of hopes. What 
a home this new cne should be for 
him; this new one, which somehow 
she couldn’t imagine in a dreary city 
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street. The sun shone ever on that 
dream home of her’s, green trees lived 
and budded near it, and the shadow 
of peace and quietness hung always 
round it. Bedford-street! It was a 
street, then, but, oh, not a dull, dirty 
street she felt quite sure—not a 
dingy city street. Jack was too 
thoughtful and good to shut her out 
from her old world pleasures. On 
and on, past those scattered little 
clusters of cottage houses, those peace- 
ful tranquil little places, with their 
tall slim church spires rising up 
among the trees, up towards the far 
off blue clouds above, little patches of 
villages lying among the wide fields, 
little crops of mushroom houses 
shining bright and snowy in the sun- 
light ; on and on. Captain Dasliwood 
was busy with his paper. 

“There,” he said at last, laying his 
finger on a paragraph, and handing it 
to Lily. ‘“ What do you think of that 
piece of news ?” 

Smiling, she bent across to read 
the same paragraph which Miss 
Foulkes had read and re-read to her- 
self that very morning in Chester- 
street. “ Lieutenant Snaffles to be 
Captain by purchase, vice John 
Dashwood who retires.” 

“Oh, Jack !” and wonder was in 
the soft face. 

“Yes, thank heaven, I’m done with 
it all at last ; I’m a gentleman at 
large now, you see.” 

“Sold out, Jack. Oh, dear, was 
that wise? What will Lady Geor- 
gina say ¢” 

“Lady Georgina doesn’t seem in- 
clined to say ‘anything just at present. 
And so you didn’t know my name was 
up, eh ?” 

“No; younever told me, dear, you 
know.” 

“Well, it’s done now, and her 
ay has lost a very good-for- 
nothing extravagant officer, and 

ined a most thoroughly amiable 

oosey young Captain. Blessmy soul ! 
what a snob that Snaffles is, to be 
sure. Gad! I wish you could see 
him, Lily; such a fool, son of the 
great fellow, Bird and Snaffles, Liver- 
pool, you know—such a lot!” 

And Captain Jack, filled with dis- 
gust at this new piece of good luck 
which had befallen the much to be 
envied Snaffies, subsided sulkily be- 
hind his paper. Shrieking and whis- 
tling, the train came steaming into a 
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small insignificant station. Lily gaped 
out on the strange, hurrying, excited 
faces outside. Shrieking again, the 
train moved on. 

“T wonder what they think of me 
—the fellows I mean; they think I’m 
broken, very likely. I dare say they 
talk of me pretty freely too; 1 know 
their confounded way! Ill show 
them their mistake by and by, all the 
same. And so our honeymoon is 
nearly over—and, by George, we've 
never quarrelled once ; that’s really 
wonderful. How long is this charm- 
ing treaty of peace to last, eh ?” 

“Oh, Jack ! always, I hope.” 

He laughed. “ We mustn’t answer 
for our tempers much longer, I fear ; 
the billing and cooing ought to be 
nearly over by this time. What do 
you think ?” 

Lily laughed too. 

“T think it was high time to end 
our tour,” she said. “ You are tired 
of honeymooning.” 

“No, no, by George! I’m not; it has 
been a very jolly time, I think.” 

On through the valleys and fields, 
and past the little village groups and 
tiny station-houses. Far away, far 
far, far behind them they have left 
the blue sea, the woods and rocks, and 
the familiar red brick hotel where 
they had spent the first weeks of 
their married life. They are hurrying 
on, past those green pasture lands and 
sunny little towns, hurrying on to that 
new home in the great city where 
they two are to live together always 
now ; and Lily peeping out inquisi- 
tively sees in the distance the misty 
shadow of the city,- the smoke, 
and church spires. Somehow those 
spires do not rise up above the smoke 
and roofs there as the quiet country 
ones do ; they are buried down, ob- 
scure church spires, hidden by the 
smoke and sea of roofs ; and she sighs; 
she is not thinking of all this. My 
young heroine is a very thoughtless, 
impulsive little girl as yet, but she 
sighs relieved ; she is longing to see 
her new home. 

On still, and then at last, shrieking 
and whistling once again, the train 
comes steaming into the Euston- 
square station. 

“* Here we are,” Jack says; and he 
a her out of the carriage. Bustle 
and confusion and strange anxious 


faces are all round her; she clings to 
his arm. 
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“ Jack,” she says, “let us come 
away from here ; let us go home.” 

Even there, in the noise and confu- 
sion, the word thrills her, they are 
so near that home now. 

He hurries her into a cab. 

“Wait there,” he says; and hedives 
again into the bustle and confusion. 
Romantic, impulsive Mrs. Dashwood 
has forgotten her luggage in the 
midst of that strange scene ; but now 
she sits waiting patiently while Jack 
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mingles with the crowd inside. She 
is quite patient now ; another half 
hour—oh, so soon !—and then, then, 
she will be at home ! 

We who have seen that home, and 
know how dull and noisy seems the 
hurry and bustle of a town after the 
quiet, still country, we know how 
sadly disappointed poor castle-build- 
ing, romantic Lily was with that 
same new home to which she was 
hurrying then. 


CHAPTER XL. 


SAINT AGNES. 


In a snug little drawing-room far 
away in a quiet, old suburban house, 
a couple of miles outside the town of 
Cheltenham, all alone, sat Agnes. 

Outside, the tiny flower-beds and 
groups of evergreens were white 
with snow; inside, in the warm, 
snug room, a big red fire burned hotly. 
Aggie has been in her old home 
more than a month now, and Llana- 
ber and the people and places there 
are all by-gone things with her. My 
saint is not idle even here, sitting over 
the warm, red fire. ‘The nimble 
fingers are busy with whole bales of 
winter clothes—little charity frocks 
and cloaks. Christmas Day is draw- 
ing near, and good, thoughtful Aggie 
is working hard to have _ those 
warm winter garments ready for the 
troops of young mendicants who 
come shivering up the gravel walk, 
and huddle together among the ever- 
greens, once a year to partake of her 
bounty. 

She is well known, and very well 
beloved in her home, good, patient, 
ministering Aggie; many a kind 
“welcome home” has hailed the 
slight figure, and many an old, worn 
face has lit up gladly as the soft, 
young face and gentle eyes appeared 
once more in their cottage doors. 

Home once again, home in the old, 
familiar, quiet home; and firmly 
and bravely my young saint is tryin 
to forget all those Llanaber days, all 
the walks and drives and quiet chats 
among the ree with her 
whole strength to forget that one big. 


stupid young man, with whom all 
those pleasant recollections are asso- 


ciated. It was not an easy task ; 
living so much alone in this quiet 


old house, her thoughts would fly 
back to that cheerful, happy time ; 
and so hour after hour in the lonely 
drawing-room she sat thinking and 
thinking, and the snow fell down in 
little flakes on the grass and green 
bushes outside—fell on the slates 
above, making a great white thatch 
over them. 

It was a good-sized, comfortable 
house, standing in from the road, 
completely sheltered by that high 
wall and row of trees, a square, 
dingy-coloured house, half overgrown 
with straggling plants, big, square 
windows looking out on the brick 
wall and chestnut trees, and little 
snug lattice windows up above, peep- 
ing out from among the frosty leaves 
—in the summer time those leaves are 
very green and fresh—and down 
below the garden, in one whole wil- 
derness of many-coloured Toses. The 
thick snow hides all this now, the 
garden beds are only so many little 
white mounds, and the chestnut trees 
are bare skeleton trees tipped with 
snow. Behind the house other trees 
are standing out gaunt and strag- 
gling, but in such a forest, that they 
quite wall it in. On a sultry sum- 
mer day, when the hot sun is scorch- 
ing up the roads and hedges, here 
there is always shade, the trees grow 
so close together and stretch out 
their thick branches so far all round. 
In the summer the odour of the 
flowers in the little round beds is 
heavy and sweet, big bees hum about 
lazily, and a wonderful stillness is 
all round ; but when the wild March 
winds are abroad, here among those 
gaunt spreading trees, they sigh and 
moan in sadder strains than any- 
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where else. A few acres of ground, 
nearly all garden ground, a long 
gravel walk which wound on among 
the trees up into a kind of glen be- 
hind the house, a very green mossy 
little glen, with a little miniature 
waterfall, now quite frozen up and 
dry, rushing through it; it was a 
very snug home altogether, this quiet, 
retired old house by the road-side, 
with its cheery little rooms and lat- 
tice windows looking out on green 
grass and greener shrubs all the year 
round. Lily in her new town life 
will miss the peaceful quiet of this 
her old home ; even now, while the 
snow falls thickly and steadily on the 
city pavement and opposite house- 
roofs, my young heroine is sitting in 
one of her drawing-room window: 

gazing out thoughtfully, and think- 
ing of that far away old house among 
the trees, thinking of winters gone 
by when the snow fell there upon the 
grass, and shrubs, and tall, gaunt 
trees, and she looked out from one of 
those little lattice windows up among 
the leaves. 

Aggie, still working away mechan- 
ically at her charity garments, pays 
little heed to the snow and sleet 
outside. Buried down in a big arm- 
chair, my saint is working away 
steadily ; the calin fair face, the 
placid brow, and soft gentle eyes, are 
unchanged. The rich bright hair is 
smooth and glossy as ever, and Aggie 
is the same quiet contented little g 
here among her household gods as she 
used to be in that Llanaber 
where first we knew her. 

The quiet days glided by one after 
the other, with their litile round 
of duties. Patient gentle Aggie! 
much of her time was devoted to 
the old man, who was very lonely 
now ; and along the quiet roads, by 
frozen up streams, and bare leafless 
trees, they two walked together the 
pleasant country walks and lanes. 
Often and often, as he listened to the 
soft gentle voice speaking to liim, his 
thoughts were away with the other 
voice which had filled those lonely se- 
questered places with sweet merry 
music. But life cannot be all 


h sme 


one 


vain regret ; time will heal the gre at- 


est wound, and even now, as the 
time went by, he was learning to live 
without that little golden-haired 
daughter with whom so many flea- 


sant days had been passed. Falling 
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into this new way of life, he was be- 
ginning to require the society of his 
other daughter, whose life was so 
much twined with his now; and 
Aggie, in her gentle way, every day 
was weaning him from those thoughts 
of other times—was drawing him 
nearer and closer to herself; and 
once or twice, as she sat opposite 
him by the fireside, in the quiet even- 
ings, reading aloud from some old 
book, looking up, she had met the 
kjnd eyes bent upon her fondly ; 
once or twice, with her heart beat- 
ing and yearning towards him, my 
saint had flown and hidden her gen- 
tle face on his shoulder, and there, 
all alone by the fireside, those two 
had talked and planned for the fu- 
ture, and Aggie felt, oh so thankful, 
that after all her patient faithful 
love had been requited. 

In all those plans they two were 
still to be together ; the strong spirit 
was to support and uphold the 
weaker one; and more than ever 
now, as she sat listening to those 
plans, came the resolve that the 
dream of love which had so grown 
upon her in those summer months 
must be all forgotten and cast aside. 
Letters came here also from the 
little town mouse, and Aggie, sitting 
before the cups and saucers, read 
them aloud to her old father, in the 
snug dining-room in the brick house. 

Those letters to him were gay 
cheery ones, in which the dull house 
in Bedford-street was glorified, and 
represented as a very little paradise 
of a home ; in which Jack—big lazy 
Jack— presided with a grace and 
meekness new to him, and in which 
she, his little spoilt daughter, ruled 
like a littlequeen. Butnowand then 
there came a doubt in Aggie’s mind, 
that behind that bright show of 
tinsel and gold there lay many little 
patched-up grievances untold to any 
one. Little confidences made to 
her in private notes, spoke less 
glowingly—“1I am rather lonely ; 
Jack is obliged to spend much of 
his time out, you know;” and 
again, “Oh, my dear clever Aggie, 
couldn’t you write me a pamphlet on 
housekeeping ; I am so shamefully 
ignorant ; and Jack is rather parti- 
cular about his dinner.” “I miss 
the quiet country life, and I live in 
a chronic state of headache here, 
from the noise and bustle, although 
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we are in a quiet street, Jack says,” 
and so on; and clear-sighted Aggie 
saw through all those Tittle griev- 
ances. My saint was not surprised. 
Although they two had lived toge- 
ther always, still they had not 
learned together, or experienced to- 
gether, the world’s trials. What 
little of such ills had fallen in their 
way Aggie had borne them all—little 
household trials and grievances; what 
planning and arranging there was, it 
all fell to her lot, and my saint bore 
this her cross very bravely and pa- 
tiently—troubled about many things,” 
and yet not troubling anyone. 

lt is always so;-there are always 
some gentle patient spirits who ac- 
cept meekly all the drudgery put 
upon them; who never pause to 
think whether the burthen laid upon 
them is all their own ; who carry the 
trials and sorrows of others always 
on their hearts, as well as their own 
troubles ; and who live their lives not 
for themselves but for other people. 

Patient, martyr spirits! I don't 
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know whether I should weep for them 
beeause they are so grossly misused 
and imposed upon, or laugh at them 
because they are so very long-suffer- 
ing and foolishly good-natured ; and 
yet, but for these same unwearyin 
tried souls, the world’s weakness an 
timidness, and laziness and selfish- 
ness, would all break down with a 
crash ; so, whether they do good or 
evil matters not; we couldn’t do 
without them, after all. 

The burthen had fallen on my saint 
very early in herlife—cares and trouble 
deuth had bequeathed to her long 
ago, and yet she had borne them in her 
quiet, uncomplaining way ever since ; 
smoothing the path for others, 
putting out her talents for others, 
living and working for others, and 
yet getting no reward. But there is 
a good, wise book which tells us that 
unto such faithful servants the Great 
Master and Judge of all things says 
“Well done.” And so, after all, 
those same patient souls are the best 
oil, and the wisest in the end. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


A GLEAM OF LIGHT. 


LADY GEORGINA was a very weak- 
minded, inconsistent old lady, and, 
like most weak-minded people, sue 
was also narrow-minded. When in 
her heart she forgave Jack for this 
his new sin, she yet shut her heart 
steadily against his young wife, who 
had only sinned so far that she had 
loved him honestly and truly, and 
married him, trusting in his love for 
her. But Captain Dashwood’s mother 
wouldn’t see all this ; perversely she 
shut her eyes upon the truth, and, in 
forgiving Jack, she cast the whole 
burthen of his sin upon Lily. 

No answer had been made to those 
two penitent letters, written. from 
the seaside hotel in Wales, but when 
Captain Dashwood called at No. —, 
Park-lane, on his return to town, he 
was admitted. He knew there was 
forgiveness for him even then, as he 
stood irresolutely in the doorway, 
hat in hand, with his handsome head 
bent penitently ; he saw the proud, 
tender look in his mother’s face, and 
very humbly he went over to her, and 
sat down beside her on the sofa. 
Long they sat there talking. It was 


a cold, raw day outside, and they sat 
there still in the dusk together. All 
was forgiven him, and Lady Georgina 
found herself eyen then talking over 
this new sin of his quite tranquilly, 
making new plans for him, and yet 
even then there was bitterness in her 
heart against his young child-wife. 
None of the forgiveness was extended 
to her, none of the love. Even while 
they talked together, Lady Georgina 
was telling herself that that foolish 
little virl should some time or another 
be made to repent all her folly ; and 
Jack, too, was made to feel this. 
While his mother spoke to him he 
knew that the forgiveness was for 
him, and him alone; he knew how 
small the hope was that, in all the 
years to come, his young wife and 

ady Georgina should ever be 
friends. 

After that interview, Captain Jack 
had paid many visits at No. —, Park- 
lane, but always alone ; he had got 
no encouragement to bring his little 
wife, or introduce her to her new 
relations, and so Lily had stopped at 
home on these occasions, all alone in 
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her quaint, lonely drawing-room in 
Bedford-street. Many a time sitting 
there idly gazing out into the street, 
had she thought over the strange, 
harsh conduct which these same re- 
lations had shown towards her— 
many a time, as slie thought of her 
loneliness, hot tears fell passionately, 
and poor foolish, impulsive Lily, who 
had been so petted and spoilt at 
home, was growing very weary and 
unhappy in her new life. 

Captain Dashwood was not an un- 
kind husband; he didn’t bully or 
tease his wife, he let her go her own 
way, while he went his; but Lily 
had never been accustomed to plan 
for herself ; she had always leant on 
others, always looked to others for 
support, and her new life was such a 
different one, so lonely and strange, 
that, as she sat there all alone, day 
after day, a great despair was rising 
in her heart. Things were not all 
coming right of themselves, as the 
sanguine little girl had hoped they 
would, The weeks that slipped by 
only left new troubles and grievances 
behind them. 

Lily had begun her housekeeping 
with her whole heart in the business, 
determined to be very brave and 
patient, determined also to try and 
manage their affairs, wisely and 
cleverly keeping out of all kinds 
of troubles and debts, but when she 
had made those resolves, she had not 
foreseen all the countless little diffi- 
culties which were in her way. Cap- 
tain Dashwood was not accustomed 
to deny himself any small luxuries or 
indulgences, and he was rather an 
extravagant young man in many 
ways, Out of the five hundred a year, 
upon which he and his young wife 
were to keep house, a very smart 
sum had to be spared for the Captain’s 
club subscriptions, cigars, and brandy, 
things without which no well brought 
up young gentleman of the present 
age can possibly subsist; thus, the 
glowing little domestic pictures, the 
legs of mutton and rice puddings, 
round which, in those love-making 
days such a glory had hung, were 
dimmed and vanished with the vain 
dreams of roses and honeysuckles, 
and cottage bliss—they were buried ; 
the weeks,and months, even the years, 
would creep along in this new weary 
pace, bringing with them none of the 
fair happy hours, which in her dreams, 
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poor romantic foolish Lily had pro- 
mised to herself. 

Captain Dashwood had rebelled 
against roast mutton and baked pud- 
dings, before they were married six 
weeks. “Dash it!” he complained, 
“T’ll turn into a sheep if you give me 
any more mutton, and those con- 
founded puddings are getting into my 
brain, and making me quite imbecile.” 
Then, with a sigh, Mrs. Dashwood 
thought over and over again of all 
the made dishes and entrées which, 
in her little experience of good din- 
ners, she had met; but it was only 
dreaming of fairyland to think of 
such things. Mrs. Perkins was not 
equal to a made dish, and then the 
cost—oh, such a mint of money! If 
Jack’s affection and happiness 
could have been ensured to her 
through the instrumentality of those 
dainties, I think my poor infatuated 
little heroine would have almost bar- 
tered her soul to procure them ; but 
no one would have made theexchange ; 
and so Lily had to go on sighing and 
cudgelling her brains for new ideas, 
day after day. 

J riven almost to desperation by 
this vain repetition of mutton in every 
possible form, Captain Jack had 
made several desperate efforts to 
avoid his little domestic dinners in 
Bedford-street ; now it was, “Suppose 
we have a spree, Lily, and dine out 
somewhere, just for once, you know?” 
and foolish Mrs. Dashwood, glad to 
be spared the ordeal also, said “ yes,” 
and away they went. What very 
correct little dinners those were, or- 
dered by Jack, and how he enjoyed 
them. Lily almost wished tnat people 
could live always upon such dinners. 
On these little gala days, all the 
troubles were forgotten; my young 
heroine banished from her mind all 
the memories of her housekeeping 
trials—Mrs. Perkins’s sour face, the 
underdone mutton, and worst of all, 
the weary, weary bills ; she cast them 
all away from her, she left them all 
behind her, in the dust, and turmoil, 
and trouble of the city. 

At other times, Captain Dashwood, 
still shirking his homely joint, would 
take a spree by himself. “ Youn 
Browne, you know,’—a really | 
fellow, giving a dinner at the club, 
couldn’t get on at all withont Dash- 
wood; “every man dines sometimes at 
his club—it’s only right—to keep up 
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a connexion, and all that kind of 
thing,” and so forth ; and Mrs. John 
Dashwood had struggled to endure 
even this grievance also, as part of 
her duty. 

So the time wore away, and still 
no forgiveness came for her from her 
new relations. She had been a month 
in London now, and still no notice 
had been taken of her by those un- 
forgiving ladies, no friendly hand was 
held out to help the poor struggling 
little soul, who day after day was 
fighting a great fierce battle with her- 
self, was striving all alone, unaided, 
to conquer and overcome all those 
weary troubles of hers. No forgiveness 
caine. Captain Jack paid periodical 
dutiful visits at the Park-lane estab- 
lishment, he and his mother were 
good friends again, his sin was for- 
rotten—so thoroughly forgotten, that 

ily was quite overlooked with it. 

Thus the days rolled by, and my 
little heroine lived her new lonely 
life all to herself; her home letters 
told not of her little housekeeping 
difficulties which were weighing so 
on the young heart, and making the 
young life such a weary one. 
Bravely she determined that the 
old man should know of none of 
the’ evils which were besetting his 
little pet daughter; for better for 
worse she had taken that handsome 
extravagant man, and out of her 
great love for him she would strive 
to overcome their little difficulties 
unaided. But those good resolves, 
made to herself, sitting all alone in 
her dingy drawing-room in Bedford- 
street, were éasier to plan than to 
act ; and while she struggled against 
the waves, the strong tide was driv- 
ing her back and back, and making 
her weaker and weaker. Captain 
Dashwood had made no effort to 
make his wife a sharer in the for- 
giveness which had been extended 
to him; but a hundred plans and 
schemes were in his mind, a hundred 

ueer stratagems by which this great 
thing should be accomplished. He 
was biding his time patiently ; things 
would come all right in time ; till then 
they must wait and wait. But after 
those long weeks of patient long-suf- 
ering, light broke at last—a faint flick- 
ering gleam—but still light at last. 
Captain Dashwood, in one of his 
dutiful freaks, had suffered himself 
to be driven up and down Rotten- 
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row in Lady Georgina’s smart open 
carriage the whole of one bright 
afternoon ; very patiently he lolled 
back, gazing out on the passers-by, 
while his mother and youngest sister 
took their little drive. Then at last, 
when the evening was beginning to 
close in, when the lights were twink- 
ling in the shop windows, that smart 
carriage came clattering over the 
avement, making a great noise in 
3edford-street, and Mrs. John Dash- 
wood, sitting all alone in the window 
up above, felt the hot blood rushing 
into her soft cheeks, and her poor little 
heart fluttering frantically, as Lady 
teorgina’s handsome horses came to 
a halt before the dingy brick house. 
Then, looking out still, spell-bound, 
she saw her husband lay his hand on 
his mother’s hand; she saw his 
handsome face, very eager and ear- 
nest ; she saw the pleading in his 
big dark eyes, and she knew that he 
was pleading for her, and with her 
two little hands locked together, my 
= young heroine, with her whole 
1eart, joined him in that prayer for 
forgiveness, Motionless she stood 
there watching still. There was no 
forgiveness in the stern pale face 
down there; but oh, how the poor, 
yearning, timid heart went out with 
a great thankful love to that grave 
shy little face, and the kindly pity 
speaking in passionate eyes. Georgie 
was praying for her too. One more 
friend had been added to her thin 
list ; one more heart had come out 
to meet her. 

A minute more, and Jack was 
standing on the pavement by him- 
self ; his prayers had been in vain 
then ; but even while he stood there 
he was pleading still — one little 
boon he asked ; he was praying that 
that good-hearted kindly little sister 
of his might be the means of bring- 
ing in the first ray of light into his 
new home ; and he succeeded at last. 
With her poor little heart beating 
wildly, her two hands locked toge- 
ther still, and her soft young face 
now very pale and white, Lily saw 
the carriage drive away with the 
relentless old lady; she saw Jack 
lead the slight childish little figure 
up the steps ; she heard their foot- 
steps on the stairs; but even then 
she couldn’t move. The door opened, 
and the little figure was there before 
her; the pitying eyes were bent 
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upon her. 
to her— 

“ Lily,” he said, 
has come to see you.” 

Then she went forward ; a timid 
little hand was held out to greet the 
visitor ; but even then she couldn't 
speak. 

“Now Georgie,” Captain Jack 
said laughing, “ here’s a new friend 
for you—a very lonely little soul, 
who is sadly in want of some kind- 
ness. I know you'll agree, you two ; 
you were made for each other ; you’ re 
both as good as gold.” 

Then Captain Jack, seeing the 
awkwardness of the meeting, and 
feeling himself de trop, left them to- 
gether. 

“T am so glad,” 
shyly. “I have been wishing to see 
you for so long. I—I hope we shall 
be good friends now ; I do indeed.” 

There was something so honest 
and kindly in the little face—some- 
thing so brave and gentle in the 
words, that Lily, easily affected 
warm-hearted Lily, felt that chok- 
ing sensation to which she was so 
subject rising in her throat imme- 
diately. 

“ Oh,” she said, gasping, 
very kind to say sv; 
kind.” 

“No, no, don’t say that ; 
like a reproach to me. 
have come long ago, but—bnt I 
wasn’t allowed, you know. I’m 
treated so like a child at home. I 
had to get leave first. It must have 
seemed “7 hard to you. I thought 
so often ; 1 did indeed.” 

More of the choking. After all 
here was one kindred spirit, who had 
felt for her, and thought of her all 
the time while she was so lonely ; 
and Lily, for those few words, could 
have hugged and kissed the kindly 
little girl with her whole heart. 

“Thank you—thank you,” she 
said. She couldn’t have spoken 
much ; her heart was too full. 


Then Jack stepped over 


~ my little sister 


Georgie began, 


“vou are 
very —very 


if sounds 
I should 


CHAPTER 
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“Anp what's she like ?” , 

The question was put by Caroline, 
late that night, as she lingéred in 
Georgie’s bed-room talking over the 
events of the day. 
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Then they sat together on the 
sofa, in the dusk. Somehow Lily 
didn’t feel strange to this new friend 
of hers. She was warming towards 
her more and more. 

“T havé only a few minutes to 
stay now,” Georgie said. “Mamma 
will send the carriage back for me ; 
but I shall come again soon—very 
soon ; and-—and, if you will let me, 
I will try—yes, I will try, with all 
my whole strength, to make all this 
up—to set it right.” 

Great joy was in my little heroine’s 
heart, but the flood-gates were opened, 
and all the long pent-up yearning 
and longing came gushing out in a 
whole flood of passionate tears, 
Women almost invariably found their 
firmest, strongest friendships on little 
grievances and sorrows. Sealing all 
their vows of friends ship with tears, 
weeping together, sorrowing together, 
they grow closer and closer together, 
and the friendship which lives on 
through all that ill cannot die or 
grow strange for slight things. This 
friendship, then, was also sealed with 
tears, and Georgie sorrowed too with 
the poor, friendless little girl whose 
heart was so full. 

Long afterwards when months had 
gone by, bringing with them great 
changes, they two remembered that 
meeting and those sorrowful tears ; 
long afterwards, when they talked 
and wept together no more, Georgie 
remembered regretfully the first 
evening of their friendship as they 
sat in the dingy old drawing-room in 
Bedford-street, in the dusk; many 
and manya time when her life was set 
in other happier ways long after did 
she think of the strange, unaccount- 
able feeling which had drawn them 
so close together, which had made 
her throw her arms round that new- 
found friend, and make to her vows 
of an everlasting friendship which 
should live on through good and ill, 
only growing stronger and surer as 
the years went by. 


XLII. 


pream, * 


“ Like?” 


echoed Georgie, sitting 
over the fire with her chin resting on 
her hands; “I don’t know what she’s 


like ; she’s like a very pretty, dcar 
little girl, that’s all.” 
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“ Dark or fair ?” 

“Fair ; and do you know, Carrie, 
she has a wonderful look of the pic- 
ture down stairs; it struck me the 
first moment I saw her—she was 
standing in the light by the window; 
such a pretty, wistful, little face, and 
such lovely. hair.” 

“She seems to have taken your 
fancy wonderfully.” 

“She has. Oh, Carrie, I pity her 
so; such a lonely, dull house, and no 
one for a companion.” 

“Surely, Jack ought to be com- 
pany enough for any one.” 

“Well, perhaps so ; but still I can't 
help pitying her ; she seemed so glad 
to see me, and we had a good cry to- 
gether too. I do pity her so.” 

“ Really, Georgie, you are the most 
absurd baby I ever heard of ; the idea 
of your making such a fool of your- 
self crying! Such nonsense! I won- 
der what she thinks of you, I’m 


“T don’t care what any one thinks; 
I know she likes me, and I like her 
too ; she’s a dear, affectionate little 
thing, and it’s a shame to treat her 
so; when I think how friendless and 
young she is, I feel quite ashamed of 
our conduct.” 

“ Why, I declare you talk asif Jack 
had deserted her. Friendless and 
lonely! But it’s just like you, always 
romancing, and making grievances 
out of everything. I suppose we 
shall hear next that poor, lazy Jack 
ill-treats this young wife of his; then 
that she is pining and wasting away, 
with two big red spots on her cheeks, 
and no flesh on her bones. What a 
grand story it would make !” 

“T didn’t say that Jack ill-used 
her; I don’t suppose he does; he 
would be a brute if he did; but de- 

yend upon it, Carrie, she is not, happy; 
| am sure she is not happy.” 

“ Well, it’s her own fault; she mar- 
ried him with her eyes open ; and if 
she is repenting now I'm sorry for 
her, but I cannot help her ; mamma 
will never forgive her, you know.” 

“Do you think so, Carrie? Oh, 
if you would help her—-if you would 
see her sometimes. I know she is 
longing to have all this made up, and 
--and—I really pity her, Carrie, she 
is so gentle and — 

Carrie laughed. 

“You are 
young lady,’ 


uite in love with this 
she said. She was 
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standing beside her sister, looking 
down upon her, and there was a very 
bright sparkle in her brown eyes. 

“Perhaps lam,” Georgie answered, 
quietly ; “ and, after all, I cannot see 
what harm she has done.” 

Caroline didn’t answer her; per- 
haps she too couldn’t see any great 
fault in this young wife of Jack’s; 
perhaps in her heart she forgave 
her for the great sin of loving that 
handsome brother of hers better 
than friends, and home, and every- 
thing. A great curiosity seized her 
to see and judge for herself whether 
after all the fault was not his, and 
his alone. 

“Georgie,” she said at last, “I 
have been thinking that perhaps I 
shall go and see this ill-used little 
person, and judge for myself.” 

“Oh, Carrie, do—do see her 
will be so glad.” 

“ Perhaps I may. After all, there’s 
no use in holding back now; the 
deed's done, and all the indignation 
in the world can’t undo it, so we may 
as well put a good face on the matter ; 
but to imagine that mamma will ever 
fraternize with her, or take her up, 
is a mistake. I don’t believe she can 
ever forget Jack’s conduct ; I don’t 
believe she could bear to see his wife 
even, much less to have her here in 
the house. No, no, I know mamma 
too well; I think—I really think~— 
that she almost hates this young 
wife of Jack’s.” 

“Oh, Carrie !” 

“T do indeed; and, after all, it 
does seem very hard too, poor little 
thing ; she hasn’t done anything very 
wrong either. I think I will see her 
—I'm curious to see her.” 

** Come to-morrow, then.” 

“Perhaps ; but now good night, 
child, go to bed and dream. Why, I 
declare it’s past twelve o’clock ! Good 
gracious ! how the time flies.” 

And with a great rustling, Miss 
Caroline betook herself to her own 
little room, and Georgie remained 
still dreaming, over the fire, of that 
face which had so struck her to- 
day—of the soft, sad, young face, 
the far-off-looking eyes, and rich halo 
of golden hair. 

Great light and sunshine had 
entered into Mrs. Dashwood's dull 
house with this same romantic little 
dreamer, who sat there over her bed- 
room fire, dreaming the strangest, 


she 
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most improbable dreams of things 
which were to come to pass, the 
brightest, fairest dreams which had 
ever been dreamed by any other 
foolish little girl in all the world. 

Through the darkness there had 
come light, and great hopes were 
raised in my heroine’s heart that at 
last the clouds were beginning to 
disperse, and light, richer light than 
had ever shone on her life before, had 
stolen in, hiding with its brightness 
all the small griefsand troubles. That 
evening Captain and Mrs. Dashwood 
spent together. Jack’s heart was 
lightened, and, afar off, he too saw 
the blue sky and the great day of 
reconciliation stealing on. 

It was a regular domestic little 
evening ; almost as humdrum and 
shug a one as those dream evenings 
planned and looked forward to long 
ago. Among all the bright cheery 
little pictures painted then, those 
shug evening ones had been the hap- 
piest. In the queer little Dutch 
scenes, snug fires and sunny faces 
shine out warmly, and, looking up 
absently, we can almost fancy our- 
selves one of the little group framed 
in there; so for herself Lily had 
painted scores of such pictures, in 
which the same familiar faces were 
repeated over and over again. She 
had grown to live in those imaginary 
scenes of hers, she had so decked 
those little home pictures with a 
fond imagination that they had be- 
come very dear and familiar to her. 
But roughly those pictures had been 
wrested from her, one by one her 
little Dutch sketches had faded 
away ; they were almost forgotten 
now ; fainter, colder colours drew 
the scenes of her life, and so it 
was that on this evening, when light 
had begun to steal into her home, 
when they two sat together quietly, 
by their own fireside, some of the old 
colours were coming back for her, 
some of the warm rich tints glowed 
once again. 

Captain Jack was in very good 
spirits this evening ; the great load 
on his heart had been lightened a 
hundredfold. Cheerily, almost gaily, 
he had partaken of his dinner of 
herbs, and now, as they sat together, 
he and his young wife, all that 
troubled dream of uncertainty and 
despair had vanished, and once again 
it was the hopeful, romantic, love- 
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making time, with a wide, far-spread- 
ing life all before them. 

Vhat a thoroughly snug, domes- 
tic little Dutch scene it is. I will 
frame it in for you, reader, and hold 
it up for your approval. 

A quaint, dingy room, fading away 
into shadow and darkness in the 
corners ; sofas, and chairs, and cabinets 
such as we never meet in those other 
Dutch pictures, and, on the long 
lounge by the fire, stretched full 
length, is a very faithful picture of a 
very good-looking, lazy young gentle- 
man of the nineteenth century. The 
lazy gentleman is reading aloud ; 
close beside him, seated upon a 
low chair, with her soft devotional 
little face, and big wondering blue 
eyes turned to his, is a very pretty 
delicate picture of a gentle little 
maiden, sitting there with clasped, 
idle hands, silently worshipping, afar 
off, the luxurious, benevolent gen- 
tleman on the lounge sofa. The 
firelight falls warmly on this de- 
votional, girlish picture; it touches 
here and there the golden hair ; it 
lights up the soft delicate face, and 
shines on the white dress and clasped 
hands. Beside this one bright star, 
the rest of my picture looks very 
dark and cheerless, the lazy gentle- 
man on the sofa continues his mono- 
tonous reading, and the little miniature 
clock up above in the picture tower 
ticks quietly to itself. 

It is a little domestic scene, the 
catalogue tells you, as you consult it 
for an explanation, and yet even in 
this little domestic scene there lurks 
a mystery. The hand which drew 
that picture has not drawn from 
fancy only ; the faces there are not 
dream-faces. The picture has its 
story. 

Captain Dashwood was reading 
aloud from that rare little book 
which tells so sweetly the story of 
“The Lord of Burleigh.” The devo- 
tional listener sat silently. She was 
travelling along with the village 
maiden through the parks and gar- 
dens, by the lordly castles, seeing afar 
off the cottage home, 


“ Where they two should spend their days.” 


Listening still, she heard how all 
those hopes were broken and shat- 
tered ; she heard of the great mistake 
which so clouded that young life—of 
the vain regret which for ever kept 
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creeping in, which so weighed upon 
her that she only grew fainter and 
fainter ; she heard the sad regretful 
words— 
« Oh, that he 
Were once more that landscape painter, 
That did win my heart from me.” 
Tears were in the blue eyes then, 
those easily provoked tears. Some- 
thing thrilled her. Was she, too, 
regretting all the old hopes? Was 
she, too, awakening from a dream in 
which this hero of hers had played a 
very different part? The enchant- 
ment which had hung around him 
Meg he won her heart, was it broken 
00 
Lily had raised up an idol for her- 
self, and now she was disappointed 
because that idol was not a perfect 
one. She had married an ideal hero, 
and now she was breaking her poor 
foolish little heart, because her per- 
fect idol turned out to be rather fond 
of brandy and cigars, and club dinners. 
How many deluded maidens fall in 
love with landscape painters, and find 
out too late,that they have drawn down 
upon themselves burthens to which 
they were not born?—how many poor 
foolish hearts break down in the 
struggle—grow faint, and ever fainter ? 
A great many, I fancy. 
aptain Dashwood read on, un- 
conscious of the tempest which was 
raging in his wife’s heart—uncon- 
scious of the tears which were blind- 
ing those blue eyes. 
pathetic voice at all; he read on, 
drowsily, the whole story, then he 
yawned. 
“Gad,” he said, “that young lady 
didn’t know when she was well off.’ 
“ Ah, Jack ! the poor, disappointed 
little thing.” 
He laughed. 
“ By Jove, I shouldn’tmind ating 
such a little mistake as that. 
shouldn't mind discovering you were 
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hefress to a comfortable competence 
either, young lady ; I should rather 
like it. Love in a cottage on two- 
pence a year's a mistake, as my lady 
of Burleigh might have found out, 
by-and-by.” ; 

A red flush came into the soft cheeks. 

“Oh, Jack ! don’t say that.” 

“What? Gad I will say it. Cot- 
tage bliss is one of the world’s oldest, 
bitterest mistakes. I couldn’t stand 
it for a month—I know I couldn’t ; 
not even with you, my child.” 

She sighed. 

“Ah!” she said ; “ you are begin- 
ning to repent having married such 
an ill-suited village maiden ?” 

“No, not at all; I’m. perfectly 
satisfied.. Love upon nothing a year 
in London, is a very different matter 
to love among caterpillars and dam 
leaves ; I wouldn't change places wit 
any one ; I’d rather have your pretty 
face always before me, than goodness 
knows how many thousands a year ; 
give me your hand—you believe me, 
don’t you ?” 

“Yes, yes.” 

Of course she did ; he was her land- 
scape painter once again ; thisevening 
the dream was only beginning over 
again. 

Mrs. Dashwood was performing her 
devotions, in a kneeling attitude now, 
close to her idol—very close ; her soft 
young face was resting beside his, on 
the cushion of the sofa. 

“ Jack !” she said, with her hands 
still in his, “will you ever grow 
tired of your village maiden, I won- 
der ?” 


“ Never !” hesaid ; and she believed 
him still. 

My Dutch picture is beginning to 
fade ; the fire light doesn’t shine on 
the golden hair and white dress any 
longer ; the silver bells in the picture 
tower ring out midnight, and the 
voices are hushed. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


“NOT ALL FORGOT.” 


THE snow wasstill lying on the ground, 
and thatching the roof of the snug 
suburban house, where Aggie had her 
home. Christmas-day was very near 
at hand now ; the a garments 
had all been disposed of long ago. 
Aggie had gone on in her hum-drum, 
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tranquil life, among her small duties 
and. pleasures, ever since ; it was @ 
very narrow circle in which she moved 
—there was very little to be done ; 
but in her quiet, unpretending way, 


e for herself many little 
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she had 
occupations. 
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My saint aes istering much té6 the 
wants of others, had but little idle 
time of her own ; but what she had 
she used well. 

Over the brick wall, through the 
branches of the chestnut trees, can be 
had a little peep of green ; other trees 
can be seen there, clustering in alittle 
group down below in the valley, and 
among those trees rosethe grey church 
tower, ivy-grown and quaint. 

Through the winter’s snow andrain 
—in the cold March winds—down the 

een lanes, when the hedges were in 

lossom—in winter and summer— 
my saint wound her way regularly, 
twice a week, to that little country 
church among the trees. There was 
a great attraction there for her ; 
among her little duties, the pleasantest 
was this one ; even that one talent of 
hers, her clear, true voice, was put out 
tosome good use. Sunday after Sun- 
day, blending with it, sang out a score 
of other sweet young voices, singing 
praises unto God. This quaint little 
country church, unlike most country 
churches, boasted its organ ; and good, 
gentle Aggie, with her little choir 
near her, regularly played the Sunday 
hymns and psalms. 

Here, too, often, away from every- 
one— alone in that old house of 
ae saint would sit there by 

er me ; sometimes in the warm 
sunlight — sometimes in the quiet 
evening’s dusk, singing for herself 
those songs of praise, making the 
empty church echo with her full, clear 
voice. 

Outside, too, in the church-yard, 
day-dreaming Aggie, tired sometimes 
with her music, would sit down 
among the graves to think. Moraliz- 
ing,—those humble grave-stones told 
her that “ All flesh is grass ;’—that 
“man walketh in a vain shadow ;” 
—and a hundred other little truisms. 
Aggie had them all off by heart, those 
inscriptions ; some of them were half 
worn-out now; some were almost 
new ; but still they spoke to her of 
old world lives and deaths,—of fa- 
shions which had aa away for 
ever ; and my thoughtful young saint 
had scope here for all kinds of dreams. 
But now those green mounds were 
shrouded over with snow ; the willow 
trees were leafless and bare ; and so 
she passed them by in her church 
visits, never pausing. 

“All flesh is grass,” and “man 
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walketh in a yain shadow ;” “The 
fashion of this world passeth away ;” 
but while it lasts, on the whole, it is 
not such a very bad fashion. If 
there is much ill in the world, there 
is also much good; and I would 
rather by far go on living and bear- 
ing my little sorrows and joys, than 
fiy from them to other ills which I 
know not of. I suppose every one 
feels very much the same. 

Aggie was thinking all this to her- 
self on this bright sunny day, as she 
trod the gravel walk up to the church 
door. Although in her heart there 
rose at times a great despair, as she 
thought of the long long miles which 
separated her from the Welsh val- 
ley where Charles Okedon had his 
home ; still in her heart there was 
also a hope stronger than all the 
anguish there, which told her that 
this fashion would also pass away 
with the others, that the years would 
bring changes with them, changes 
for the better ; and so passing by the 
quiet graves she stepped into the 
church. 

It was noon ; a clear frosty De- 
cember day, with a cloudless sky. 
Long she stayed that day with her 
music and thoughts. Through the 
open door, out into the still air, 
floated those organ notes. Passers 
by stopped to listen, leaning upon the | 
wooden gate, looking over the snow 
mounds, they paused in their way to 
listen. 

That evening her hope was revived, 
sitting with the old man, working 
silently near him, great joy came 
into her heart. 

“ Aggie,” he said, laying down his 
newspaper, and removing his spec- 
tacles, “I have been thinking Se 
very lonely poor young Okedon must 
be all alone in Llanaber at this 
Christmas time ; suppose we ask him 
up here for @ week or so?” 

He wasn’t looking at her as he 
spoke, and so he didn’t see the rich 
warm colour come rushing into her 
cheeks. 

“ He can’t be so very lonely,” she 
said, “ the Foulkeses are there still, I 
think.” 

Brave Aggie, she was fighting 
against her hopeless love even then. 

“No matter, I dare say he’ll pre- 
fer our society ; give him the chance 
at all events,” 

So she wrote to him a very cold 
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formal little note. “ Papa hoped that 
he would come,” it said; no hope 
from her. But oh, how welcome that 
same little letter was to Mr. Charles 
Okedon, as he opened it two days 
after at his breakfast table at Beau- 
manoir, Llanaber. How he blushed, 
how light his heart grew all at once. 
Go! of course he would go. What 
mattered the long miles that lay be- 
tween them then. Fondly he lingered 
over that neat letter, turning it and 
twisting it about ; this first letter of 
hers, cold and formal as it was, should 
be treasured up among the precious 
things of his life. Reverently he 
stowed it away in an old desk, 
among relics and old papers. In 
years to come, when strange hands 
should rummage among those trea- 
sures, strange hearts would wonder 
why this short, dull little letter had 
found a place there. 

The snow was lying deep at Llana- 
ber also ; it hung upon the ivy leaves 
up at the Manoir, and frosted the 
red brick walls. Charlie Okedon had 
so far contrived to live on without 
the society of that grave, quiet little 
girl with the soft eyes ; but much of 


the joy and brightness of his life had 


gone with her. Regretfully he look- 
ed back upon the summer days spent 
with her. Often he blamed himself 
that he had so let her carry away 
with her so much of the joy of his 
life. Then again he told himself that 
she was heartless and cold, that such 
a love as his was thrown away upon 
her; and over and over again he 
made the resolution, that, bravelyand 
firmly, with a strong will, he would 
strive to forget her. But the old 
wound was opened again in his heart 
as he held that neatly-written note 
in his hands, and read the hope in it. 
He had made such good wise resolu- 
tions to be brave and patient, but 
here was one more chance for him, 
and the temptation was too great a 
one. Ofcourse he would go! and 
then’ he sat down in his snuggery to 
answer it. 

“Tt was so kind of them,” he wrote, 
“to take pity on his loneliness.” In 
a big bold hand he wrote it, on soft 

ink paper. Then he directed it; the 
loved name, how it seemed to 
smile up at him from the paper, sad- 
ly, regretfully. “Oh, my love!” and 
the big romantic young fool actually 
kissed the pink envelope. 
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* Charlie was dining out to-night, a 
very unusual occurrence with my 
hero. Lady Mary had taken fcom- 
passion on him more than once ; she 
felt for his loneliness, she had such a 
liking for him, and very kindly she 
held out her hand to greet him as 
he stepped into the chintz-covered 
drawing-room. 

My young hero was in wonderful 
spirits to-mght. In his pocket he 
carried the answer to that treasured 
note of Aggie’s, and in his heart there 
was great light and sunshine. It 
was a very snug cozy little dinner, 
this, at the Elms. Smiling, happy 
Lady Mary, chatted away tenn 
making a perpetual little warbling 
and chirping with ber merry voice. 
Fanny doing her very best to get up 
a flirtation with steady heavy Charlie. 
and Captain Tom in very good 
spirits, telling his little sporting anec- 
dotes, and eating a very good dinner. 

Fanny and her brother had re- 
turned from London to the Elms, to 
spend their Christmas-day in that 
retired old place by the sea. The 
news of Captain Dashwood’s mar- 
riage had been a great shock to Miss 
Foulkes. To her it had seemed such 
a far off evil, so very uncertain, that 
she had never fully realized it to 
herself until one day in Chester- 
street, when Caroline Dashwood had 
paid her a long afternoon visit, and 
confided the terrible news to her 
startled shocked little friend. 

When at last the two gentlemen 
were left together over their wine, 
somehow it seemed that they had 
wonderfully litle to say to each other. 
Charlie had not seen Captain Tom 
since the memorable day at the 
Elms; he had never clearly under- 
stood the mystery of that day; he 
had gone on puzzling over the 
thoughts which 'om’s attentions to 
Aggie had wakened within him; but 
now, with that pink note buried 
deep in his pocket, he had no anger 
or jealousy in his heart. 

Tom Foulkes had not, lover-like, 
grown thin or broken-spirited with his 
disappointment. ‘I will wait,” he kept 
saying to himself,and while he waited, 
he was living his old jolly life just 
the same, he was eating his com- 
fortable dinners, and drinking his 
good wines, pottering over his horses 
and dogs, hunting and shooting. He 


and Fanny had not made a long stay 
39. 
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in London; there was a pleasant 
country visit to be paid near Chester. 
They had been a long time away, 
and had only just returned to the 
Elms ; so Charlie had not seen this 
jolly fat gentleman for an age. 
Over the wine and biscuits Tom 
Foulkes told countless pleasant anec- 
dotes to his silent young companion 
—tales of country pleasures and 
amusements—the great havoc made 
among the woodcocks, at that old 
place near Chester, the charades and 
tableaux in which he had figured, 
and all the other news of the day. 
Charlie sat ane quietly to the 
cheery voice and pleasant merry clat- 
ter. He didn’t hear much of the 
Captain’s gossip, I think ; his hand 
was in his pocket, pressing the pink 
note, and his thoughts were far far 
away in a dreamland of his own, 
where dwelt a gentle quiet little girl, 
with pensive eyes and a soft smiling 
mouth ; he heard the music of a 
sweet low voice in his ear, and firmer 
and closer he pressed the soft tinted 
letter in his strong hand. Captain 
Tom did not remark his friend’s list- 
lessness and inattention ; he rattled 
away with his pleasant stories ; he 
didn’t care who listened, or who did 
not. “Iam thinking of running up 
to Cheltenham for a day or two,” he 
said at last ; ““my heart is in Chel- 
tenham ; I have very dear friends 
there; it’s a jolly place,” 

Charlie felt his heart stand still. 
" Really,” he said, “when do you 

“Well, I haven’t quite made up 
my min a” 

A load was lifted off Charlie’s 
heart ; but still he wasn’t satisfied. 
“ Going to stay with any one?” he 
asked. 

“No; the fact is, Charlie, I am 
going to follow her.” 

Then for a moment the pleasant 
room, the pictures and flowers, the 

lasses and decanters, all danced a 

ind of fandango before Mr. Oke- 
don’s eyes ; a hundred voices caught 
s the Captain’s words, “follow her.” 

e couldn’t speak, he couldn’t ask 
“who?” “follow who?” His tongue 
clave to the roof of his mouth ; des- 
perately he clutched the pink’ note 
which lay buried in his po 
There was a pause. Captain Foulkes 
was gazing down thoughtfully on 
the carpet, and so he didn’t see the 
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strange wild light in Charlie’s gray 
eyes—the terrified look in his pale 


ce. 

“When she was here,” Tom said, 
speaking dreamily, still looking down, 
“T made her an offer, which she re- 
fused, but even in refusing me then 
she held out a hope to me. I told 
her I would wait, and she didn’t for- 
bid me.’ 

Then in the depths of his pocket 
Charlie crushed the pink letter 
fiercely in his hand ; in the depths 
of his brave heart he was striving to 
crush and smother _ his hopeless 
passion. 

“ And now—now you are going to 
ask her once again ?” he asked, and 
his voice was very low ; but it was 
firm. 

“T think so.” 

“Then go at once—go to-morrow. 
Don’t wait any longer ; waiting is a 
mistake. Go to her—ask her once 
for all, and have done with it ; don’t 
keep putting it off ; and then if she 
accepts you, then—then I hope you 
will be very happy, Tom.” 

He had spoken hurriedly ; he had 
stood up from his place at the table, 
and the strange wild light had still 
been in his eyes. 

“Thank you, I think I will.” 

“And — and, I must wish you 
good night now ; I have a cold walk 
before me.” 

“So soon—why its only ten 
o'clock.” 

“T have a long walk.” 

Captain Tom looked up a little 
surprised, There was a eabapiil sad 
air about his friend. Was it the 
thought of that lonely Manoir house 
among the trees, of his solitary life, 
that was making him sad ? 

“You must come over often now, 
Okedon ; and, by-the-bye, you must 
eat your dinner with us this day 
week—mind you come.” 

“Thanks—oh yes—that is, I don’t 
know. I—I may be away. If I 
can, you know—very kind of you. 
Good night.” 

“Good night.” 

And then Charlie walked away in 
the moonlight through the snow. On 
and on with his heavy heart and his 
heavy weary thoughts, he never 
paused on his way until he stood 
under his own tall, leafless trees in 
the Manoir avenue. Then he stopped. 

The wide branches were arching 
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over his head, and the moonlight fell 
in lines and patches on the wide 
gravel walk, making great shadows 
there. He stood a solitary figure, in 
shine and shade, looking upward to 
that dome of branches, standing as 
it were in some old-world cathedral 
with the light of heaven streaming on 
him through narrow windows, looking 
upward through the net-work dome ; 
he was registering a great passionate 
vow to himself. ‘‘ As God sees me,” 
he said, “I will not betray his con- 
fidence; she shall judge between us.” 

Then he moved on again. 

That night Charles Okedon sat up 
late in his little snuggery, by himself, 


writing. The poor crushed letter, 
which had been buried in his pocket so 
many hours, was pulled out and 
tossed into the fire ; and with a firm 
hand he wrote a new letter, tellin 

how unavoidably he was prevente 

accepting Mr. Fremantle’s kind in- 
vitation. “Some other time,” he 
wrote, he couldn’t quite make up his 
mind never to see her again; and 
Aggie read that friendly little note 
to the old man. 

“ He cannot come,” she said, and 
then carelessly she set about her du- 
ties, with the old despair in her 
heart, striving to forget him. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


“GLAD TIDINGS OF GREAT JOY.” 


“T CANNOT pay it, I have no money. 

Send him away, Mrs. Perkins, please.” 
“He won’t go, mum. He says as 

how he has been here upwards of 

twenty times before, and he must be 
i ’ 


paid. 
j on what shall I do; what shall I 


0 

And iy stood the picture of des- 
pair, in her pretty morning gown, be- 
fore Mrs. Perkins. - 

“They is so audwacious, them 
sort; they is. I told him as how 
master was out, and you wasn’t well, 
and he says quite sharp, ‘I know 
them dodges, and they won't do. Say 
Pll wait.’ ” 

“How much is it, Mrs. Perkins ? 
Oh, dear, I wish we could keep out 
of debt.” 

“Ten pounds fifteen, mum.” 

“Tell him he shall have it—indeed 
he shall—if he will only wait until 
to-morrow. I can speak to Captain 
Dashwood to-day.” 

Mrs. Perkins paused irresolute. 
“They is so impeient, they is, them 
sort.” 

“Just tell him, Mrs. Perkins, 
please, he shall have it of course.” 

Anxiously Lily listened, with a 
little bit of the drawing-room door 
open, while Mrs. Perkins disposed of 
the importunate dun. At last the low 
murmur of voices in the hall ceased, 
and finally the hall-door shut to with 
a bang; and then Lily, relieved, 
went over to her davenport to write. 

A whole pile of account-books lay 


there in a heap; a whole pile of small 
bills tumbled up together, one by one, 
Mrs. Dashwood inspected these fami- 
liar papers ; with her head resting on 
her inode poor distracted Lily began 
her weary task. Pounds, shillings, 
and pence—pounds, shillings, and 
pence—how she hated the dreadful 
sums in addition; the rows after 
rows of figures-—how they wearied 
her. “Oh, if Aggie was here.” And 
then, “Ten and five—fifteen, and 
seven—oh, I can’t do it.” And then 
in despair the papers were all tossed 
aside again, and Mrs. Dashwood 
covered her face with her hands. I 
dare say she cried ; she often did for 
slighter things ; she was a very fool- 
ish little girl. 

“Oh, if Aggie was here!” If she 
was how the patient face would bend 
over those ugly figures ; how quietly 
she would go about it in her metho- 
dical, steady way, till the whole 
problem was cleared up. But Aggie 
is not here; she is far away in her 
old roadside home ; she has her own 
little difficulties to overcome ; and 
so Mrs. Dashwood must not be a sel- 
fish little lady, she must learn to 
fight her own battles. 

Caroline had kept her promise with 
regard to the visit-paying, over which 
she and her sister had conversed by 
the bedroom fire in No. — Park- 
lane; but the event had not been 
such a great one as that first invasion 
which had been made the day before. 
Lily was not half as much embar- 
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rassed by the presence of the tall, 
stately young lady as she had been 
by the shy, awkward little girl who 
had been the first to visit her. There 
was no indignation in Lily’s heart 
against timid Georgie, but there was 
a sense of wrong—a certain pride— 
working in the little lady’s breast as 
she came forward to greet Jack’s el- 
dest sister, which gaveanew dignity to 
her manner and flushed the soft cheeks 
very becomingly. Jack saw with 
wonder the stately toss of the golden 
head, and the sparkling light in the 
blue eyes. He was proud of her. 
“‘She’s every inch a lady,” he said, 
and with muchamusement he watched 
his little wife. She was so scrupu- 
lously polite to that handsome, im- 
passive young lady; she did the ho- 
nours oi her dingy lodgings with as 
much grace as if they had been 
palace rooms ; something was prompt- 
ing her, some inspiration was upon 
her, and Lily was not herself at all. 
Caroline’s cold, searching gaze fell 
before those frank blue eyes; she 
was surprised ; she hadn’t expected 
to see sucha very daring thoroughbred 
young lady at all. 

“She’s very pretty, Jack,” she said, 
as he led her down to her carriage ; 
“and she’s such a little lady, too—I’m 
charmed with her.” 

“Tm soglad,” he said, very heartily. 
“So glad you like her.” 

Then she drove home to tell her 
mother the news; very faithfully, 
Caroline described this interesting lit- 
tle person. The soft face—the golden 
hair, and big blue eyes—the wonder- 
fully attractive manners—everything 
she told. And then she described the 
dim, dingy room, where all those 
charms were buried. 

“So dull and lonely, mamma,” she 
said, almost shuddering ; “and yet 
{ suppose Jack could not get better 
lodgings.” 

“Not without paying for them, 
certainly ; it’s a mystery to me how 
they continue to live even where they 
are. Jack has been a most egregious 
fool, and now he must reap the fruits 
of his folly.” 

And Lady Georgina had deter- 
mined that he should, some time 
or another, reap much of that bittér 
fruit. She would have him even yet, 
so humbled by disappointment, that 
he should come to her in his misery, 
and confess himself a fool—confess 
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that, through it all, she had been in 
the right, and she only ;—this much 
she had promised to herself. 

Of sunshine and shade, light and 
shadow, my young heroine’s life was 
made, most lives are so composed ; 
very few are all shadow, and very 
very few are all sunshine. Those 
were dark hours spent over the 
weary accounts and bills—and those 
were very bright sunny ones in which 
she and Georgie sat together, roman- 
cing and castle-building, in the quaint 
drawing-room in Bedford-street. They 
were wonderful friends, those two ; 
—before Lily had known her little 
sister-in-law a week, she had told her 
the whole story of her love-making 
and marriage ; she had even gone fur- 
ther back—she had told her of the 
home far away, among the roses and 
evergreens, where before the golden 
time when she first met Jack, she had 
spent her days. She had told her 
tenderly, of her old man, and in every 
one word of her pretty story there had 
breathed her loyal love for him. She 
had led her on, through all the little 
ins and outs,—the pleasant windings 
of those old times ; the merry winter 
evenings—the golden summer days; 
she had pictured them all for her ; do- 
zeus upon dozens of her pet Dutch pic- 
tures she had painted for herattentive 
young friend. Georgie had her pic- 
ture gallery full of those snug little 
scenes ; in her gallery, too, there hung 
a soft, madonna face, with clear, pure 
tints, and grave, pensive eyes. The 
madonna face had found its way into 
almost all the little Dutch scenes, too ; 
it was Aggie’s sweet, angel face, 
painted in glowing colours ; before 
that picture, Mrs. Dashwood was wont 
to fall down and worship, “ she is so 
beautiful—so good, and clever ;” a 
whole song of praises from the red 
lips, and Georgie seeing only the pic- 
ture face, worshipped too. But of her 
sorrows and troubles, Lily teld not ; 
before the angel face and true, honest 
eyes she might, in her devotion, have 
confessed all those little ills ; but to 
no stranger ear should the tale be told ; 
and so it was, that, day after day, 
Georgie was building up castles of air ; 
dreaming wild dreams for her new 
favourite ; and paintinga whole pile of 
gorgeous pictures, which were to re- 
place the peaceful little Dutch ones. 

Georgie paid many visits in Bed- 
ford-street, No one prevented her 
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going there as often as she liked ; and 
very many visits she paid to her new 
friend. They were so well suited, 
those two, they were both such very 
foolishly romantic young ladies. 


Days slipped by, but Caroline did see 


not come again to see Lily. Georgie 
came alone. But Miss Dashwood 
was better employed at home ; she 
was fighting a battle for that poor 
pretty little wife of Jack’s. She was 
making desperate efforts for forgive- 
ness. Christmas-day was very close 
at hand, and on one hope Caroline 
was still building. Jack had never 
been absent on that day ; year after 
year he had dutifully carved the 
roast beef; could his mother now 
forbid him to join their party ; could 
she bear to think of him in his 
dull lodgings on such a day; no; 
Caroline thought not. That after- 
noon Jack paid his mother a very 
long visit, and it was dark outside 
in the street when he rose to go. 
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“You will dine with us on Christ- 
mas-day, Jack?’ his mother said, 
holding his hand. 

“ No—no, I think not ; th&t is, I 
have made a kind of promise, you 


“Well, then, perhaps you had bet- 
ter bring her with you.” 

And this was how the forgiveness 
came at last ; a kind of angry for- 
giveness, not given in tenderness, or 
a gentle spirit, given grudgingly. 
That evening, as Captain Jack walk- 
ed home through the snow, under 
the street lamps, he didn’t feel the 
chill blast that was blowing past 
him; he didn’t feel the drifts 
of snow beating against him; he 
was walking in a dream, by the 
shop windows, bright with Christmas 
things, and holly and ivy ; hurrying 
on through the streets, bringing with 
him glad tidings of great joy, to the 
little lonely lady who was waiting for 
him in Bedford-street. 


ANGLO-SAXON . LEECHDOMS, 


MEDICINE AND ASTRONOMY IN THE DARK AGES. 


THERE was a time when in the popu- 
lar belief every class of visible objects, 
and frequently individuals of these 
classes, enjoyed the protection of a 
tutelar deity. They not only enjoyed 
this privilege, but possessed along 
with their obvious qualities, others of 
an occult nature, known only to their 
invisible guardians, and those mortals 
who by secret rites and charms knew 
how to propitiate them. It can 
searcely be a rash supposition—that 
of the early dwellers on the earth 
being well acquainted with the cura- 
tive properties of herbs and plants. 
Adam gave names to the living crea- 
tures that were brought before him,— 
names expressive of their natures ; 
and though not mentioned in Genesis, 
it is certain that he understood the 
qualities of the various families of 
herbs and plants, and bestowed on 
them appropriate names. This know- 
ledge possessed by his descendants to 
the period of the deluge, and after- 
wlll was likely to reserved 
even when the outlines of natural 
religion became dim in the human 
intelligence. Men and women have 


ever felt the most lively interest in 
medicines and the modes of applyin 

them. Witness the all but universa 
patronage of patent medicines of 
which the only good that can be said 
is that they are harmless. Witness 
the faith of the lower orders in some 
half-crazed or knavish man or woman 
who lays claim to a knowledge of 
the natural or occult qualities of 
herbs. When the notion of the ex- 
istence of local divinities began to 
prevail, when every single tree laid 
claim to its Geienteset, when the 
blood of wounded demigod falling on 
certain flowers, tinged them, and 
communicated salutary properties to 
them—then the herb of the field and 
the buds on tree or shrub acquired 
mystic qualities in addition to those 
natural ones still remembered. 

When Christianity dislodged pa- 
ganism, it could not disabuse the 
early converts on the subject of the 
mythic power resident in herbs and 
flowers. A mere modification was 
effected by putting such and such 
curative wort under the patronage of 
St. John the Baptist or some other 
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holy personage, and ignoring the in- 
fluence of Apollo or Esculapius or 
Luna. 


MEDICINE IN CLASSIC TIMES. 


The medical practitioners in pagan 
times—at least all who had made a re- 
spectable proficiency, must have been 
wellaware of the want of foundation for 
the supposed occult efficacy of plants, 
or for the virtue of charms, but being 
also well aware of the strong influence 
of superstition on the minds of their 
patients, and also of the beneficial 
effects of faith on the bodily system, 
they did nothing to disabuse them. 
They knew that in the treatment of 
a wound, the sufferer looked more to 
the cleaning of the weapon which 
caused it, the anointing of it with 
salve, and the careful wrapping of it 
in a clean cloth, than to the corres- 
ponding attentions which should be 
paid to the wound itself. So while 
they carefully paid the needful atten- 
tion to the wounded flesh, they seemed 
equally careful about the insensible 
iron. 

Credulous as was the naturalist 
Pliny, he could afford to laugh at the 
extravagant fancies of the Magi, of 
which we shall quote afew. A per- 
son desirous of becoming an expert 
in divination, caught a mole when he 
could, cut it open, and swallowed its 
heart while palpitating and fresh. A 
husband desirous of full confidence 
in his wife’s virtue or of a certain 
knowledge of her faithlessness, placed 
the heart of a hen on her left breast 
during her sleep, and she should 
truthfully answer every question pro- 
posed toher. This the learned Roman 

ronounced an egregious falsehood, 
Cvind probably made the experiment. 

Pliny considered the doctrines of 
the Eastern Magi the most fraudulent 
on the face of the earth on the sub- 
jects of religion, medicine, and astro- 
nomy. Pythagoras proclaimed that 
the air around us is peopled with 
invisible beings of greater or less 

wer, whom it is wise to propitiate 
e lustrations and sacrifices. Cato, 
grave man that he was, had great 
confidence in the enjoyment of sound 
sleep after supping on hare. If Pli- 
nius was not mistaken our living cox- 
combs (if there are any extant) ought 
to patronise the dish, for he shared 
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the general belief that a man’s ap- 
pearance. was improved for nine days 
after eating it. The same amiable 
man stated that in his day the rule 
was to sow basil with curses and 
ugly words, and that autumnal nettle- 
root was sovereign against the tertian 
ague, provided that while it was being 
ulled, the names of the patient and 
fis parents were pronounced aloud. 

It would seem that ordinary medi- 
cine was not available against the 
quartan fever in Pliny’s day, so the 
fairy-men of the time used the dust 
in which a hawk had rolled himself, 
secured in a bit of cloth with a red 
thread, the longest tooth of a black 
dog, the heart of a viper preserved in 
a bit of cloth, the snout and ear-tips 
of a mouse kept in a rose-coloured 
pet, the little animal being set at 
iberty, the right eye of a living lizard 
wrapped in a bit of goatskin. 

The brave old Pagan leeches, like 
their disciples in modern days, were 
in the habit of prescribing nasty medi- 
cines, but our readers would not 
thank us for going into detail in this 
department. Imitating the tigers of 
eastern romance, who while quenching 
their thirst at the Nile, keep along 
the margin at a brisk pace for fear of 
a snap from a crocodile, we may men- 
tion the recommendations of Xeno- 
crates, to eat for some disorders the 
human brain, flesh, and liver, or take 
in drink the ashes of the burnt bones 
of the head, skin, and fingers of a 
man. 

Alexander of Tralles, a.p. 550, 
strongly recommended various sub- 
stances to be worn as amulets, and 
have their virtue enhanced by the 
pronunciation of certain sounds, 

hese were not the nice articles we 
meet in the “Arabian Nights,” but 
portions of the bodies of pigs, wolves, 
and small children, whose names, we 
are sure, Miss Edgeworth’s /rank and 
Rosamond never heard. The virtues 
of some of these were intensified b 
being wrapped in skin of dog or wolf, 
and so worn. In turning over the 
list of these immundices we come to 
a decent, if foolish amulet, worth 
description. ‘‘ Have the setting of 
an iron ring octagonal, and have en- 

raven on it, ‘Flee, Flee, Ho, Ho, 
3ile, the Lark was searching.’ “This 
is potent and must be reserved from 
casual folk, and revealed only to those 
who can keep secrets,” 
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This charm is sup to be Gnos- 
tic as well as the following :— 


** Write on gold leaf, in the wane of the 
moon, ‘ Mei, threu, mor, for, teuz, za, zon, 
the, lou, chre, ge ze, ou.’ As the sun is 
consolidated in these names, and is renewed 
every day, consolidate this plaster as it was 
before; now, now, quick, quick, for be- 
hold now I pronounce the great name in 
which are consolidated things in repose, 
‘jaz, azuf, zuon, threux, bain, chook.’ Con- 
solidate this plaster as it was at first: now, 
quick.” 


The practical wisdom of Hippo- 
crates preserved him from giving wa 
to such follies as these ; and the epi- 
curean spirit of Horace and the men 
of genius of his day kept restraint 
on the unwise promulgations of the 
half medical, half magical prescrip- 
tions so popular and so widely dif- 
fused ; but under the reigns of the 
late emperors magic and medicine 
again became inseparable. 

However debased the medical 
knowledge of the old Greeks might 
have been by its combination with 
magic, their surgical skill and expe- 
rience were-very respectable. They 
knew the use of such instruments as 
are undernamed, and which have 
been discovered at various times, and 
are now sere in museums,—the 
trepan, the circular saw, splints, the 
catheter, speculum magnum matricis, 
forceps, instruments for tapping, the 
probe, &e. 

The forefathers of our Anglo- 
Saxons, while living in their native 
woods or morasses had slight ac- 
quaintance with the useful portion of 
classic healing knowledge. The lan- 
cet was probably the only instrument 
they used or cared to use; and they 
endeavoured to extract healing drugs 
from herbs. 

Therapeutic science among the pa- 
gans is not so much the object of this 
eo as the practice of medicine in 

ngland from the time the first mis- 
sioners taught the inhabitants to write 
in the debased Roman characters 
still in use in Irish mss. till the days 
of William the Conqueror. Astro- 
logy always keeps pace with the 
pseudo-knowledge of the occult qua- 


* Leechdoms, Wortcunning, and Star-craft of Early England; . . 
state of Science in this Country before the Norman Conquest. Collected and edited by 


Rev. Oswald Cockayn 
the Rolls. London: 
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lities of herbs, and may not here be 
separated from it. 


PRESERVATION OF THE ANGLO-SAXON TREATISES. 


Among the ancient treatises pre- 
served in the Government archives 
and in museums, which are now in 
course of publication under the pa- 
tronage of the Lords of the Treasury, 
have appeared three very curious 
and remarkable volumes.* They will 
be found of great utility to every 
student of Archeology, and to every 
one who feels interest in the history 
of science from the earliest historical 
times, especially its medicinal and 
astronomical departments. The mss. 
translated from Latin and Greek into 
Anglo-Saxon, and such original pieces 
as the inhabitants of England pos- 
sessed from the fifth to the eleventh 
century, are accompanied by a trans- 
lation into English and liberal expla- 
nations. 

We subjoin the names of some of 
the treatises which form the bulk of 
these volumes. First in order is a 
translation from the Greek of a tract 
entitled (we give the English) “The 
Herbarium of Apuleius the Platonist, 
which he received from Esculapius 
and Chiron the Centaur, the Tutor of 
Achilles.” It would be only waste 
of time to inquire too curiously after 
the parentage and birthplace of this 
protegé of Chiron. He is certainly 
not the Apuleius of Madaura, who 
wrote the “Golden Ass.” Thereisa 
continuation to the first portion of 
the Herbarium, being a translation 
most probably of a Latin version of 
the Greek of Dioscorides, a native of 
Anazarba in Cilicia, who lived in the 
lst or 2nd century, and attended 
the Roman armies in his capacity of 
physician. He wrote a comprehen- 
sive work on the Materia Medica, 
which has been translated into Ara- 
bic and several of the European lan- 
guages. 

The “Medicina de Quadrupedi- 
bus” of that man of straw, Sextus 
Placitus Papyriensis is thus intro- 
duced. 


- illustrating the 


m.A., Cantab. Published under the Direction of the Master of 
n, Roberts, and Green. 
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“They say that a king of the Egyp- 
tians,—Idpartus he was highten,—boded or 
sent a message of health to the Cesar Oc- 
tavianus, his friend, thus queathing, or say- 
ing: ‘ By many examples I am aware of 
thy virtues and prudence, and yet I ween 
that thou never camest to know leechdoms 
of thus mickle main, or such as I learn are 
those which we obtained from Asculapius. 
I then make it known for thine instruction, 
and for that I wist thee worthy of this, to 
wit, that is, of leecherafts of wild deer or 
wild beasts, as far as it is well said,” 


With regard to the Diedrich Knick- 
erbocker of the treatise the editor, 
Rev. Mr. Cockayne, thus gives his 
opinion :— 

“No one knows anything about Sextus 
Placitus, nor why he should be called 
Platonicus or Papyriensis. Perhaps he is a 
nominis umbra, a phantom name, a medie- 
val bit of fun. Idpartus, King of Egypt, a 
contemporary of Augustus, must be a 
creature of the imagination, a stalking- 
horse for a bock-maker. .. The Bodleian 
copy, Ms. B, has bound up with it two let- 
ters of Enax, King of the Arabs to Tibe- 
rius Cesar on the Virtues of Stones. Whe- 
ther Enax ever existed shall be for men 
more at leisure to inquire.” 


The frontispiece of volume 1 pre- 
sents a fac-simile of the ms. of the 
Herbarium and the Book of Quadru- 
peds, which is preserved in the Cot- 
tonian Library, Vitellius, C. JZI. It 
is supposed to have been made in the 
first half of the 11th century, and as 
the editor remarks, “it must while 
uninjured, have been a regally mag- 
nificent work, illustrated by coloured 
drawings, and executed at an enor- 
mous expense.” It suffered in the 
fire at Ashburnham house in 1731, 
and was taken out of the ashes, a 
shrivelled, blackened lump of leaves. 
Wonderful was the trouble needed 
to restore it again to the shape of a 
book. The green paint, probably 
sulphate of copper, has eaten away 
the vellum on which it was laid ; so 
the drawings have perished, and the 
writing at the back have been de- 
stroyed. The text has been restored, 
however, from other copies. We re- 
fer the curious in the fates and for- 
tunes of mss. to the preface of first 
volume for much information con- 
cerning those on medicinal subjects, 
which have come down to us frém 
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the Anglo-Saxons. The editor has 
also afforded insight into peculiari- 
ties of the old orthography and de- 
clensions. 

Some one filled the fly leaves in a 
different hand with various leechdoms 
for diseases in the eyes and the lungs, 
gout, giddiness, pain in the chest, &c., 
and charms against various ills are 
added from other Cottonian Mss. 

The Harleian mss. furnish an 
abundance of recipes, and much pe- 
dantry is exhibited in the introduc- 
tion of the tract, MEPI AIAAZEQN 
(Teachings, or Schools of Medicine), 
Harleian Mss., 6258. 

“The earliest leech was Apollo, and his 
son sculapius or ’AcyAn7eé¢ was uncle of 
Hippocrates. These four (three) invented 
earliest the building up of leechcrafts. 
About fifteen hundred years after the Flood 
of Noah in the days of Artaxerxes, they 
lighted up the light of the leechcrafts. 
Apollo first invented the irons, when one 
healeth men with knives, and Asculapius 
the leechning or sanative process of leech- 
crafts, and Asklepios* the observance of the 
law and the cupping glass, and Hippocrates 
the diagnosis (viewing) of the sicknesses. 
Then Platon and Aristoteles followed after 
these, and said that in the human body 
there are four humours, . . that is, the 
humours in the head, and the blood in the 
breast, and the raw bile in the inwards, and 
the swart bile in the gall-bladder. And 
each one of them ruleth for three months, 
that is, from the fifteenth of December till 
the twenty-fifth of March, they say that 
the humour in the head is waxing, and from 
the . . of March to the twenty-fifth 
of June, that the blood is waxing in the 
breast ; from the fifteenth of June to the 
twenty-fifth of September, that the raw bile 
is waxing in the inwards Hence the days 
are named cuvddeg, that is the dies canicu- 
lares ; so that of them there are five and 
forty days, and in those days no leech can 
properly give aid to any sick man, And 
the fourth division is from the fifteenth of 
September to the twenty-fifth of December, 
that then the black bile waxeth in the gall- 
bladder. This is distinguished according to 
the four cardinal points of the heaven, and 
of the earth, and of the air, and of the 
deep. Then as pleased the Lord, was man 
constituted. That wanteth investigation 
and method” (very true!), 


From the Cottonian Mss. are ex- 
tracted prognostics from the moon’s 
age under the title, “ De Observatione 
Lune et quid Cavendum sit,” and 


* The learned scribe has made Aisculapius and Asklepios two different personages, 
The first name being merely the second latinised, we confess to our being puzzled. 
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pppenimntions connected with days, 
ith the sun, with thunder, and with 
dreams. Venerable Bede furnishes 
all the observations on the heavenly 
bodies. These last are found in the 
Cottonian Mss. and in the library at 
Cambridge. Having now mentioned 
as many subjects as we can reason- 
ably glance at in this paper, we shall 
resume our remarks and extracts at 
an earlier stage in our subject. 


CHARMS, 


While the knowledge and skill of 
the early Greeks passed among the 
Arabians, the hardy hordes of the 
north of Europe were nearly confined 
to the lancet and the beneficial juice 
extracted from herbs. There were no 
ophthalmic institutions, and if a per- 
son’s eye was visited by cataract he 
was advised to catch a fox, cut his 
tongue out, let him go, dry the tongue, 
tie it up in a red rag, and hang it 
round his neck. If the ailing was 
only temporary, the patient was sure 
to rub the five fingers of the hand 
next the affected organ over it, and 
repeat three times, “ Tetune, resonco, 
bregan, gresso,” andspit thrice. Blood 
was staunched by pronouncing tie 
words, “Sicycuma, cucuma, ucuma, 
cuma, uma, ma, a,” or by saying, 
“ Stupid on a mountain weat ; stupid 
stupid was.” 

Had poor Robert Burns lived under 
Ethelred the Unready he could have 
easily got rid of that terrible tooth- 
ache, a year’s experience of which 
was his worst wish for Britain’s foes. 
He had only to pronounce, in toler- 
ably distinct utterance, “ Argidam, 
margidam, sturgidam,” catch a two- 
year-old frog, spit in his mouth, and 
desire him to walk off with the tooth- 
ache. 

By the time that the sturdy Angles 
hadsettled in Britain and their leeches 
had acquired some smattering of 
Latin, they were favoured with a 
charm against an inconvenience sup- 
posed not to attend on folk who were 
ignorant of that tongue. Conse- 
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quently there is no occasion to furnish 
a translation for the formula. 

“In cubili canis U faciat, qui 
U.... non potest continere; dicatque 
dum facit, ne in cubilisuo U . . ut canis 
faciate” 

Of the evil wrought by belief in the 
efficacy of charms the editor quotes 
the following instance. Hearne the 
North American traveller, being im- 
portuned by an Indian to write outa 
charm for him which would be effica- 
cious in injuring an enemy, drew some 
circles, and triangles, and unmeaning 
figures on a piece of paper, and handed 
it to him. In a few days he was 
horrified to find that the man whose 
prejudice the Indian had intended, 
was dead. Having been told that the 
Pale-Face Medicine Man had con- 
cocted a magic charm against him, he 
took to his bed and died through the 
mere workings of his imagination. 
It was the first and last attempt in 
the field of magic by the remorseful 
Hearne. 

Another instance not so tragic is 
worth relating. A woman troubled 
with sore eyes procured a written 
amulet from a wag who wrote it in 
the German tongue. Faith doing its 
usual duty, she refrained from shed- 
ding tears, and was recovering rapidly. 
A friend hearing the circumstance 
expostulated with her on the sinful- 
ness of having recourse to charms, 
and induced her to show him the 
amulet. He read out some barbarous 
words, and then gave their horrible, 
dirty, and jocular meaning in English, 
and the eyes of the shocked patient 
were soon in a worse state than ever. 

The Saxon leeches of any expe- 
rience—at least those who had re- 
ceived Christian light— were well 
aware of the real worthlessness of 
these things, but the general belief 
was too deeply grounded, and _ they 
knew the power of faith and hope on 
the spirits only too well; so they 
allowed their patients to indulge their 
credulous whims. 

We have mentioned the insertion 
of charms on the margins of some of 
the Cottonian Mss.* The quotation 


* The Cottonian Library in the British Museum was collected by Sir Robert Bruce 


Cotton, who was born at Denton, Huntingdonshire, 


22nd January, 1570. Having 


taken his degree of B.A. in his 16th year at Cambridge, he commenced his archeolo- 
gical pursuits, and bought up all the mss, he could find, which had been dispersed 
about half a century before at the dissolution of the monasteries. During Elizabeth's 
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of a few cannot otherwise than inte- 
rest our readers. 


“ To find lost cattle.—Neither stolen nor 
hidden be aught of what I own; any more 
than Herod could our Lord. I remembered 
St. Helena, and I remembered Christ on 
the rood hung. So I think to find these 
beeves ....and to love them, not 
lead them astray. Garmund, servant of 
God, find me those beeves, and bring 
home those beeves; so that he, the 
misdoer, may never have any land to lead 
them to, nor. . house to keep them in... . 
Within three nights I will try his powers, 
his might, his main, and his protecting 
crafts; be he quite wary, as wood is ware 
of fire, as thigh of bramble or of thistle, he 
who may be thinking to mislead these 
beeves, or to mispossess this cattle.— 
Amen.” 


There is an odd mixture of the 
mere charm, and a tender spirit of 
piety in the following rhapsody :— 


“T fortify myself in this rod (rood ?), 
and deliver myself into God's allegiance 
against the sore sigh, against the sore 
blow, against the grim horror, against the 
mickle terror, which is to every one loathly, 
and against all the loathly mischief which 
into the land may come. A triumphant 
charm, a triumphant rod I bear, word 
victory, and work victory. Let no night- 
mare mar me, nor fear come on me; but 
may the Almighty heal me, and His Son 
and the Paraclete Spirit, Lord, worthy of 
all glory, as I have heard,—heaven’s crea- 
tor. Abraham and Isaac, and such men, 
Moses, and Jacob, and David, and Joseph, 
and Eve, and Hanna, and Elizabeth, Sarah, 
and eke, Mary, Mother of Christ, and also 
a thousand of the angels I call to be a guard 
to me against all fiends . . . May there be 
to me a hope of glory, hand over head, the 
hall of the hallows (The Blessed), the regions 
of the glorious and triumphant, of the 
truthful angels! With all blithe mood, I 
pray, that for me, hand over head, Mat- 
thew be helmet; Mark brynie (coat of 
mail), a light life’s bulwark; Luke my 
sword, sharp and sheer-edged; John my 
shield, embellished with glory! .... 
Friends I shall meet . . . yea in his peace 
protected against the loathsome one who 
hunts me for my life, established in the 
glory of angels, and in the holy hand of 
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the Mighty One of heaven, while I may 
live upon earth. Amen.” 


The poor farmer of our days, with 
heavy rent, light soil, and bad sea- 
sons, is deserving of some pity ; 
small, however, in comparison with 
that which a poor Saxon Franklin 
might claim when he fancied his 
land bewitched. This “man with a 
grievance” cut privily by night, four 
sods out of four extreme portions of 
his farm, then he took oil, honey, 
barm, and milk of all his cows, part 
of every kind of tree, and specimens 
of every wort (herb), except buck- 
bean, and other farm productions, 
and dropped them into the four holes, 
and pronounced all manner of charms 
over them, and carried the sods to 
the Church to be blessed, and then 
restored them to their places with 
prayers innumerable, and outed 
(stooped) down lowly nine times, and 
repeated verses such as these :— 


“T stand towards the east ; 
For grace I intreat ; 
I pray the Lord glorious, 
I pray the Lord good and great ; 
I pray the holy,— 
Heaven's Ruler ; 
Earth I pray, 
And heaven above; 
And the sooth, 
Saintly Mary, 
And heaven’s might, 
And halls on high,” &e. 


After a long repetition of verses, 
and turning thrice sunwise, and say- 
ing of many prayers, the husbandman 
obtained in barter some seed from 
almsmen, giving them in exchange 


twice as much. Then he bored a 
hole in his plough-beam, and put 
therein styrax and fennel, and hal- 
lowed soap, and hallowed salt ; and 
then laid the seed on the plough, 
and began another long ode with 
“Erce, erce, Mother Earth!” The 
plough was then driven forward, and 
the first furrow cut. Another ode, 
and then a cake made of all the 


reign he was frequently consulted by the ministers of state on constitutional and inter- 


national questions. 
his mother. 
gerous pamphlet found in it. 


He was employed by King James I. to vindicate the memory of 
In 1629 he was debarred access to his library on account of a quasi-dan- 
This hastened his death, which took place 6th May, 1681. 


After the death of his grandson, the library was invested in trustees, and became public 


property, and in 1730 was removed to Ashburnham house, Westminster. 
114 volumes were lost or destroyed, and ninety-eight injured by fire. 
library was transferred to the British Museum. 


state papers of the highest value. 


Next year 
In 1757 the 
Out of the 900 volumes, 200 include 
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various corn products of the farm, 
and tempered with milk and holy 
water was laid under the first furrow, 
and a final hymn sung, and the 
charm “crescite” and the Lord’s 
prayer thrice repeated. 
he whole process is wonderfully 

significant of the blending of the old 
worship of Cybele and Ceres with 
the adoration due to the Creator. 

When cattle were lost, if it was 
a horse, the owner sung (the charm) 
over his fetters or his bridle ; if other 
cattle, he sung.on the foot spoor 
(track), and lighted three candles, 
and dipped on the hoof-track the 
wax three times. If indoor goods 
were stolen, he sung in the four cor- 
ners and in the middle of the floor. 
The following was part of the 
charmed formula :— 


“ The Jews hanged Christ ; 
They did to him of deeds the worst; 
They paid for that in trouble ; 
They concealed it to their own mickle 
harm, 
Since conceal it they could not. 


I will own for my own possession, 

That which I have, and never will 
impair, 

Neither plot nor ploughland, 

Neither turf nor toft, 

Neither furrow nor foot measure, 

Neither land nor leasow. 

Do as I teach; 

Be thou with thine, 

And leave me with mine. 

I yearn not for thing of thine,— 

Neither lathe nor land, 

Nor soke* nor socnf ; 

Neither thou needest me, 

Nor do I mind thee at all.” 


It would be curious to trace the 
chants of the Thessalian witches as 
they attempted to draw down the 
moon by one of her three names to 
the earth, and the incantations used 
in the secret worship of Cybele, and 
the adjurations made to the sylvan 
and rural deities as unwillingly they 
lost their ancient character while yet 
preserved by the early converts after 
their adoption of the Christian faith. 
In many cases when chief or king be- 
came a Christian from conviction, the 
greater part of his tribe or subjects 
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adopted the new creed with acclama- 
tion, but with a very small knowledge 
of its spirit or its articles of belief. 
It was a work of time to enlighten 
their understandings with Gospel 
truth ; for to the one teacher there 
were hundreds of stupid, illiterate, or 
indocile pupils. To such, the early 
gross superstitions imbibed with the 
mother’s milk, adhered with wonder- 
ful tenacity ; witness the epistles and 
sermons of St. Eloi and other mis- 
sionaries, and even legal enactments 
against worship of springs, of standing 
stones, of groves, of prayers addressed 
to the new moon, &c. The charms 
on which our attention is fixed, pre- 
sent a wayward union of Christian 
prayers with pagan incantations, in 
which to quote Sir Walter Scott :— 
“The few words that reached the air, 
Altho’ the holiest name was there, 
Had more of blasphemy than prayer.” 


PROGNOSTICS. 


Diving into the obscure depths of 
the future by the aid of the superior 
and inferior influences that ruled the 
world, was not only a harmless opera- 
tion but a religious function among 
the pagans. It gratified a yearning 
natural to humanity ; and the pagan 
habit and the strong natural instinct 
combined to perpetuate the practice 
among the early converted. The 
pagan spirit has long died out, leaving 
a few isolated customs still existing, 
but the strong natural bent to know 
our future fates, still makes us observ- 
ant of omens, dreams, and the mani- 
festations of nature’s powers, by which 
we hope to get glimpses of that future, 
every day of which in the natural 
order is more dreary than the pre- 
ceding one. 

In the poem to Prognostics from 
the Moon’s age, Cottonian ss., the 
following observations are wisely 
made :— 


“The old leeches laid it down in Latin 
books, that in every month there are ever 
two days which are very dangerous for 
drinking any medical potion, or for blood 
letting, because there is one hour in each of 
these days, on which if any vein is opened, 
it is loss of life or long disease, A leech 


* Right of trying crimes committed on the estate. 
+ Power of a lord over his villeins, with the corresponding duties.—({Notes by the 


Editor.) 
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ested this doctrine, and let his horse blood 
in that hour, and it soon lay dead. 

“In the commencement of this series we 
have put the month of March which men 
call Hlyda, since it is the beginning, after 
right reckoning, of all the year, and the 
Almighty God on that month created all 
creation.” 


Here is information calculated to 
startle sluggish folk :— 


“There are three days in the twelve 
month, with three nights, on which no 
woman is born, and whatever man is born 
on these days never putrefies in body in 
the earth, nor turns foul till dooms’-day. 
Now one of these days is in the latter part 
of December, and the remaining two are in 
the early part of January, and few there 
are who know or understand thesemysteries.” 
6@” The loss is not great. 


There were distinct rules laid down 
in our Mss. as to the results of birth 
or dreams on every day of the month, 
good and bad fortune ty select- 
ing alternate days. For instance, a 


person born on the second day of the 

moon would belong livedand wealthy; 

if on the third, sickly and unhealthy. 

Birth on fourth day betokened long 

life, on fifth, it — to a future 
i 


habit of falsehood in words, é&c., and 
so on, one day making its new-comer 
an honest laborious man, the next 
converting its “little stranger” into 
a confirmed thief. Dreams generally 
followed the same routine. We hold 
this portion of Anglo-Saxon literature 
in much contempt. Any dunce taking 
pen in hand was competent to find 
suitable events for each of the twenty- 
nine days. It is a matter of surprise 
that these regulations, as well as the 
ones properly belonging to the seven 
days of the week, should ever be put 
down in writing, so many exceptions 
must have occurred in every one's 
experience. 

Thunder had as much influence as 
birth or dreams. Occurring on Sun- 
day it betokened great bloodshed in 
some neighbouring state ; on Monday, 
and a royal death was sure to follow, 
some place or other. In the old times 
dreams did not go by contraries ex- 
cept seldom, but the interpretations 
were generally of an arbitrary cha- 
racter, so were the future occurrences, 
betokened by birth on a partfcular 
day. There is no apparent reason 
why a person born on the twelfth day 
of the moon should be good and 
amiable, have a mark on its right 
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knee, and yet fall into dangers, while 
it (the day) is a lucky one to sow, to 
get married, or to travel. A maiden 
born on that day would have a mark 
on her breast, be pretty, but short- 
lived. A man falling ill, would lie 
along time under his illness or die. 
A dream would turn out well, and 
blood-letting would be successful, but 
the mixture of good and evil is un- 
accountable. Whatever remarks are 
made about the virtues of any parti- 
cular day, its aptitude for blood-let- 
ting is never omitted among the 
prognostics of the Cottonian Mss. 


DREAMS. 


The treatise on dreams in the same 
collection is modestly attributed to 
the Prophet Daniel. Not having 
read a page of the Youths’ and 
Maidens’ Dream Book for several 
years, we are unable to pronounce on 
the greater or less obligations of the 
modern to the ancient science. A 
few of the interpretations are quoted, 
the reader being at liberty to devise 
a uniform cangp-of explanation, which 
would be easy enough only for the 
numerous exceptions which pervade 
the body. For instance, any one 
might guess that “To hear asses 
braying, or see them let loose and 
running would betoken dispute and 
contrariousness,” but why the sight 
of the same poor drudges at their 
meal should portend toil is not so 
apparent, nor why anxiety should 
follow the ideal washing of oneself 
in a bath. 

It is not unreasonable that “ eating 
butter” should precede the receiving 
of a pleasant message, but’ how the 
sight of fights or barbarians should 
be the precursor of joy, would tax 
even the assumed inventor cf the 
system to explain. It will probably 
be labour lost to strive to find out 
the natural connexion between the 
following things presaging and things 
presaged. ‘To see beasts talking be- 
tokens heavy losses. Lightning be- 
tokens a descent of unrighteousnesses 
(stc.) on the world. If you eat wax 
in your sleep you shall have a dispute 
with some low fellows on awaking. 
Dogs at play betoken thanks ! Profit 
awaits on conversation with dead 
men. Tosee a harp betokens easy 
trading. Eating sweetmeats is fol- 
lowed by some disagreeable public 
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exposure. You must be careful in 
your dreams to sit on horses of white 
or dun colours ; black, bay or brown, 
are decidedly unlucky. ‘l'o go about 
in a street or a palace betokens uneasi- 
ness, and there is a strong connexion 
between orchards and anxiety. 

To see-two moons* betokens spite ; 
two suns are the forerunners of ado- 
ration ; and the man who incautiously 
handles bacon in his sleep will soon 
have a death among his relatives. To 
seea mouse and lion together betokens 
security ; to gather nuts foretells law- 
suits. 

The old dream book is not con- 
sistent in all its parts. After mention- 
ing the heavy losses that wouldattend 
the talking of beasts, we are told that 
to see any four-footed beast speak, be- 
tokens a king’s friendship; and after 
the two moons had heralded in spite, 
they introduced joy and bliss in alater 

art of the treatise. Kissing is a 

ortunate ingredient in some dreams, 
and the reverse in others ; and gene- 
tally, the breaking of the command- 
ments in dreams is a sure presage of 
some good fortune. 

There are few who do not recollect 
the strong impressions made on some 
waking hours by theimages that visit- 
ed them in sleep, and the feelings of 
regret or affection which had long 
slumbered, being sharply roused for 
a day or two after a dream in which 
the dear image of some one separated 
by death or distance, has aaty 
geet before the eyes of the mind. 

ndolent and imaginative persons are 
peculiarly liable to be affected by 
night visions ; and the recalling and 
consideration of dreams and their 
results enters largely into the mental 
occupation of many a man and woman 
whose lives are of a solitary com- 
plexion. They long for dreams of an 
agreeable character, and endeavour to 
discipline their minds at the approach 
of sleep into a condition suited to 
attract their favourite visions. Some- 
times they are.rewarded by the visits 
of dreams the ver. spree in spirit 
to those for which they have made 

preparation. 
e cannot blame the Anglo-Saxons 
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for not being wiser than many among 
ourselves on the subject of these visi- 
tations in the dark, but they might 
have afforded to leave us a less foolish 
and better digested Book of Dreams. 


WORT-CUNNING. 


Having seen how the old students 
employed their wits on the concocting 
of charms and the exposition of 
dreams, we must examine into their 
knowledge of the objects of creation 
that lay about them. This we can 
only attain by the inspection of the 
Mss. used by them and which have 
fortunately been preserved. The Her- 
barium of Apuleius and Dioscorides 
mentioned above, affords a fair index 
of the extent of their acquisitions in 
botanical knowledge. When our li- 
terary experience was small, a copy 
of the great work of Nicholas Cul- 
pepper came into our hands, and great 
was our wonder at the botanical and 
astrological knowledge possessed b 
that “ British physician,” as we too 
for granted that he had unassisted, 
acquired all the information there set 
forth. But six hundred years before 
Nicholas examined the leaves of Mug- 
wort or Dandelion, was written the 
Herbarium, and were painted in en- 
during colours the various herbs men- 
tioned. Alas! for the fatal fire at 
Ashburnham house, which injured the 
rare old book, and many others along 
with it. 

The preliminary matter of the vo- 
lume was thus arranged, the qualities 
of plant or herb being numbered. 


“Name of the wort, Betonica, that is 
Bishop's wort. 

“1. For monstrous nocturnal visitors, and 
frightful sights and dreams. 

‘2. If a man’s head be broken. 

“7, For strong blood-running from the 
nose. 

“13. In case blood gush up through a 
man’s mouth. 

“14. In case a man have a mind not to 
be drunken. 

“23. For bite of snake. 

“24, Again for bite of snake. 

25. For bite of mad dog. 

“29, For foot disease.” 


* In our youth we were frequently visited by frightful dreams in several of which 


two suns or two moons were frequently visible in the heavens at once. 


From rather 


disagreeable experience we would pronounce the two moons or two suns rather the result 
of disturbed digestion than the precursors of spite or adoration. 
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For obvious reasons, several of the 
items are here omitted. Mr. Culpep- 
per generally aimed in his work at 
more scientific exposition of his sub- 
ject. He gave some inklings of the 
family and other peculiarities of each 
herb, and salanel out the connection 
with astrological conditions under 
which its virtues should be exhibited. 
Explanations in the Herbarium form 
a second part, following the mere 
exhibition of the virtues of the herbs. 

Henbane is set down as a remedy 
against sore of ears, sore breasts of 
women, and lung disease. Veneria 
ane bees from flying away. 

ugwort healed inward sores, and 
sores of feet and sinews, and was 
sovereign in fevers and disorders of 
the stomach. 

Nasturtium or Cressacted the part 
of modern bear’s grease towards the 
hair, and relieved patientsfrom scurvy, 
swellings, and warts. Great Wort 
(Colchicum Autumnale), was good for 
“sore of joints, and if pimples wax 
on a woman’s face.” Wood Lettuce 
was applied to dim-seeing eyes. The 
Strawberry relieved oppression on the 
chest, and sore of inwards; and the 
Marsh Mallows was beneficial for foot 
disease, and gatherings on the body. 

The hound’s tongue (Bugloss), was 
used in tertian or quartan fever, and 
for oppression on the chest. Hore- 
hound was applied to “ sore of maw,” 
and White Poppy to procure sleep 
then as now. eony was good in 
lunacy, and for hip-bone-ache. There 
were several uses found for the Nettle. 

It is time to present a specimen or 
two of the descriptions and applica- 
tions of these valuable gifts of the 
Creator. 


“ Betony. This wort which is named Be- 
tony, is produced in meadows and on clean 
downlands, and in shady places. It is good 
whether for the man’s soul or for his body. 
It shields him against monstrous nocturnal 
visitors, and against frightful visions and 
dreams, and the wort is very wholesome, 
and thus thou shalt gather it in the month 
of August without (use of’) iron, and when 
thou have gathered it, shake the mold till 
nought of it cleave thereon, and then dry it 
in the shade very thoroughly, and with ‘its 
roots altogether reduce it to dust. Then 
use it, and taste of it when thou needest. 
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“Tf a man’s head be broken, take the 
same wort, scrape it then, and rub it very 
small to dust. Then take it by two drachms 
weight, and swallow it in hot beer. The 
head healeth very quickly (!) after the hot 
drink. 

“ Five-Leaf (cinque-foil). For sore of 
wamb (belly), take juice of five-leaf, the 
wort, wring out two spoonsful, give it him 
to sip, then it (the remedy), cleanseth away 
all that sore.” 


Tn appropriate places through these 
descriptions were depicted snakes, 
horned locusts, &c. Thecolours were 
very permanent and bright, but the 
drawing indifferent. Along with much 
useful information, such bits as the 
following meet the eye at times. 

“ Vervain. If any man have with him 
this wort, he may not be barked at by dogs. 

“ Peony. This wort whichisnamed Peony, 
was found by Ilaw2y the chieftain, and it 
has the name from him. It is produced 
principally in Grecia. Also, as the illus- 
trious author, Homeros, remarked in his 
book, it is found chiefly by herdsmen, and 
it has grains of the magnitude (of those) of 
the malum granatum, or pomegranate, and 
it shineth at night as a light fat or lamp, 
and also its grains are like cockle, and it is 
as before-said, most often met with and 
gathered by herdsmen at night. 

“ For lunacy. If a man layeth this wort 
peony over the lunatic as he lies, soon he 
upheaveth himself whole; and if he hath 
this wort with him, the disease never ap- 
proaches him. 

“ Dwarf Elder.—For rent of snake take 
this same wort which we named ebulum, 
and ere thou carve it off, hold it in thine 
hand, and say thrice nine times, ‘ Omnes 
malas bestias canto,’ that is in our lan- 
guage, ‘Enchant and overcome all evil 
wild deer.’* Then carve it off with a very 
sharp knife into three parts, and the while 
that thou be doing this, think of the man 
thou thinkest therewith to leech, and when 
thou wend thence, look not about thee. 
Then take the wort and pound it; lay it 
to the cut; soon it will be whole.” 


All through there is apparently 
rather more faith vested in the charms 
accompanying the processes than in 
the sanative qualities of the wort. 
In most cases, as before hinted, the 
really skilful man complied against 
his better judgment with the credu- 
~*~, of his mass of patients. 

he virtues of the pennyroyal are 


dwelt on at considerablelength. The 


* The “small deer”’ commemorated by Mad Tom in King Lear, were evidently the 
Thér of the Greeks, the Thier of the Germans, the Deor of the Anglo-Saxons,—wild 


animals, small or large. 
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description bears testimony to the 
respectable proficiency attained in 
the science of botany in the days of 
St. Edward and his troublesome 
father-in-law. 


“This wort, which is named Pulegium, 
and by another name Dwarf Divosle, hath 
with it many leechdoms, though many of 
men know them not. Further is this wort 
of two kinds—wer (vir, man), and wife, 
or male and female. The wer or male 
hath white blossoms, and the wife or fe- 
male hath red or brown. Either is benefi- 
cial or wonderlike, and they have on them 
wondrous virtue. They blow with the 
greatest beauty when other worts sink and 
languish. 

“If any thole (endure) nausea on ship- 
board, let him take the same wort, Pulegium 
and wormwood ; let him pound them toge- 
ther with oil and with vinegar; let him 
smear himself therewith frequently.” 


It is to be hoped that some Irish 
mss. on this subject may see the light 
some day. The Gaelic leeches were 
men of great study ; and wherever 
practicable the doctor’s son became 
a doctor himself; the king’s law 
chiefs had their hereditary physicians. 
In a Ms. belonging to the late John 


Windele of Cork, we came on the 
mode of plucking a dangerous = 


from the ground—identical with the 

following operation employed on the 

eee as described in the wort- 
ok :— 


“* Mandraké:—This wort which is named 
pavdpayopac is mickle and illustrious of 
aspect, and it is beneficial. Thou shalt in 
this manner take it when thou comest to it; 
then thou understandest it by this, that it 
shineth at night altogether like a lamp. 
When first thou seest its head then inscribe 
thou it instantly with iron* lest it fly from 
thee. Its virtue is so mickle and so fa- 
mous, that it will immediately flee from an 
unclean man when he cometh to it. Hence, 
as we before said, do thou inscribe it with 
iron, and so shalt thou delve about it as that 
thou touch it not with the iron, but thou 
shalt earnestly with an ivory staff delve 
the earth. And when thou seest its bands 
and its feet, then tie thou it up. ‘Then 
take the other end and tie it to a dog's 
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neck so that the hound be hungry. Next 
cast meat before him so that he may not 
reach it except he jerk up the wort with 
him. Of this wort it is said that it hath 
so mickle might that what thing scever 
tuggeth it up, that it shall soon in the same 
manner be deceived. Therefore as soon as 
thou see that it be jerked up, and have 
possession of it, take it immediately in 
hand and twist it, and wring the ooze out 
of its leaves into a glass ampulla (pitcher); 
and when need come upon thee that thou 
shouldst therewith help any man, then 
help thou him in this manner,”¢ &c., &c. 


The author of the Herbarium re- 
commended every one afflicted with 
head-ache or sleeplessness to get his 
forehead smeared with the juice of 
mandragora. Owners of sore ears would 
wonder at the speed with which they 
would be healed by it. The hands 
of the root were sovereign in attacks 
of the gout. Any person afflicted 
with witlessness or devil sickness (de- 
moniacal possession) was relieved by 
a portion of the body of the root. 
We give the last use textually from 
the Herbarium :— 


“If any see some heavy mischief in his 
home, let him take this wort, mandragoras, 
into the middle of the house, as much of it 
as he then may have by him. He com- 
pelleth all evils out of the house.” 


The croton oil plant, though men- 
tioned in the treatise as not being a 
native of England, was not omitted; 
neither were the virtues of sundry 
plants supposed efficacious against 
scorpion-bites, an evil to which the 
Anglo-Saxon readers were hardly ob- 
noxious. The seeds of the croton 
oil plant were powerful against the 
“tempestuousness of hail,” andif hung 
on a ship it was wonderful in allay- 
ing tempests. 

“This wort thou shalt take thus speak- 
ing: ‘ Herba Ricinus, precor uti adsis meis 
incantationibus, et avertas grandines, ful- 
gora, et omnes tempestates, per nomen 
Omnipotentis Dei, qui te jussit nasci;” that 
is, in our language, ‘ Wort ricinus, I pray 
that thou be at mine songs, and that thou 
turn away hails and lightning bolts, and 


* “Draw a circle about it on the ground with a pointed iron instrument.” 
+ The root of this plant bears a rude resemblance to the human figure, and from its 
top, without the intervention of a stem, its broad and picturesque leaves expand them- 


selves. 
odour of apples. 


The fruit is about the size of a sparrow's egg, and, when cut or bruised has an 
A fetid narcotic odour is diffused by the whole plant. 
of it was formerly administered to patients about to undergo a surgical operation. 


A preparation 
Dab- 


blers in magic were accustomed to improve the biforked root into a closer resemblance 
to the human figure, and use it for baleful purposes, We need here only allude to its 


mention in the domestic history of Jacob. 
VOL, LXIX.—NO, CCCCXIII. 
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all tempests, through the name of the Al- 
mighty God, who hight thee to be pro- 
duced.’ And thou shalt be clean when 
thou pluckest this herb.” 


We conclude this portion of our 
paper with the wonderful virtues of 
the Periwinkle—the Pervenche of J. 
J. Rousseau, good botanist but 
wretched moralist. 

“ Periwinkle.—This wort, which is named 
Priapiscus, and by another name, Vinca 
Pervinca, is of good advantages for many 
purposes, that is to say, first against 
devil-sickness or demoniacal possessions, 
and against snakes, and against wild beasts, 
and against poisons, and for various wishes, 
and for envy, and for terror, and that thou 
may have grace; ‘and if thou hast this 
wort with thee thou shalt be prosperous 
and ever acceptable. This wort thou shalt 
pluck thus, saying, ‘ I pray thee, vinca per- 
vinea, thee that art to be had for thy many 
useful qualities, that thou come to me glad, 
blossoming with thy mainfulness; that 
thou outfit me so that I be shielded and 
ever prosperous, and undamaged by poisons 
and by wrath.’ When thou shalt pluck 
this wort thou shalt be clean from every 
uncleanness ; and thou shalt pluck it when 
the moon is nine nights old, and eleven 
nights, and thirteen nights, and thirty 
nights, and when it is one night old.” 


The reader is warned against the 
impression of the whole Herbarium 
consisting of such egregious bits of 
fanciful and occult information as we 
have generally quoted. There is evi- 
dent through the whole collection 
much practical knowledge of the 
natural qualities of plants, and the 
best modes of applying them to the 
various ills to which the human body 
is subject. This knowledge had come 
to the Anglo-Saxons as well by the 
traditionary lore which they had 
brought from their woods and 
marshes, as from the information 
possessed by the civilized nations of 
antiquity, and handed down by them 
in writing. It smacks of silliness and 
presumption to undervalue the medi- 
cal skill possessed by the ancients. 
The prescriptions of Galen who 
visited patients in Roman camps and 
palaces in the second century, and the 
aphorisms of Hippocrates, who ef- 
fected cures and wrote books 440 
B.C., are held in estimation to this 
day by our most skiiful pee ; 
and the treatise, De Meduina of 
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Celsus, who wrote and healed in the 
reign of Cesar Augustus, is still used 
as aclass book. Our limits do not 
permit us to do more than indicate 
this circumstance, so well worthy of 
consideration. 


ANIMAL LEECHDOMS, 


We proceed to examine what that 
man of less than straw, mere chaff, 
Sextus Placitus, has to say on the 
cures effected by portions of the 
bodies, or hair, or horns, or hoofs, of 
quadrupeds. Little do hunters and 


farmers of this nineteenth century 
reck of the treasure they unwittingly 
pee in the body of the common 
adger. 


“ Brock. — There is a four-footed neat 
which we name Tazxonem, that is Brock in 
English. Catch that deer (see ante) and 
do off the teeth from him while yet quick 
(living), those which he hath biggest, and 
thus say—‘In the name . ... I 
thee slay, and beat thy teeth off thee.’ 
Then wind them up in a linen rail (cloth) 
and work them in gold or silver that they 
may not touch thy body. Have them with 
thee, and then shall scathe thee neither 
heavenly body, nor hail, nor strong storm, 
nor evil man, nor aught of pestilential. 

. Take the right fore-foot, and 
thus say—‘ In the name I take 
thee for a leechdom.’ In whatever conflict 
thou shalt be, thou shalt be victorious, 

With his suet smear the horses that 
are in a fever. Mingle his blood 
with a little salt for the horses and mules, 
and any four-footed neat which are strug- 
gling with pestilence. Put it by means of 
a horn on the deer’s mouth, and 
they will be hale. Seethe his brain in 
three sextarii of oil in a new crock till that 
the third part be boiled away; bottle off 
and preserve it. If any one be troubled 
with head-racking pain, smear him there- 
with for three nights; he will be healed, 

4 Take his liver, divide it, and 
delve it down at the turnings-round of thy 
land-boundaries, and of thy borough-wall- 
foundations, and hide thé heart at thy 
gates. So shall you be preserved from 

and His hide is useful to 
hounds and to all neat to preserve them 
from pestilence. Have fell pieces of the 
hide on thy shoes; thou shalt never feel 
distress in thy feet, thou holiest Cesar.* 
When thou travellest through 
earth’s circumference, eat his flesh sodden, 
and it shall be good to thee and to thy 
hosts,” 


* Octavius, to wit, see ante. 
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But were we to copy all the vir- 
tues inherent in the brock’s little 
cosmos, the reader would be tired 
and astonished without being much 
edified, so we shall merely exclaim, 
“Oh, the rare old badger !” 

The: effigy of every animal was 
placed over his historyand encomium, 
the figure of a snake occasionally 
interposing, where some cure of his 
bite was recorded. Hartshorn met 
with the highest encomiums, several 
ofthe cures being probably authentic. 
There was scarce a portion of the 
fox’s corporation, hide and hair, that 
did not possess healing and strength- 
ening virtues, some applications 
being better adapted for surgeons’ 
Latin than the more widely under- 
stood English. Much as we admire 
the collection we cannot conscien- 
tiously recommend it for family read- 
ing, though it does not present a trace 
of bad intention. 

The hare met with as much atten- 
tion as the fox ; and surely he was a 
useful animal in the “ages of faith.” 
Women found different portions of 
him most serviceable in the ills from 
which their more selfish lords are 
exempt. Puss’s wamb dressed in oil 
was superior to the grease of any 
bear of Swedenor Muscovy. Jewish 
women dread the disgrace of barren- 
ness : let them take a hare’s rennet 
in wine, and banish apprehension. 
The same wonderful remedy render- 
ed rent of snake and bite of scorpion 
harmless. A hare’s brain rubbed on 
young children’s gums rendered their 
teething painless. His liver, taken 
in wine, cured sore eyes. 

Many and great were the virtues 
attributed to a he-goat’s belongings ; 
one of the most useful and curious 
being a complete change from a wak- 
ing state to one of unbroken sleep, 
caused by putting his horn under 
your head. For mere nastiness the 
chapter on the he-goat is pre-eminent. 
The cures effected by the spoil of 
wolves, boars, &c., are in many re- 
spects too dearly obtained when the 
substances and their mode of appli- 
cation are taken into account. It is 
a relief to be introduced to the lion 
after enduring so many immundices 
among these animals, especially as 
any one troubled with apparitions, 
gets instant relief by eating bis flesh ; 
and his suet dropped into a sore sur- 
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prises the party by the instantaneous- 
ness of the cure. In fact there is no 
sore 80 inveterate as to resist the ap- 
plication of lion’s grease. 

The bull is not far behind the lion. 
If you be bit by man or ape! apply 
the bull’s gall to it, and all danger is 
gone. Sextus Placitus was not wise 
in attributing so many virtues to the 
ashes of the burnt head of a mad dog. 
He said they were good in cases of 
cancer or of hydrophobia. The 
canine teeth of a hound, burnt and 
reduced to ashes, and given to a man 
in acup of wine, effectually rid him 
of a toothache. 


“For savageness of hounds and contra- 
riousness, he who hath a hound’s heart 
with him; against him shall not hounds be 
keen.” 


Although this treatise, De Qua- 
drupedibus is calculated to amuse a 
cynical man of medicine, it has not 
pleased or interested us so much as 
that on wort-cunning. 

In the treatise IMEPI AIAAZEQN 
are leechdoms innumerable. Several 
of the recipes are really useful, but 
many are very absurd, even leaving 
the charms connected with them out 
of the question. A man becoming 
dumb all at once is restored to speech 
by dipping dwarf dwostle into vine- 
gar, and then holding itin a cloth, and 
introducing it just below the nostrils ; 
the man immediately recovers his 
voice. Considerable doubt is ex- 
pressed about the teeth being bone, 
for they are destitute of marrow, and 
if broke cannot be mended. One 
cure for the toothache is to hold in 
the mouth water in which the hide 
of a hart has been seethed, as hot 
as may be, till it cools, and this 
process is to be repeated till the pain 
is driven away. The other cure 
consists in rubbing on the teeth 
a salve in which pepper, and aloes, 
and salt, and leek, and honey are 
united. This salve, our text assures 
us, “putteth to flight all mischief 
from the teeth.” 

Great attention is paid through 
the whole series of cures to the fa- 
voured and un-favoured days of the 
moon’s age for attempting cures, but 
of the conjunctions of the planets and 
of their benign or malign influence 
there is hardly a trace, 
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STARCRAFT. 


The treatise on astronomy and 
cosmogony is very curious, and useful 
also to any writer engaged with a 
history of science, as showing the 
exact state of the knowledge of the 
heavenly bodies and their movements 
possessed by Alfred and his contem- 
poraries. In our notices and extracts 
the reader will see more attention 
paid to their shortcomings and errors 
than their proficiency ; all they truly 
knew can found in any elemen- 
tary work on astronomy. It is only 
just to the earnest students of the 
old days to point out some of their 
acquisitions supposed to be disco- 
veries of later times. However, in 
the days of Alfred or Canute, they 
added scarcely anything to what was 
en in books from the days of 

tolemy (second century). The ex- 
tract will furnish an outline of the 
sideral and planetary system taught 
in the colleges founded by Alfred. 


**On the second day formed the heaven, 
which is called firmament. It is visible 
and material, but yet we are not able, for 
its remote elevation, and for thickness of 
the clouds, and for tenderness of our eyes, 
ever to see it. The heaven locketh up in 
its bosom all the world, and it turneth ever 
about us swifter than any mill-wheel, as 
deep under this earth as itis above it. It is 
all round, and solid, and painted with stars.* 
Well, the other heavens which are above it 
and beneath it, are beyond the discussion and 
investigation of men. There are however 
more heavens, as the prophet said, ‘ The 
heaven of heavens.’ Also the Apostle 
Paulus wrote that he was taken up to the 
third heaven, and he there heard myste- 
rious words which no man may speak. 

“The sun, indeed, by God's arrange- 
ment, goeth betwixt heaven and earth, 
quite as far down by night-time under the 
earth as by day it mounts up above it. Ever 
is there on one side of the earth day, and on 
one side night. ..... The sun is very 
mickle; all as broad is it, according to 
what books say, as the whole compass of 
the earth ; but to us it seems very unbroad, 
since it is very far from our sight. Every- 
thing the farther off it is the less it seemeth 

. 80 likewise the stars, which seem to us 
little, are very broad ; from the mickle space 
between them and us they seem very small, 
Well, the moon and all the stars receive 
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light from the mickle sun, and none of them 
hath any light but from the sun's light.” 


Venerable Bede spoke very sensibly. 
on eclipses, but observing that the 
moon went through all the signs of 
the Zodiac in a month, while the sun 
took a year to perform that great 
revolution, he attributed it to the 
comparatively great distance the sun 
is from the earth. The moon going 
through a much narrower circle, got 
through the constellations so much 
the quicker. 

There was something very clumsy, 
awful and sublime as it was, in the 
notion of the ancients concerning the 
revolution of the heavens once in 
every twenty-four hours. 


** World is hight all that which is within 
the firmament. The firmament is the 
heavenly sphere painted with many stars. 
The firmament always turneth about us 
under this earth and above it, but there is 
an incalculable space between it and the 
earth. The stars which are fast fixed upon 
it turn abut with it. The earth standeth 
in the midst of all, so fastened by God’s 
might that it never budgeth either higher 
up or lower down than the Almighty 
Creator, who holdeth all things without 
toil, establisheth it. Every sea, though 
it be deep, hath its bottom on the earth.” 


The falling stars disturbed the 
minds of Alfred and Bede, and other 
wise and good Anglo-Saxons, but 
taking the contemporary state of 
knowledge into account the guesses in 
the text were happily made. 


“Some men say that stars fall from 
heaven, but it is not the stars that then 
fall, but it is fire from the sky which 
springeth off the heavenly bodies as sparks 
do from fire. There are as many stars still 
as there were at the beginning, when God 
created them. They all, for the most part, 
are fast in the firmament, and will not fall 
therefrom while this world standeth. The 
sun, and moon, and the evening star( Venus), 
and the day-star (qu.), and three other 
stars, are not fast in the firmament, but 
they have their own career apart. Thess 
seven are hight the seven planets.” * 


The planets found every week 
at some distance from their po- 
sition in the preceding one, musé 
have att disturbed the old astro- 
nomers. We pass over much of the 


* It is not meant that the stars are large white patches, but light-reflecting bodies, 


fastened to the concave surface of the firmament, 


light from the sun, 


All were supposed to receive thelr 
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tract containing sound authentic in- 
formation. The observations on rain 
correspond to what the most learned 
man would assert at the present day, 
with the mere exception of the action 
of the ascent of the steam. In the 
text it is the air that licketh, and 
sucketh, and draweth the wet from 
sea and moisture on the earth. The 
theory of thunder is, however, uf- 
iad: 


“Air draweth wet to it from beneath, 
and heat from above (no one had then 
experienced the cold of the upper air ina 
balloon), and when they are gathered into 
one, the heat and the wet within the air, 
they battle with one another with an awful 
noise, and the fire bursteth out through 
lightning, and damageth crops if it be 
more than wet. The thunder in 
this air often awfully pealeth. Is is loud 
from the broadness of the air, and harmful 
from the shootings of the fire. Let this 
narrative be thus here ended. May God 
help my hands!” 


To every one interested in the 
attempts of the earnest and intel- 
ligent of past ages to enlarge the 
bounds of knowledge these volumes 
cannot fail to be most acceptable. 
The task of these men, compared to 
that of the students in our days, was 
much more difficult. They had a 
mass of ignorance and deep-seated 
superstition, received from their 
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heathen ancestors, to remove, and 
very slow and very difficult was the 
operation. We are enabled, in the 
perusal of these volumes, to appre- 
ciate the exact condition of various 
branches of science during the period 
which intervened between the reign 
of Egbert and the invasion by Wil- 
liam. The editor is well fitted for 
his task by his intimate knowledge 
of the Anglo-Saxon grammar and 
tongue, really differing as much from 
the English nowspoken as the modern 
German speech. The translation fully 
possesses the compactness and rough 
strength of the original. Any reader 
of philological taste will scarcely 
arise from the perusal of the volumes 
without a deeper liking for unadul- 
terated English than he ever enter- 
tained before, so well does it combine 
clearness, com pactness, and vigour, 
and fitness. ‘The literary world cer- 
tainly owes gratitude to Government 
for the publication of the series of 
valuable treatises among the state 
papers and in public libraries of which 
hitherto little use could be made. 
The public money could not be better 
ompuaes than in preserving and 
making public the literary efforts of 
our forefathers, so far removed from 
us in time, and evincing so much 
earnestness, industry, and good inten- 
tion. 





LONG 


YEARS AGO. 


Att for a pretty girlish face, 
Two cheeks of rosy hue, 

Two laughing lips of vermeil tint, 
And eyes of heaven’s blue. 


All for a little dimpled chin, 
A round throat snowy fair, 

A darling mouth to dream upon, 
And glorious golden hair. 


All for a tender cooing voice, 
And gentle fluttering sighs ; 
All for the promise made to me 

By story-telling eyes. 


All for that pretty girlish face, 
C 


For a han 


as white as snow, 


I dreamed a foolish dream of love, 
Long, long years ago. 


L. Q. 
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THE TENANTS OF MALORY. 


BY J. S, LE FANU, AUTHOR OF “ UNCLE SILAS,” “GUY DEVERFLL,” *‘ THE HOUSE BY THE 
CHURCHYARD,” &c., &c. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


MARGARET HAS HER WARNING, 


Next evening, I believe, Cleve saw 
Margaret Fanshawe, by favour of that 
kindest of chaperons, Miss Anne 
Sheckleton, at the spot where by 
chance they had met before—at the 
low bank that fences the wood of 
Malory, near the steep road that 
descends by the old church of Llan- 
derris. 

Here, in the clear glow of sunset, 
they met and talked under the old 
trees, and the good old spinster, with 
her spectacles on, worked at her 
crochet industriously, and often 
peered over it this way and that, it 
must be confessed, nervously, and 
with a prudence with which Cleve 
would gladly have dispensed, she 
hurried this hazardous meeting toa 
close. 

Not ten minutes later Margaret 
Fanshawe stood alone at the old 
refectory window, which commands 
through the parting trees a view of 
the sea and the distant headland, 
now filmed in the aerial light and 
blush of sunset. Ishould not wonder 
if she had been drawn thither by the 
fanciful hope of seeing the passing 
sail of Cleve Verney’s yacht—every 
sign and relic grows so interesting ! 
Now is with them the season of all 
such things ; romance has sent forth 
her angels; the woods, the clouds, 
the sea, the hills, are filled with 
them. ‘Then is the play of fancy and 
the yearning of the heart—and the 
aching comes in its time. 

Something sadder and gentler in 
the face than ever before. Undine 
has received a soul, and is changed. 
The boat has passed, and to catch 
the last glimpse of its white wing she 
crosses to the other side of the win- 
dow, and stretches, with a long, 
strange gaze, till it has gone—quite 
gone—and-everything on a sudden is 
darker. 

With her hand still on the ‘worn 
stone-shaft of the window, she leans 
and looks, in a dream, till the last 
faint tint of sunset dies on the gray 


mountain, and twilight is every- 
where. So with a sigh, a vague 
trouble, and yet a wondrous happi- 
ness at her heart, she turns to leave 
the stone-floored chamber, and at the 
head of the steps that lead down 
from its door she is startled. 

The pale old woman; with large, 
earnest eyes, was at the foot of this 
stone stair, with her hand on the 
rude banister. It seemed to Margaret 
as if she had been waiting for her. 
Her great vague eyes were looking 
into hers as she appeared at the door. 

Margaret arrested her step, and a 
little frown of fear for a moment 
curved her eyebrows. She did fear 
this old Rebecca Mervyn with an odd 
apprehension that she had something 
unpleasant to say to her. 

“T’m coming up to you,” said the 
old woman sadly, still looking at her 
as she ascended the steps. 

Margaret’s heart misgave her, but 
somehow she had not nerve to evade 
the interview, or rather, she had felt 
that it was coming and wished it 
over. 

Once or twice in passing, the old 
woman had seemed to hesitate, as if 
about to speak to her, but had changed 
her mind and passed on. Only the 
evening before, just at the hour when 
the last ray of the sun comes from the 
west, and all the birds are singing 
their last notes, as she was tying up 
some roses, on the short terrace round 
the corner of the old mansion, she 
turned and raised her eyes, and in the 
window of the old building called the 
“Steward’s House,” the lattice being 
open, she saw, looking steadfastly 
upon her, from the shadows within, 
the pale face of this old woman. In 
its expression there was something 
ominous, and when she saw Margaret 
looking straight at her, she did not 
turn away, but looked on sadly, as 
unmoved as a picture, till Margaret, 
disconcerted, lowered her eyes, and 
went away. 

As this old woman ascended the 
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stairs, Margaret crossed the floor to 
the window—light is always reassur- 
ing—and leaning at its side, looked 
back, and saw ‘Rebecca Mervyn al- 
ready within the spacious chamber, 
and drawing near slowly from the 
shadow. 

“You wish to speak to me, Mrs. 
Mervyn?” said the young lady, who 
knew her name, although now for the 
first time she spoke to her. 

“Only a word. Ah!—yes—you 
are—very beautiful,” she said, with a 
deep sigh, as she stood looking at her, 
with a strange sadness and compassion 
in her gaze, that partook of the past, 
and the prophetic. 

A little blush—a little smile—a 
momentary gleam of that light of 
triumph, in beauty so beautiful— 
showed that the fair apparition was 
mortal. 

* Beauty—ah !—yes! If it were 
not here, neither would they. Miss 
Margaret !—poor thing! I’ve seen 
him. I knew him, although it is a 
great many years,” said old Rebecca. 
*The moment my eyes touched him, 
I knew him ; there is something about 
them all, peculiar—the Verneys, I 
mean—I should know a Verney any- 
where, in any crowd, in any disguise. 
I’ve dreamt of him, and thought of 
him, and watched for him, for—how 
many years? God help me, I forget! 
since I was as young as you are. 
Cleve Verney is handsome, but there 
were others, long before—oh! ever so 
much more beautiful. The Verney 
features—ah!—yes—thinking always, 
dreaming, watching, burnt into my 
brain; they have all some points 
alike. I knew Cleve by that; he is 
more like that than to his younger 
self; a handsome boy he was—but, 
I beg pardon, it is so hard to keep 
thoughts from wandering.” 

This old woman, from long solitude, 
I suppose, talked to others as if she 
were talking to herself, and rambled 
on, flightily and vaguely. But on a 
sudden she laid her hand upon Mar- 

aret’s wrist, and closing it gently, 
held her thus, and looked in her face 
with great concern. 

“ Why does he come so stealthily ? 
death comes £0, to the young and beau- 
tiful. My poor sister died in Naples. 
No one knew there was danger the 
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day before she was sent away there, 
despaired of. Well may I say the 
angel of death—beautiful, insidious— 
that’s the way they come—stealthily, 
mysterious—when I saw his handsome 
face about here—I shuddered—in the 
twilight—in the dark.” 

Margaret’s cheek flushed, and she 
plucked her wrist to disengage it from 
the old woman’s hand. 

“You had better speak to my cou- 
sin, Miss Sheckleton. It is she who 
receives Mr. Verney when he comes. 
She has known him longer than I; 
at least made his acquaintance ear- 
lier,” said the young lady. ‘I don’t, 
I confess, understand what you mean. 
I’ve been trying, and I can’t; perhaps 
she will? 

“T must say this; it is on my mind,” 
said the old woman, without letting 
her hand go. “There is something 
horrible in the future. You do not 
know the Verneys. They are a cruel 
race. It would be better to suffer an 
evil spirit into the house. Poor 
young lady! To be another innocent 
victum—break it off—expel him! Shut 
out, if you can, his face from your 
thoughts and your memory. It is one 
who knows them well who warns 
you. It will not come to good.” 

In the vague warning of this old 
woman, there was an echo of an in- 
definite fear that had lain at her own 
heart, for days. Neither, apart, was 
anything; but one seconding the 
other was ominous and depressing. 

“Let me go, please,” she said, a 
little brusquely, “it is growing dark, 
and I must go in. I’m sure, how- 
ever, 7 mean what you say kindly, 
and I thank you for the intention, 
thank you, very much.” 

“Yes—go—lI shall stay here; from 
here one can see across to Pendyllion, 
and the sea there ; it will come again, 
I know it will, some day or night. 
My old eyes are weary with watching, 
I should know the sail again, although 
it is a long, long time—l’ve lost count 
of the years.” 

Thus saying she drew near the 
window, and without a word of fare- 
well to Margaret, became absorbed 
in gazing, and Margaret left her, ran 
lightly down the steps, and in a 
minute more was in the house. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


Days passed during which Cleve 
Verney paid stolen visits at Malory, 
more cautiously managed than ever, 
and nearly every afternoon did the 
good people of Cardyllion see him 
walk the green, to and fro, with the 
Hazelden girls, so that the subject 
began to be canvassed very gravely, 
and even Miss Charity was pox gone 
to think that he certainly did like 
Agnes, and confided to her friend, Mrs. 
Brindley, of “The Cottage,” that if 
Aggie married, she should give up. 

othing could induce her, Miss 
Charity, to marry, she solemnly as- 
sured her friends. 

And I must do that spinster the 
justice to say, that there was not the 
faintest flavour of sour grapes in the 
acerbity with which she pronounced 
against the “shocking folly of girls 
marrying,” for she might undoubtedly 
have been married, having had in her 
youth several unexceptionable offers, 
none of which had ever moved her. 

I know not what hopes Sir Booth 
may have founded upon his conver- 
sation with Cleve Verney. Men in 
the Baronet’s predicament nurse their 
hopes fondly, and their mustard seeds 
grow rapidly into great trees, in 
whose branches they shelter their 
families, and roost themselves. He 
grew gracious at times in the contem- 
plation of brilliant possibilities, and 
one day, to her amazement and con- 
sternation, opened the matter briefly 
to Miss Sheckleton, who fancied that 
she was discovered, and he on the 
point*of exploding, and felt as if she 
were going to faint. 

Happily for her, he fancied that 
Cleve must have seen Margaret acci- 
dentally during some of his political 
knight-errantries in the county 
which he had contested with Sir 
Booth. We know, as well as Miss 
Sheckleton, how this really was. 

Sir Booth’s dreams, however, were 
broken with a crash. To Miss Anne 
Sheckleton came a letter from Sir 
Booth’s attorneys, informing the 
Baronet that Mr. Kiffyn Fulke Verney 
had just served them with a notice 
which seemed to threaten a wantonly 
vexatious and expensive proceeding, 
and then desired to know what course, 
having detailed the respective con- 


sequences of each, he would wish 
them to take. 

Now, Sir Booth broke into one of 
his frenzies, called up Miss Sheckle- 
ton, damned and cursed the whole 
Verney family, excommunicated them, 
and made the walls of Malory ring 
with the storm and thunder he 
launched at the heads of the ancient 
race who had built them. 

Scared and pale Miss Anne Sheck- 
leton withdrew. 

“ My dear, somethimg has happened ; 
he has had a letter from his law 
people, and Mr. Kiffyn Verney has 
directed, I think, some unexpected 
proceedings. How I wish they would 
stop these miserable lawsuits, and 
leave your papa at peace. Your papa’s 
attorneys think they can gain nothing 
by worrying him, and it zs so unfor- 
tunate just now.” 

So spoke Miss Sheckleton who had 
found Margaret, with her bullfinch 
and her squirrels, in that pretty but 
melancholy room which is darkened 
by the old wood, through whose 
shafted stems long, shadowy perspec- 
tives open, and there, as in the dim 
light of a monastic library, she was 
busy over the illumination of her 
vellum Psalter, with gold and ultra- 
marine, and all other vivid pigments. 

Margaret stood up, and looked in 
her face rather pale, and with her 
small hand pressed to her heart. 

“He's very angry,” added Miss 
en with a dark look, and a 
nod. 

“ Are we going to leave this?” in- 
quired the girl in almost a whisper. 

“ He did not say; Ifancy not. No, 
he’d have said so the first thing,” 
answered the old lady. 

“Well, we can do nothing; it can’t 
be helped, I suppose,” said Miss 
Margaret, looking down very sadly 
on her medizval Reoneaey. 

“Nothing, my dear; nothing on 
earth. No one can be more anxious 
that all this kind of thing should 
cease, than Cleve Verney, as you 
know ; but what can even he do?” 
said Miss Sheckleton. 

Margaret looked through the win- 
dow, down the dark glade, and sighed. 

“His uncle, Kiffyn Verney,” re- 
sumed Anne Sheckleton, “is such a 
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disagreeable, spiteful man, and such 
a feud has been between them, I 
really don’t see how it is to end; but 
Cleve, you know, is so clever, and so 
devoted, I'm sure he'll find some 
way.” 

Margaret sighed again, and said— 

“* Papa, I suppose, is very angry.” 

I think Sir Booth Fanshawe was 
the only person on earth whom that 
spirited gurl really feared. I’m afraid 
there was not much good in that old 
man, and that inost of the things I 
have heard of him were true. Unlike 
other violent men, he was not easily 
placable ; and generally, when it was 
not very troublesome, remembered 
and executed his threats. She re- 
membered dimly scenes between him 
and her dead mother. She remem- 
bered well her childish dread of his 
severity, and her fear of his eye and 
his voice had never left her. 

Miss Sheckleton just lifted her 
fingers in the air, and raised her eyes 
to the ceiling, with a little shake of 
her head. 

Margaret sighed again. 


I suppose 
she was thinking o 


that course of 


true love that never _ ran smooth, 


upon which the freig 
was ventured. 

Her spinster friend looked on her 
sad pale face, gazing drearily into the 
forest shades. The solemn shadow of 
the inevitable, the sorrows of human 
life, had now for the first time begun to 
touch her young face. The old story 
was already telling itself to her, in 
those faint ominous musical tones that 
swell to solemn anthem soon ; and 
sometimes, crash and howl at last in 
storm over such wreck, and in such 
darkness as we shut our eyes upon, 
and try to forget. 

Old Anne Sheckleton’s face sad- 
dened at the sight with a beautiful 
softness. She laid her thin hand on 
the girl’s shoulder, and then put her 
arms about her neck, and kissed her, 
and said—“ All will come right, dar- 
ling, you'll see ;” and the girl made 
answer by another kiss; and they 
stood for a minute, hand locked in 
hand, and the old maid smiled ten- 
derly, a cheerful smile but pale, and 
patted her cheek and nodded, and 
with another kiss, left the room, with 
a mournful presage heavy at her 
ei passed, th ice of 

she » the stern voice 0: 
Sir Booth called to her. 


tage of her life 
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“ Yes,” she answered. 

“ A word or two,” he said, and she 
went to his room. 

“T’ve been thinking,” said he, 
looking at her steadily and fiercely— 
had some suspicion lighted up his mind 
since he had spoken to her?—* that 
young man, Cleve Verney, I believe 
he’s still at Ware?» Do you know 

“T should know his appearance. I 
saw him two or three times during 
that contest for the county, two years 
since; but he did not see me, I’m 
sure.”’ 

This was an evasion, but the vices 
of slavery always grow up under a 
tyranny. 

“Well, Margaret ; does she corres- 
pond with any one ?’ demanded he. 

“T can answer for it, positively. 
Margaret has no correspondence. She 
writes to no one,” she answered. 

“That fellow is still at Ware. So, 
Christmas Owen told me last night— 
a eee of the Verneys, at the other 
side—and he has got a post. I should 
not wonder if he were to come here, 
trying to see her.” 

So Sir Booth followed out his hy- 
pothesis, and waxed wroth, and more 
wroth as he proceeded, and so chafed 
himself into one of his paroxysms of 
temper. I know not what he said, 
but when she left him, poor Miss 
Sheckleton was in tears, and trem- 
bling, told Margaret, that if it were 
not for her, she would not remain 
another day in his house. She re- 
lated to Margaret what had passed, 
and said— 

“T almost hope Cleve Verney may 
not come again while we remain here. 
I really don’t know what might be 
the consequence of your papa’s meet- 
ing him here, in his present state of 
exasperation! Of course to Cleve it 
would be very little ; but your exist- 
ence, my poor child, would be made 
so miserable! And as for me, I tell 
te frankly, I should be compelled to 
eave you. Every one knows what 
Booth Fanshawe is when he is angry 
—how cruel he can be. I know he’s 
a father, my dear, but we can’t be 

lind to facts, and we both know that 
his misfortunes have not improved 
his temper.” 

Cleve nevertheless saw the ladieg 
that day, talked with them earnestly 
and hurriedly, for Miss Anne Sheck- 
leton was nervous, and miserable till] 
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the interview ended, and submitted to 
the condition imposed by that’kindly 
and panic-stricken lady, which was 
on no account to visit Malory as here- 
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tofore for two or three days, by the 
end of which time she hoped Sir 
Booth’s anger and suspicions might 
have somewhat subsided. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


IN WHICH THE LADIES PEEP INTO CARDYLLIAN. 


“ My dear child,” said Miss Sheckle- 
ton next day, “is not this a very 
wild freak, considering you have shut 
yourself up so closely, and not with- 
out reason? Suppose among the visit- 
ers at Cardyllian there should happen 
to be one who has seen and knows 
you, how would it be if he or she 
should meet and recognise you ?” 

“Rely on me, dear old cousin, no 
one shall know me.” 

The young lady, in a heavy, gray, 
Highland shawl, was standing before 
the looking-glass in her room as she 
spoke. 

“ Girls look all alike in these great 
shawls, and I shall wear my thick 
lace veil, through which I defy any 
one to see a feature of my face ; and 
even my feet, in these strong, laced 
boots, are disguised. Mow—see/ I 
should not know myself in the glass 
among twenty others. I might meet 
you a dozen times in Cardyllian and 
you should not recognise me. Look 
and say.” 

“ H’m—well! Imustallow it would 
not be easy to see through all this,” 
said Miss Sheckleton ; “but don’t 
forget and lift up your veil when you 
come into the town—the most un- 
likely people are there sometimes. 
Who do you think I had a bow from 
the other day, but old Doctor Bell, 
who lives in York; and the same 
evening in Castle-street whom should 
Isee but my Oxford-street dressmaker! 
It does not matter, you know, where a 
solitary old maid like me is seen, but it 
would be quite different in your case, 
and who knows what danger to your 
papa might result from it?” 

“T shan’t forget—I really shan’t,” 
said the girl. 

“Well, dear, I’ve said all I could to 
dissuade you, but if you wi// come I 
suppose you must,” said Miss Anne. 

“It's just as you say—a fancy,” 
answered Margaret, “but I feel that 
if I were disappointed I should die.” 

I think, and Miss Sheckleton 
thought so too, that this pretty girl 


was very much excited that day, and 
could not endure the terrible stillness 
of Malory. Uncertainty, suspense, 
enforced absence from the person who 
loved her best in the world, and who 
yet is very near ; dangers and hopes, 
quite new—no wonder if all these in- 
cidents of her situation did excite her. 

It was near a week since the elder 
lady had appeared in the streets and 
shops of Cardyllian. Between the 
banks of the old sylvan road she and 
her mysterious companion walked in 
silence into steep Church-street, and 
down that quaint quarter of the town 
presenting houses of all dates from 
three centuries ago, and by the church, 
still older, down into Castle-street, 
in which, as we know, stands the 
shop of Jones the draper. Empty 
of customers was this well-garnished 
shop when the two ladies of Malory 
entered it ; and Mrs. Jones raised her 
broad, bland, spectacled face, with a 
smile and a word of greeting to Miss 
Anne Sheckieton, and an invitation 
to both ladies to “be seated,” and her 
usual inquiry, as she leaned over the 
counter, “And what will you be 
pleased to want ?’ and theorder “John, 
get down the gray linseys—not them— 
those over yonder—yes, sure, you’d 
like to see the best—I know you 
would.” 

So some little time was spent over 
the linseys, and then, 

“You're to measure thirteen yards, 
John, for Miss Anne Sheckleton, and 
send it over with trimmin’s and 
linin’s to Miss Pritchard. Miss Anne 
Sheckleton will speak to Miss Pritch- 
ard about the trimmin’s herself.” 

Then Mrs. Jones observed, 

“ What a day this has been—hasn’t 
it, Miss? And such weather, alto- 
gether, I really don’t remember in 
Cardyllian, Z think ever.” 

“Yes, charming weather,” acqui- 
esced Miss Sheckleton, and just then 
two ladies came in and bought some 
velvet ribbon, which caused an inter- 
ruption. 
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“What a pretty irl,” said Miss 
Anne, so soon as the ladies had with- 
drawn. “Is that her mother ?” 

“Oh, no—dear, no, Miss ; they are 
sisters,” half laughed Mrs. Jones ; 
“Don’t you know who they are? 
No! Well, they are the Miss Ethe- 
rages. There, they're going down to 
the green. Shell meet him there. 
She’s going to make a very great 
match, ma’am—yes, indeed.” 

“Oh? But whom is she going to 
meet ?” asked Miss Anne, who liked 
the good lady’s gossip. 

“Oh, youdon’tknow? Well, dear 
me! I thought every one knew that. 
Why, Mr. Cleve, of course—young 
Mr. Verney. He meets her every af- 
ternoon on the green here, and walks 
home with the young ladies. It has 
been a very old liking—you under- 
stand—between them, and lately he 
has grown very pressing, and they do 
say-—them that should know—that 
the Admiral—we call him—Mr. Vane 
Etherage—her father, has spoke to 
him. She has a good fortune, you 
know—yes, indeed—the two Miss 
Etherages has—we count them quite 
heiresses here in Cardyllian, and a 
very good old family too. Everybody 
here is pleased it is to be, and they 
do say Mr. Kiffyn—that is, the Ho- 
norable Kiflyn Fulke Verney-—will 
be very glad, too, he should settle at 
last, and has wrote to the young 
lady’s father, to say how well pleased 
he is ; for Mr. Cleve has been” —here 
she dropped her voice to a confi- 
dential murmur, approaching her 
spectacles to the very edge of her 
customer's bonnet, as she rested her fat 
arms upon the counter—“ wild. Oh, 
dear ! they do tell such s‘ories of him ! 
A pity, Miss Sheckleton—sn’t it }— 
there should be so many stories to 
his prejudice. .But, dear me! he has 
been wild, Miss; and now, you see, 
on that account it is Mr. Kiffyn—the 
Honorable Kiffyn Fulke Verney—is 
so well pleased he should settle and 
take a wife that will be so liked by 
the people at Ware as well as at this 
side.” 

Miss Anne Sheckleton had been 
listening with an uneasiness, which 
the draper’s wife fancied she saw, 
yet doubted her own observation ; 
for she could not understand why 
her old spinster customer should care 
a farthing about the matter, the talk 
about his excursions to Malory having 
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been quite suspended and abolished 
by the sustained and vigorous gossip 
to which his walks with haneodidies 
rage, and his ostentatious attentions, 
had given rise. 

“ But Miss Etherage is hardly 
the kind of person—is she ?—whom 
a young man of fashion, such as I 
suppose young Mr. Verney to be, 
would think of. She must have been 
very much shut up with her old 
father, at that quiet little place of 
his,” suggested Miss Sheckleton. 

“Shut up, Miss! Oh, dear me! 
Nothing of that sort, Miss. She is 
out with her sister, Miss Charity, 
every day, about the schools, and the 
Sunday classes, and the lending li- 
brary, and the clothing charity, and 
all them things ; very good of her, 
you know. I often say to her—‘I 
wonder, Miss Agnes—that’s her name 
—yowr're not tired with all you walk ; 
I do, indeed; and she only laughs. 
She has a very pretty laugh too, she 
has; and Mr. Cleve said to me once 
—that’s two years ago, now—the 
first year he was spoke of in Car- 
dyllian about her. We did think 
then there was something to be, and 
now it is all on again, and the old 
people—as we may call them—is well 
pleased it should.” 

“ Yes, but I mean that Miss Ethe- 
rage has seen nothing of the world— 
nothing of society, except what is to 
be met with at Hazelden—isn’t that 
the name of the place !—and in her 
little excursionsinto thistown. Isn’t 
it so?” said Miss Sheckleton. 

“Oh, no!—bless you, no. Miss 
Agnes Etherage—they pay visits— 
she and her sister—at all the great 
houses ; a week here, and a fortnight 
there, round the two counties, this 
side and the other. She’s a great 
favourite, is Miss Agnes. She can 
play and sing, dear me, very nice, 
she can: I have heard her. You 
would wonder now, what a bright 
little thing she is.” 

“But even so. I don’t think that 
town-bred young men ever care much 
for country-bred young ladies. Not 
that they mayn’t be a great deal 
better ; but, somehow, they don’t 
suit, I think—they don’t get on.” 

“But, mark you this,” said Mrs. 
Jones. “ He always liked her. We 
always saw he liked her. There's 
property too—a good estate ; and all 
goes to them two girls; and Miss 
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Charity, we all know, will never 
marry ; no more will the Admiral 
—I mean Mr. Etherage himself— 
with them legs of his; and Mr. 
Kiffyn—Master Cleve’s uncle—spoke 
to our lawyer here once about it, as 
if it was a thing he would like— 
that the Hazelden property should 
be joined to the Ware estate.” 

“Joined together in holy wedlock,” 
laughed MissSheckleton ; but she was 
not particularly cheerful. And some 
more intending purchasers coming in 
and seizing upon the communicative 
Mrs. Jones, who had only time to 
whisper “They do say—them that 
should know —that it will be in 
Spring next ; but I’m not to tell ; so 
you'll please remember it’s a secret.” 

“Shall we go, dear?” whispered 
Miss Sheckleton to her muffled com- 
panion, who forthwith rose and 
accompanied her from the shop, fol- 
lowed by the eyes of Mrs. Jones’s new 
visiters, who were more interested 
on hearing that “it was Miss Anne 
Sheckleton and the other Malory 
lady,” and they slipped out to the 
door-step, and under the awning 
peeped after the mysterious ladies, 
until an accidental backward glance 
from Miss Sheckleton routed them, 
and the materfamilias entered a lit- 
tle hastily but gravely, and with her 
head high, and her young ladies tit- 
tering. 

As Cleve Verney walked to and fro 
beside pretty Agnes Etherage that 
day, and talked as usual, gaily and 
fluently, there seemed ona sudden to 
come a sort of blight over the har- 
vest of his thoughts—both corn and 
flowers. He repeated the end of his 
sentence, and forgot what he was 
going to say ; and Miss Charity said, 
“ Well? go on; I want so much to 
hear the end ;” and looking up she 
thought he looked a little pale. 

“Yes, certainly, [ll tell you the 
end when I can remember it. But I 
let myself think of something else 
for a moment, and it has flown 
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“T beg your pardon,” interrupted 
Miss Charity, “Just a moment ; look 
there, Aggie ; aren’t those the Malory 
ladies ?” 

“Where ?” said Cleve. “Oh! I 
see. Very like, I think—the old 
lady, I mean.” 

“Yes, oh certainly,” replied Agnes, 
“itis the old lady, and I’m nearly 
certain the young lady also, who else 
can it be? It must be she.” 

“They are going over the hill to 
Malory,” said Miss Charity. “TI 
don’t know what it is about that old 
lady that I think so wonderfully 
nice, and so perfectly charming, and 
the young lady is the most per- 
fectly—beautiful—person, all to no- 
thiny, I ever saw in my life. Don’t 
you think so, Mr. Verney ?” 

“Your sister, I’m sure, is very 
much obliged,” said he, with a glance 
at Agnes. “ But this Malory young 
lady is so muffled in that great shawl 
that there is very little indeed to re- 
mind one of the young lady we saw 
in church—” 

“What o’clock is that?’ inter- 
rupted Miss Charity, as the boom of 
the clock from the church tower 
sounded over the green. 

So it seemed their hour had come, 
and the little demonstration on the 
green came to a close, and Cleve that 
evening walked with the Hazelden 
ladies only so far as the bridge, there 
taking his leave with an excuse. He 
felt uncomfortably somehow. That 
Margaret Fanshawe should have ac- 
tually come down to Cardyllian was 
a singular and almost an unaccount- 
able occurrence. 

Cleve Verney had certainly not 
intended the pantomime which he 
presented to the window of the 
Cardyllian reading-room for the eyes 
that had witnessed it. 

Cleve was uncomfortable. It is 
always unpleasant to have to explain 
—especially where the exculpation 
involves a disclosure that is not 
noble. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


IN THE OAK PARLOUR—A MEETING AND PARTING. 
. 


“GossipiInc place Cardyllian is,’ 
said Miss Anne Sheckleton, after they 
had walked on a little in silence. 
“What nonsense the people do talk. 


Did 


I never heard anything like it. 

you ever hear such a galamathias ?” 
The young lady walking by her side 

answered by a cold little laugh— 
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“Yes, I suppose so. All small 
ory towns are, I believe,” said 
she. 

“And that good old soul, Mrs. 
Jones, she does invent the most absurd 
gossip about every body that ima- 
gination can conceive. Wilmot told 
me the other day that she had given 
her to understand that your father 
is a madman, sent down here by 
London doctors for change of air. 
I make it a point never to mind one 
word she says ; although her news, 
I confess, does amuse me.” 

“Yes, it is, very foolish. Who are 
those Etherages ?” said Margaret. 

“Oh! They are village people— 
oddities,” said Miss Sheckleton. 
“ From all I can gather, you have no 
idea what absurd people they are.” 

“He was walking with them. Was 
not he ?” asked the young lady. 

“Yes—I think so,” answered her 
cousin. 

Then followed a long silence, and 
the elder lady at length said— 

“* How fortunate we have been in 
our weather; haven't we? How 
beautiful the hills look this evening !” 
said the spinster ; but her words did 
not sound as if she cared about the 
hills or the light. I believe the two 
ladies were acting apart. 

“ Yes,” said Margaret, “so they 


The girl felt as if she had walked 
fifty miles instead of two—quite worn 
out—her limbs aching with a sense of 
fatigue ; it was a trouble to hold her 
head up. She would have liked to 
sit down on the old stone bench they 
were passing now, and to die there 
like a worn-out prisoner on a march. 

Two or three times that evening as 
they sat unusually silent and listless, 
Miss Anne Sheckleton peeped over 
her spectacles, lowering her work for 
a moment, with a sad inquiry, into 
her face, and seemed on the point of 
speaking. But there was othe in- 
viting to talk, in Margaret's face, and 
when she spoke there was no reference 
to the subject on which Miss Sheckle- 
ton would have liked to speak. 

So, at last tired, with a pale, wander- 
ing smile, she kissed the kind old spin- 
ster, and bidhergoodnight. When she 
reached her room, however, she did 
not undress, but having secured her 
door, she sat down to her little desk, 
and wrote a letter ; swiftly and reso- 
Jutely the pen glided over the page. 
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Nothing added—nothing erased ; each 
line remained as she penned it first. 

Having placed this letter in its 
envelope, and addressed it to “Cleve 
Verney, Esq., Ware,” she opened 
her window. The air was mild; 
none of the sharpness in it that 
usually gives to nights at that time of 
year, a frosty foretaste of winter. So 
sitting by the window, which, placed 
in one of the gables of the old house, 
commands a view of the uplands of 
Cardyllian, and to the left, of the sea 
and the misty mountains—she sat 
there, leaning upon her hand. 

Here with the letter on her lap, 
she sat, pale as a meditating suicide, 
and looking dreamily over the land- 
scape. It is, at times, some little in- 
cident of by-play, or momentary hesi- 
tation of countenance, that gives its 
whole character and force to a situa- 
tion. Before the retina of Margaret 
one image was always visible, that of 
Cleve Verney as she saw him to-day, 
looking under Agnes Etherage’s bon- 
net, with interest, into her face, as he 
talked and walked by her side, on the 
Green of Cardyllian. 

Of course there are false prophecies 
as well as true, in love ; illusions as 
well as inspirations, and fancied inti- 
mations may mislead. But Margaret 
could not doubt here. All the time 
she smiled and assumed her usual 
tone and manner, there was an agony 
at her heart. 

Miss Fanshawe would trust no one 
with her secret. She was not like 
other girls. Something of the fiery 
spirit of her southern descent she 
had inherited. She put on the shawl 
and veil she had worn that day, 
unbarred the hall-door, and at two 
o'clock, when Cardyllian was locked 
in the deepest slumber, glided through 
its empty streets, to the little wooden 
portico, over which that day she had 
read “ Post-office,” and placed in it 
the letter which next morning made 
quite a little sensation in the Post- 
office coterie. 

Under the awful silence and dark- 
ness of the old avenue, she reached 
again the hall-door of Malory. She 
stood fora moment upon thestepslook- 
ing seaward—I think toward Ware— 
pale as a ghost, with one slender hand 
clenched, and a wild sorrow in her 
face. She cared very little, I think, 
whether her excursion were discovered 
or not, The messenger had flown 
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from her empty hand ; her voice could 
not recall it, or delay it for an hour— 
quite irrevocable, and all was over. 

She entered the hall, closed and 
barred the door again, ascended to her 
room, and lay awake, through the 
long night, with her hand under her 
cheek, not stunned, not dreaming, but 
in a frozen apathy, in which she saw 
all with a despairing clearness. 

Next day Cleve Verney received a 
note, ina hand which he knew not ; 
but having read—coul@ mot mistake 
—a cold, proud note, with a gentle 
cruelty, ending all between them, 
quite decisively, and not deigning a 
reason for it. ‘ 

I dare say that Cleve could not 
himself describe with much precision 
the feelings with which he read this 
letter. 

Cleve Verney, however, could be 
as impetuous and as rash too, on 
occasion, as other people. There was 
something of rage in his soul which 
scouted all consequences. Could 
temerity be imagined more audacious 
than his. 

Right across from Ware to the jetty 


of Malory ran his yacht, audaciously, 
in open sea, in broad daylight. There 
is, in the dower-house, a long low 
room, wainscoated in black shining 
panels from floor to ceiling, and which 
in old times was called the oak par- 


lour. It has two doors, in one of its 
long sides, the farther opening near the 
stairs, the other close to the hall door. 
Up the avenue, up the steps, into 
the hall, and, taking chance, into this 
room, walked Cleve Verney, without 
encountering interruption or even 
observation. Sortuna favet fortibus, 
so runs the legend in faded gold let- 
ters, under the dim portrait of Sir 
Thomas Verney, in his armour, fixed 
in the panel of the hall. So it had 
proved with his descendant. 
Favoured by fortune, without hav- 
ing met a human being, and directed 
by the same divinity it would seem, 
he had entered the room I have de- 
scribed ; and at the other end, alone, 
awaiting Miss Sheckleton, who was 
to accompany ker in a little ramble 
among the woods, stood Miss Fan- 
shawe, dressed for her walk. . 
In came Cleve pale with agitation ; 
approached her quickly, and stopped 
short, saying— 
“Tvecome ; I’m here to ask—how 
could you—my God !——-how could 
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you write the letter you sent this 
morning ?” 

Miss Fanshawe was leaning alittle 
against the oak window-frame, and 
did not change this pose, which was 
haughty and almost sullen. 

“ Why I wrote that letter, xo one 
has a right to ask me, and I shall say 
no more than is contained in the 
letter itself.” She spoke so coldly and 
quietly that there seemed almost a 
sadness in her tones. 

“T don’t think you can really mean 
it,” said Cleve, “ Pm sere you can't ; 
you can’t possibly think that any 
one could use another so, without a 
reason.” 

“ Not without a reason,” said she. 

“But I say, surely I have a right 
to hear it,” urged Cleve. ‘Is it fair 
to condemn me, as your letter does, 
unheard, and to punish me, in igno- 
rance?” | 

** Not in ignorance; at this moment, 
youknow the reason perfectly,” replied 
the girl, and he felt as if her great 
hazel eyes lighted up all the dark 
labyrinths of his brain, and disclosed 
every secret that lurked there. 

Cleve was for a moment embar- 
rassed, and averted his eyes. It was 
true. He did know; he could not 
fail to guess the cause. He had been 
cursing his ill luck all the morning, 
and wondering what malign caprice 
could have led her, of all times and 
places, at that moment, to the Green 
of Cardyllian. 

In the “Arabian Nights,” that 
delightful volume which owes nothing 
to trick or book-craft, and will pre- 
serve its charm undimmed through 
all the imitations of style and schools, 
which, projecting its images from the 
lamp and hues of a dazzling fancy, 
can no more be lectured into neglect 
than the magic lantern, and will pre- 
serve its popularity while the faculty 
of imagination and the sense of colour 
remain, we all remember a parallel. 
In the “Sultan’s Purveyor’s Story,” 
where the beautiful favourite of Zob- 
side is about to make the bridegroom 
of her love quite happy, and in the 
moment of his adoration, starts up 
transformed with a “ lamentable 
cry,” and hate and fury in her aspect, 
all about that unfortunate “ragout 
made with garlic,’ and thereupon, 
with her own hand and a terrible 
scourge, lashes him, held, down by 
slaves, into a welter of blood, and 
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then orders the executioner to strike 
off, at the wrist, his offending hand. 

“Oh, yes! you do know, self-con- 
victed, why I think it better for both 
that we should part now—better that 
we should thus early be undeceived ; 
with little pain and less reluctance, 
forget the precipitation and folly of 
an hour, and go our several ways 
through life apart. You are fickle; 
you ate selfish ; you are reckless ; you 
are quite unworthy of the love you 
ask for ; if you are trifling with that 
young lady, Miss Etherage, how cruel 
and unmanly ; and if not, by what 
right do you presume to stand here ?”’ 

Could he ever forget that beautiful 
girl as he saw her before him there, 
almost terrible—her eyes — the 
strange white light that seemed to 
flicker on her forehead—her attitude, 
Italian more than English, statuesque 
and wild ? 

On a sudden came another change, 
sad as a broken-hearted death and 
farewell—the low tone—the fond 
lingering—of an unspeakable sorrow, 
and eternal leave-taking. 

“In either case my resolution is 
taken. I have said, “arewell ; and I 
will see you no more—no more— 
never.” 

And as she spoke, she left the room 
by the door that was beside her. 

It was a new sensation for Cleve 
Verney to feel as he did at that mo- 
ment. A few steps he followed to- 
ward the door, and then hesitated. 
Then with a new impulse, he did fol- 
low and open it. But she was gone. 
— the sound of her step was 

ost. 

He turned back, and paused for a 
minute to collect his thoughts. 
course this must not be. The idea of 
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giving her up so, was simple nonsense, 
and not to be listened to. 

The door at which the young lady 
had left the room but two or three 
minutes before, now opened, and Miss 
Sheckleton’s natty figure and kind old 
face came in. Quite aghast she looked 
at him. 

“* For God’s sake, Mr. Verney, why 
are you here? How can you be so 
rash ?’ she almost gasped. ‘ You 
must 29, instantly.” 

“ How could you advise the cruelty 
and folly of. that letter?’ he said, im- 
petuously. 

“What letter ?’’ 

“Oh! Miss Sheckleton, do let us 
be frank ; only say what have I done 
or said, or thought, that I should be 
condemned and discarded without a 
hearing ?” 

Hereupon Miss Sheckleton still 
urging his departure in frightened 
whispers, protested her innocence of 
his meaning, and at last bethought 
her of persuading him, to leave the 
house, and meet her for the purpose 
of explaining all, of which he soon 
perceived she was honestly ignorant, 
in their accustomed trysting place. 

There, accordingly, among the old 
trees, they met, and discussed, and 
she blamed and pitied him ; and pro- 
mised, with such caution as old ladies 
use in speaking for the resolves of the 
young of their own sex, that Margaret 
should learn the truth from her, 
although she could not of course say 
what she might think of it, taking as 
she did such decided, and, sometimes, 
strange views of things. 

So they parted kindly. But 
Cleve’s heart was disquieted within 
him, and his sky this evening was 
wild and stormy. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


JUDEUS APELLA, 


On the stillest summer day did 
you ever see nature quite still, even 
that circumscribed nature that hems 
you round with densest trees, as 
oa lounge on your rustic seat, in 
azy contemplation, amid the shorn 
grass of your flower beds, and which 
are all oppressed and stifled with 
heat and slumber? Look attentively, 
and you. will see a little quiver like 
a dying pulse, in the hanging flower- 


bells, and a light faint tremble in 
this leaf and that. Of nature, which 
is, being interpreted, life, the law is 
motion, and this law controls the 
moral as well as the physical world. 
Thus it is that there is nowhere 
any such thing as absolute repose, 
and everywhere we find change and 
action. 

. Over Malory, if anywhere, broods 
the spirit of repose. Buried in deep 
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forest — fenced on one side by the 
lonely estuary—no town or village 
lying beyond it ; sea-ward the little 
old-world roads that pass by it are 
quite forsaken by traffic. Even the 
sound of children’s laughter and 
— are never heard there, and 
ittle but the solemn caw of the 
rooks and the baying of the night 
dog. Yet chance was then invading 
that quiet seclusion with an unex- 
pected danger. 

A gentleman driving that day to 
the “George Inn” at Cardyllian, from 
a distant station on the Great Lon- 
don line, and having picked up from 
his driver, a Cardyllian man, all he 
could about Malory, and an old Mrs. 
Mervyn who lived there, stopped 
suddenly at the corner of the old 
road, which, two miles below Car- 
dyllian, turns off inland, and rambles 
with many pleasant windings into 
the road that leads to Penruthyn 
Priory. 

This gentleman, whose dress was 
in the cheap and striking style, and 
whose jewellery was conspicuous, 
was high-shouldered, with a very 
decided curve, though not exactly a 
hunch. He was small, with rather 
long arms. His hair, whiskers, and 
beard were glossy black, and his 
features Jewish. He switched and 
twirled a black walking-cane, with 
silver knobs on it, in his hand, and 
he had two or three rings on his 
fingers. 

His luggage had gone on to the 
“ George,” and whenever opportunity 
occured along that solitary road he 
renewed his inquiries about Malory, 
with a slight peculiarity of accent 
which the unsophisticated rustics in 
that part of the world had never 
heard before. 

By this time it was evening, and 
in the light of the approaching sun- 
set, he might now, as the view of the 
sea and thedistant mountains opened, 
have enjoyed a pleasure for which, 
however, he had no taste ; these even- 
ing glows and tints were to him but 
imperfect light, and he looked along 
the solemn and shadowy hills as he 
would have run his eye along the 
shops in Cheapside—if with any in- 
terest, simply to amuse himself with 
a calculation of what they might be 
worth in money. 

He was now passing the pretty 
church-yard of Lianderris, The gray 
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head-stones and grass-grown graves 
brought home to him no passing 
thought of change and mortality ; 
death was to him an arithmetical 
formula by which he measured an- 
nuities and reversions and policies. 
And now he had entered the steep 
pretty road that leads down with an 
irregular curve to Malory. 

He looked down upon the grand 
old wood. He had a smattering of 
the value of timber, and remenfbered 
what a hit Rosenthal and Solomons 
had made of their purchase of the 
wood at East Milton, when the rail- 
way was about to be made there ; 
and what a nice bit of money they 
had made of their contract for 
sleepers and all sorts of other things. . 
Could not Jos Larkin, or some 
better man, be found to get up a lit- 
tle branch line from Lluinan to Car- 
dyllian? His large mouth almost 
watered as he thought of it; and 
how that eight or nine miles of rail 
would devour every inch of timber 
that grew there—not a branch 
would be lost. 

But now he was descending to- 
ward Malory, and the banks at the 
right hand and the left shut out the 
view. So he began to descend the 
slope at his leisure, looking up and 
about him and down at the worn 
road for material for thought, for his 
mind was bustling and barren. 

The road is not four steps across. 
It winds steeply between high banks. 
Over these stoop, and cross, and 
mingle in the perspective, the gray 
stems of tall ash trees mantled in ivy. 
which here and there has climbed 
among the boughs, and made a darker 
umbrage among the clear green foliage 
of the trees. Beneath, ascending the 
steep banks, grow clumps of nettles, 
elder, hazel, and thorn. Only down 
the slope of the road can the passen- 
ger see anything of the country it 
traverses, for the banks out-top him 
on either side. The rains have 
washed its stones so bare, wearing a 
sort of gulley in the centre, as to give 
it the character in some sort of a 
forest ravine. 

The sallow, hatchet-faced man, with 
prominent black eyes, was walking up 
this steep and secluded road. Those 
sharp eyes of his were busy. A wild 
bee hummed over his head, and he 
cut at it pleasantly with his stick, 
but it was out of reach, and he paused 
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and eyed its unconscious flight, with 
an ugly smile, as if he owed it a 
grudge for having foiled him. There 
was little life in that secluded and 
dark track. He spied a small dome- 
shaped black beetlestumbling through 
the dust and pebbles, across it. 

The little man drew near and 
peered at it with his piercing eyes 
and a pleasant grin. e stooped. 
The point of his pale nose was right 
over it. Across the desert the beetle 
was toiling. His path was a right 
line. The little man looked across to 
see what he was aiming at, or where 
was his home. There was nothing 
particular that he, could perceive in 
the grass and weeds at the point 
whitherward he was tending in a 
right line. The beetle sprawled and 
stumbled over a little bead of clay, 
recovered his feet and his direction, 
and plodded on in a straight line. 
The little man put his stick, point 
downward, before him. The beetle 
rounded it carefully, and plodded 
on infiexibly in the same direction. 
Then he of the black eyes and long 
nose knocked him gently in the face, 
and again, and again, jerking him this 
way or that. Still, like a prize-fighter 
he rallied between the rounds, and 
drove right on in his old line, Then 
the little man gave him a sharper 
knock, which sent him a couple of 
feet away, on his back; right and 
left sprawled and groped the short 
legs of the beetle, but alas! in vain. 
He could not right himself. He tried 
to lurch himself over, but in vain. 
Now and then came a frantic gallop 
with his little feet; it was beating 
the air. This was pleasant to the 
man with the piercing eyes, who 
stooped over, smiling with his wide 
mouth, and showing his white fangs. 
I wonder what the beetle thought of 
his luck—what he thought of it all. 
The paroxysms of hope, when his feet 
worked so hard, grew shorter. The 
intervals of despair and inaction grew 
longer. The beetle was maint up 
his mind that he must lie on his hac 
and die slowly, or be crushed under a 
hoof, or picked up and swallowed by 
a wandering farm-yard fowl. 

Though it was pleasant to witness 
his despair, the man with the promi- 
nent eyes tired of the sight, he gave 
him a poke under the back, and 
tumbled him up in on his feet, 
and watched him. e beetle seemed 
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a little bothered for a while, and would 
have shaken himself I’m sure if he 
could. But he soon came to himself, 
turned in his old direction, and, as it 
seemed to the observer, marched 
stumbling on with indomitable perse- 
verance toward the selfsame point. 
I know nothing of beetle habits. I 
can make no guess why he sought 
that particular spot. as it merely 
a favourite haunt, or were there a 
little beetle brood, and a wife awaiting 
himthere? A strong instinct of some 
sort urged him, and a most heroic 
perseverance. 

And now I suppose he thought his 
troubles over, and that his journe 
was about surely to be accomplishe 
Alas! it will never be accomplished. 
There is an influence near which you 
suspect not. The distance is lessen- 
ing, the green grass, and dock leaves, 
and mallows, very near. Alas! there 
is no sympathy with your instinct, 
with the purpose of your life, with 
your labours and hopes. An inverted 
sympathy is there ; a sympathy with 
the difficulty—with “the Adver- 
sary’—with death. The little man 
with the sharp black eyes brought 
the point of his stick near the beetle’s 
back, having seen enough of his pil- 
grimage, and squelched him. 

The pleasure of malice is curious. 
There are people who flavour their 
meals with their revenges, whose 
future is made interesting > the hope 
that this or that person may come 
under their heel. Which is plea- 
santest, building castles in the air for 
ourselves, or dungeons in pandemo- 
nium for our enemies? It is well for 
one half of the human race that the 
other has not the disposal of them. 
More rare, more grotesque, more ex- 
quisitely fiendish, is that sport with 
the mysteries of agony, that lust of 
torture, that constitute the desire and 
the fruition of some monstrous souls. 

Now, having ended that beetle’s brief 
lifein eternal Sane and reduced all 
his thoughts and yearnings to cypher, 
and dissolved his persevering and re- 
solute little character, never to be re- 
combined, this young gentleman look- 
ed up among the yellow leaves in 
which the birds were chirping their 
evening gossip, and treated them toa 
capital imitation of a wild cat, fol- 
lowed by a still happier one of a 
screech-owl, which set all the spar- 
rows in the ivy round twittering in 
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anic ; and hevingeuticentis amused 

imself, the sun being now near the 
horizon, he bethought him of his 
mission to Malory. Soon he marched 
whistling an air from an opera, which, 
T am bound to admit, he did with the 
brilliancy and precision of a little 
flagiolet, in so much that it amounted 
to quite a curiously pretty accom- 
plishment, and you would have won- 
dered how a gentleman with so un- 
mistakable a vein of the miscreant in 
him, could make such sweet and bird- 
like music. 

A little boy riding a tired donkey 
into Cardyllian, pointed out to him 
the gate of the old place, and with a 
jaunty step, twirling his cane, and 
whistling as he went, he reached the 
open space before the door steps. 

The surly servant who happened to 
see him as he hesitated and gaped at 
the windows, came forth, and chal- 
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lenged him with tones and looks the 
reverse of hospitable. 

“Oh! Mrs. Mervyn?” said he; 
* well, she doesn’t live here. Get ye 
round that corner there, and you'll 
see the steward’s house with a hatch- 
door to it, and you may ring the bell, 
and leave, d’ye mind, by the back 
way. Youcan follow the road by the 
rere o’ the house.” 

So saying, he warned him off per- 
emptorily with a flunkey’s contempt 
for a mock gentleman, and the sallow 
man with the black eyes and beard, 
not at all put out by that slight treat- 
ment, for S had seen all sorts of ad- 
ventures, and had learned unaffectedly 
to despise contempt, walked listlessly 
round the corner of the old house, 
with a somewhat knock-kneed and 
ungainly stride, on which our bandy 
friend sneered gruffly. 


XXVIII. 


MR, LEVI VISITS MRS, MERVYN. 


AnD now the stranger stood befote 
the steward’s house, which is an old 
stone building, just two stories high, 
with but few rooms, and heavy stone 
shafts to the windows, with little 
diamond lattices in them, all stained 
and gray with age—antiquaries as- 
sign it to the period of Henry VII.— 
and when the Jewish gentleman, his 
wide, loose mouth smiling in solitary 
expectation, slapped and rattled his 
cane upon the planks of the hatch, 
as people in old times called “ house !” 
to summon the servants, he was vio- 
lating the monastic silence of a build- 
ing as old as the by-gone friars, with 
their matin bells and solemn chants. 

A little Welsh girl looked over the 
clumsy hannister, and ran up with 
his message to Mrs. Mervyn. 

“Will you please come upstairs, 
sir, to the drawing-room ?”’ asked the 
child. 

He was amused at the notion of a 
“ drawing-room” in such a place, and 
with a lazy sneer climbed the stairs 
after her. 

This drawing-room was very dark 
at this hour, except for the patch of 
red light that came through the lat- 
tice and rested on the old cupboard 
opposite, on which stood, shelf above 
shelf, a grove of coloured delft caudle- 


sticks, tea-cups, jugs, men, women, 
tea-pots, and beasts, all in an old- 
world style, a decoration which pre- 
vails in humble Welsh chambers, and 
which here was a property of the 
house, forgotten, I presume, by the 
great house of Verney, and transmit- 
ted from tenant to tenant, with the 
lumbering furniture. 

The flighty old lady, Mrs. Mervyn 
of the large eyes, received him with 
an old-fashioned politeness and for- 
mality which did not in the least em- 
barrass her visiter, who sate himself 
down, smiling his moist, lazy smile, 
with his knees protruded under the 
table, on which his elbows rested, and 
with his heels on the rung of his 
chair, while his hat and cane lay 
cares in the sunlight beside 
nim, 

“The maid, I think, forgot to men- 
tion pour name,sir ?” said the old lady 
gently, but in a tone of inquiry. 

“Very like, ma’am—very like, in- 
deed—because, I think, I forgot to 
mention my name to her,” he drawled 
pleasantly. “I’ve taken a deal of 
trouble—I have—to find you out, 
ma’am, and two hundred and twenty- 
five miles here, ma’am, and the same 
back again—a journey of four hun- 
dred and fifty miles—is not just no- 
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thing. I’m glad to see you, ma’am— 
happy to find you in your drawing- 
room, ma’am—hope you find yourself 
as well, ma’am, as your numerous 
friends could wish you. My name, 
ma’am, is Levi, being junior governor 
of the firm of Goldshed and Levi, 
well known on ’Change, ma’am, and 
justly appreciated by a large circle of 
friends, as you may read upon this 
card.” F 
The card which he tendered did 
not, it must be allowed, speak of 
these admiring friends, but simply 


announced that “Goldshed and Levi” - 


were “ Stockbrokers,” pursuing their 
calliffy at “Offices—10, Scroop-street, 
Gimmel-lane,” in the City. And 
having held this card before her eyes 
for a sufficient time, he put it into 
his pocket. 

“You see, ma’am, I’ve come all 
this way for our house, to ask you 
whether you would like to hear some 
news of your governor, ma’am ?” 

“Of whom, sir?” inquired the tall 
old lady, who had remained standing 
all this time, as she had received him, 
and was now looking at him with 
eyes, not of suspicion, but of undis- 
guised fear. 

“Of your husband, ma’am, I mean,” 
drawled he, eyeing her with his cun- 
ning smile. 

“You don’t mean, sir——” said 
she faintly, and thereupon she was 
seized with a trembling, and sat down, 
and her very lips turned white, and 
Mr. Levi began to think “the old 
girl was looking uncommon queerish,” 
and did not like the idea of “its hap- 
pening,” under these circumstances. 

“There, ma’am—don’t take on! 
Where’s the water? Da-a-a-mn the 
drop!” he exclaimed, turning up mugs 
and jugs in a flurry. “I say—Mary 
Anne—Jane —chick-a-biddy — girl— 
be alive there, will ye ?” howled the 
visiter over the bannister. “ Water, 
can’t ye? Old woman’s sick !” 

“Better now, sir—better—just 
open that—a little air, please,” the 
old lady whispered. 

With some hurried fumbling he 
succeeded in getting the lattice open. 

“Water, will you? What a time 

ou’re about it, da-a-am little beast!” 
e bawled in the face of the child. 

“Much better, thanks—very much 
better,” whispered the old lady. 

“Of course, you're better, ma’am. 
Here it is at la-a-ast. Have some 
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water, ma’am? Do. Give her the 
water, you little fool.” 

She sipped a little. 

“Coming round—all right,” he said 
tenderly. ‘“ What cattle them old 
women are! da-a-am them.” A 
little pause followed. 

“ A deal better now, ma’am ?” 

“Tm startled, sir.” 

“Ofcourse, you 'restartled, ma'am.” 

“And faint, sir.” 

“Why not, ma’am ?” 

Mrs. Rebecca Mervyn breathed 
three or four great sighs, and began 
to look again like a living woman. 

“Now she looks quite nice,” (he 

ronounced it ni-i-ishe) doesn’t she ? 
ou may make tracksh, young wo- 
man ; go, will you ?” 

“T feel so much better,” said the 
old lady when they were alone. 

“You do—quite—ever so much bet- 
ter. Shall I go on ?” 

“ Pray do, sir.” 

“Weil now, see, if I do, there must 
be no more of that, old lady. Ifyou 
can’t talk of the governor, we'll just 
let him alone,” said Levi sturdily. 

“ For God’s sake, sir, if you mean 
my husband, tell me all you know.” 

“All aint a great deal, ma’am ; 
but a cove has turned up as knew 
him well.” 

“Some one who knew him?” 

“Just so, ma’am.” He balanced 
whether he should tell her that he 
was dead or not, but decided that it 
would be more convenient, though 
less tragic, to avoid getting up anew 
scene like the other, so he modified 
his narrative. ‘‘He’s turned up, 
ma'am, and knew him very intimate’; 
and has got a meogny” (he so pro- 
nounced mahogany) “desk of his, gave 
in charge to him, since he could not 
come home at present, containing a 
law paper, ma'am, making over to 
his son and yours some property in 
England.” 

“Then, he is not coming ?” 
she. 

“ Not azh I knowzh, ma’am.” 

“He has been a long time away,” 
she continued. 

“So I’m informed, ma’am,” he ob- 
served. 

“T’ll tell you how it was, and when 
he went away.” 

“Thank ye, ma’am,” he interpos- 
ed, “I’ve heard—melancholy case, 
ma’am; got seven penn’orth, didn’t 
he, and never turned up again ” 
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said 
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* Seven what, sir ?” 

“Seven years, ma'am; seven 

nn’orth we call it, ma’am, fami- 
iar-like.” 

“T dont understand you, sir—I 
don’t know what it means; I saw 
him sail away. It went off, off, off.’ 

“Tl bet a pound it did, ma’am,” 
said Mr. Levi. 

“Only to be for a very short time ; 
the sail—I could see it very far— 
how pretty they look on the sea ; 
but very lonely, [ think—too lonely.” 

“ A touch of solitary, ma’am,” ac- 
quiesced Levi. 

“ Away, in the yacht,” she dream- 

0 


n. 

“The royal yacht, ma’am, no 
doubt.” 

“The yacht, we called it. He said 
he would return next day; and it 
went round Pendyllion—round the 
headland of Pendyllion, I lost it, and 
it never came again ; but I think it 
will, sir—don’t you? I’m sure it 
will—he was so confident; only 
smiled and nodded, and he said, 
* No, I won’t say good-by.’ He would 
not have said that if he did not mean 
to return—he could not so deceive a 
lonely poor thing like me, that adored 
him.” 

“No, he couldn’t, ma’am, not he ; 
no man could. Betray the girl that 
adored him! Ba-a-ah! impossible,” 
replied Mr. Levi, and shook his 

lossy ringlets sleepily, and dropped 

is eyelids, smiling. This old girl 
am him, her romance was such a 
joke. But the light was perceptibly 
growing more dusky, and business 
must not wait upon fun, so Mr. Levi 
said— 

“He’sh no shicken by this time, 
ma’am—your son, ma’am ; I'm told 
he’sh twenty-sheven yearsh old— 
thatsh no shicken—twenty-sheven 
next birth-day.” 

“Do you know anything of him, 
sir? Oh, no, he doesn’t,” she said, 
looking dreamily with her great sad 
eyes upon him. 

“ Jest you tell me, ma’am, where 
was he baptized, and by what name }” 
said her visiter. 

A look of doubt and fear came 
slowly and wildly into her face as 
she looked at him. . 

“Who is he—I've been speaking 
to you, sir ?” 

“Oh! yesh, mo-o-ost beautiful, 
you ‘av, ma’am,” answered he ; “and 
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I am your son’s best friend—and 
yours, ma’am ; only youtell me where 
to find him, and he’sh a made man, 
for all hizh dayzh.” 

“Where has he come from}--a 
stranger,” she murmured. 

“T told you, ma’am.” 

“T don’t know you, sir; I don’t 
know your name,” she dreamed on, 

“Benjamin Levi. I'll spell it for 
you, if you like,” he answered, be- 
ginning to grow testy. “I told you 
my name, and showed you my 
ca-a-ard. Bah! it ravels at one end, 
as fast as it knits at the other.” 

And again, he held the card of the 
firm of Goldshed and Levi, with his 
elbows on the table, between the 
fingers of his right and left hand, 
bowed out like an old-fashioned shop- 
board, and looking as if it would 
spring out elastically into her face. 

“ There, ma'am, that’sh the ticket !” 
said he, eyeing her over it. 

“Once, sir, I spoke of business to 
a stranger, and I was always sorry ; I 
did mischief,” said the old woman, 
with a vague remorsefulness. 

“T’m no stranger, ma’am, begging 
your pardon,” he replied, insolently ; 
“you don’t half know what you're 
saying, I do think. Goldshed and 
Levi—not know us; sich precious 
rot, I never /” 

“T did mischief, sir.” 

“T only want to know where to 
find your son, ma’am, if you know, 
and if you won’t tell, you ruin that 
poor young man. It ain’t a pound 
to me, but it’sh a deal to him,” 
answered the good-natured Mr. Levi. 

“T’m very sorry, sir, but I once did 
mischief by speaking to a gentleman 
whom I didn’t know. Lady Verney 
made me promise, and I’m sure she 
was right, never to speak about busi- 
ness without first consulting some 
member of her family. I don’t under- 
ous business—never did,” pleaded 
sne. 

“Well, here’s a go! notunderstaan’? 
Why, there's nothing to understaan’. 
It isn’t business. S-o-N,”’ he spelt “ son. 
H-v-S-B-A-N-D—uzbaan’—that ain't 
business—da-a-am me! Where's the 
business? Baah !” 

“Sir,” said the old lady, drawing 
herself up, “I’ve answered you. It 
wis about my husband—God help 
me—I spoke before, and did mischief 
without knowing it. I won’t 7 
of him to strangers, except as y 
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Verney advises—to any stranger— 
especially to you, sir.” 

There was a sound of steps outside, 
which, perhaps, modified the answer 
of Mr. Levi. He was very much 
chagrined, and his great black eyes 
looked very wickedly upon her help- 
less face. 

* Ha, ha, ha! as you please, ma’am. 
It isn’t the turn of a shilling to me, 
but you 7'v-in the poo-o7 young man, 
your son, for da-a-am me, if I touch 
his bushinesh again, if it falls 
through now; mind you that. So, 
having ruined your own flesh and 
blood, you tell me to go as I came. 
It’s nauthing to me—mind that— 
but ru-in to him ; here’s my hat and 
stick—I’m going, only just I'll give 
you one chance more for that 
poor young man, just a minute to 
think again.” e had stood up, 
with his hat and cane in his hand. 
“ Just one chance—you'll be sending 
for me again, and I won’t come. No 
—no—unever, da-a-am me!” 

“Good evening, sir,” said the lady. 









Mr. BenJAMIN LEVI, having turned 
the corner of the steward’s house, 
found himself before two great piers, 
passing through the gate of which he 
entered the stable yard, at the further 
side of which was asecond gate, which 
he rightly conjectured would give him 
access to that back avenue through 
which he meant to make his exit. 

He glanced round this great quad- 
rangle, one end of which was over- 
looked by the rere of the old house, 
and that quaint old refectory with 
its clumsy flight of stone steps, from 
the windows of which our friend 
Sedley had observed the ladies of 
Malory while engaged in their gar- 
den work. 

There was grass growing between 
the paving stones, and moss upon the 
walls, and the stable doors were de- 
caying upon their rusty hinges. Com- 
menting, as so practical a genius 
naturally would, upon the surround. 
ing capabilities and decay, Mr. Levi 
had nearly traversed this solitude 
when he heard some one call, “ Tho- 
mas Jones!” twice or thrice, and the 
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Mr. Levi bit his thumb-nail. 

“You don’t know what you're 
doing, ma’am,” said he, trying once 
more. 

“T can’t, sir—I can't,” she said, 
distractedly. 

“Come, think—I’m going—going; 
just think—what do you shay?” 

He waited. 

“T won’t speak, sir.” 

“You won't ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

He lingered for a moment, and the 
red sunlight showed like a flush of 
anger on his sallow face. Then, with 
an insolent laugh, he turned, stickin 
his hat on his head; and walke 
down the stairs, singing. 

Outside the hatch, he paused for a 
second. 

“Tl get it all another way,” he 
thought. ‘“ Round here,” he said, 
“wasn't it—the back way. Good 
evening, you stupid, old, da-a-am, 
crazy cat,” and he saluted the win- 
dows of the steward’s house with a 
vicious twitch of his cane. 


tones of the voice arrested him in- 
stantly. 

He was a man with a turn for 
musical business, and not only dabbled 
in concerts and little operatic specu- 
lations, but, having a naturally 
musical ear, had a retentive memory 
for voices—and this blind man’s 
faculty stood him in stead here, for, 
with a malicious thrill of wonder 
and delight, he instantly recognised 
this voice. 

The door of that smaller yard 
which is next the house opened now, 
and Sir Booth Fanshawe entered, 
bawling with increased impatience— 
“Thomas Jones !” 

Sir Booth’s eye lighted on the 
figure of Mr. Levi, as he stood close 
by the wall at the other side, hoping 
to escape observation. 

With the same instinct Sir Booth 
stept backward hastily into an open 
stable door, and Mr. Levi skipt into 
another door, within which, unfortu- 
nately, a chained dog, Neptune, was 


ozing. 
The dog flew the length of his 
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tether at Mr. Levi’s legs, and the 
Jewish gentleman sprang forth more 
hastily even than he had entered. 

At the same moment, Sir Booth’s 
pride determined his vacillation, and 
he strode boldly forward and said— 

“ T think I know you, sir ; don’t I?” 

As there was still some little dis- 
tance between them, Mr. Levi affected 
near-sightedness, and, compressing his 
eyelids, smiled dubiously, and said— 

“ Rayther think not, sir. No, sir— 
I’m a stranger ; my name is Levi— 
of Goldshed and Levi—and I’ve been 
to see Mrs. Mervyn, who lives here, 
about her young man. I don’t 
know you, sir—no—it is a mishtake.” 

“No, Mr. Levi—you do know me 
—by —— you do,” replied Sir Booth, 
approaching, while hisfingers clutched 
at his walking-stick with an uneasy 
gripe, as if he would have liked to 
exercise it upon the shoulders of the 
Israelite. 

“Oh! crikey! Ay, to be sure— 
why, it’s Sir Booth Fanshawe! I. 
beg pardon, Sir Booth. We thought 
you were in France ; but no matter, 
Sir Booth Fanshawe, none in the 
world, for all that little bushiness is 
We have no 


blown over, quite. 
interest—no more than your horse— 


in them little securities, by ; we 
sold them two months ago to Sholo- 
mons ; we were glad to sell them 
to Sholomons, daam him; he hit us 
hard with some of Wilbraham and 
Cumming’s paper, and I don’t care, 
by ——, if he never sees a shilling of 
it--we would rather like it.” And 
Mr. Levi again made oath to that 
confession of feeling. 

“Will you come into the house and 
have a glass of sherry or something ?” 
said Sir Booth, on reflection. 

“Well, I don’t mind,” said Mr. 
Levi. 

And in he went and had a glass of 
sherry and a biscuit, and grew friendly 
and confidential. 

“ Don’t you be running up to town, 
Sir Booth—Sholomons is looking for 
you. Clever man, Sholomons, and you 
should get quietly out of this country 
as soon as you conveniently can. He 
thinks youre in France now. He 
sent Rogers—you know Rogers ?”’ 

He paused so long here that Sir 
Booth had to answer “ No.” 

“Well, he sent him—a good man, 
Rogers, you know, but drinks a bit— 
after you to Vichy, ha, ha, ha! By 
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—, it wasrich. Daam Sholomons. 
It was worth a pound tosee his face— 
ugly fellow. You knowSholomons?” 

And so Mr. Levi entertained his 
host, who neither loved nor trusted 
him, and at his departure gave him 
all sorts of friendly warnings and sly 
hints, and walked and ran partly to 
the “George,” and got a two-horse 
vehicle as quickly as they could har- 
ness the horses, and drove at great 
speed to Lluinan, where he tele- 
graphed to his partner to send a writ 
down by next train for Sir Booth, 
the message being from Benjamin 
Levi, George Inn, Cardyllian, to 
Goldshed & Levi, &c., &c., London. 

Mr. Levi took his ease in his inn, 
sipped a good deal of brandy and 
water, and smoked many cigars, with 
a serene mind and pleasant anticipa- 
tions, for, if nothing went wrong, the 
telegram would be in his partner’s 
hand in ample time to enable him, 
with his accustomed diligence, to 
send down a “ beak” with the neces- 
sary documents by the night train, 
who would reach Cardyllian early, and 
pay his little visit at Malory by nine 
o'clock in the morning. 

Mr. Levi, as prosperous gentlemen 
will, felt his solitude, though luxu- 
rious, too dull for the effervescence 
of his spirits, and having questioned 
his host as to the amusements of Car- 
dyllian, found that its normal re- 
sources of that nature were confined 
to the billiard and reading rooms, 
where, on payment of a trifling bene- 
faction to the institution, he enjoyed, 
as a “visitor,” the exhilarating 
privileges of a member of the Club. 

In the billiard-room, accordingly, 
that night, was the fragrance of 
Mr. Levi’s cheroot agreeably per- 
ceptible, the sonorous drawl of his 
peculiar accent vocal amongst plea- 
santer intonations, and his “ cuts,” 
“double doubles,” and “long crosses,” 
painfully admired by the gentlemen 
whose shillings he pocketed at pool. 
And it was pleasant to his exquisitely 
commercial genius to think that the 
contributions of the gentlemen to 
whom he had “ given a lesson,” and 
whose “eyes he had opened,” would 
constitute a fund suflicient to pay his 
expenses at the “George,” and even 
to leave something towards his return 
fare to London. 

The invalid who was suffering from 
asthma in, the bedroom next his was 
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disturbed by his ejaculations as he 
undressed, and by his repeated bursts 
of laughter, and rang his bell and 
implored the servant to beg of the 
gentlemen who were conversing in 
the next room to make a little less 
noise, in consideration of his indis- 
position. ~ 

The manner in which he had 
“potted” the gentlemen in -the 
billiard-room, right and left, and the 
uncomfortable admiration of his sue- 
cesses exhibited in their innocent 
countenances, had, no doubt, some- 
thing to do with these explosions of 
merriment. But the chief source of 
his amusement was the anticipated 
surprise of Sir Booth, when the little 
domiciliary visit of the next morning 
should take place, and the recollection 
-of his own adroitness in mystifying 
the Baronet. 

So he fell into a sweet slumber, 
uncrossed by even an ominous dream, 
not knowing that the shrewd old 
bird for whom his chaff was spread 
and his pot simmering had already 
flown with the scream of the whistle 
on the wings of the night train to 
Chester, and from that centre to 
an unknown nook, whence, in a 
day or two more, he had flitted to 
some continental roost, which even 
clever Mr. Levi could not guess. 

Next morning early, the ladies 
were on their way to London, through 
which they were to continue their 
journey, and to join Sir Booth 
abroad. 

Two persons were, therefore, very 
much disappointed next day at 
Malory ; but it could not be helped. 
One was Cleve Verney, who tried the 
inexorable secrecy of the servant in 
every way, but in vain; possibly 
because the servant did not himself 
know where “ the family” were gone. 
The other was Mr. Benjamin Levi, 
who resented Sir Beoth’s selfish 
duplicity with an exasperation which 
would hardly have been appeased 
_by burning that “ daam’ old mizzled 
bankrupt robber” alive. 

Mr. Levi flew to Chester with his 
“beak” in a third-class carriage, and 
thenceradiated telegraphic orders and 
entreaties affecting Sir Booth wherever 
he had a friend, and ready, on a hint 
by the wires, to unleash his bailiff on 
his track, and fix him on the soil, 
immovable as the petrified witch of 
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Mucklestane Muir, by the spell of his 
parchment legend. 

But no gleam of light rewarded 
his labours. It was enough to ruffle 
even Mr. Levi’stemper, which, accord- 
ingly, was ruffled. To have been so 
near! To have had his hand, as it 
were, upon the bird. If he had only 
had the writ himself in his pocket 
he might have dropped, with his own 
fingers, that grain of salt upon his 
tail. But it was not to be. At the 
moment of possession, Mr. Levi was 
balked. He could grind curses 
under his white teeth, and did not 
spare them now. Some of them 
were, I daresay, worthy of that agile 
witch, “Cuttie Sark,” as she stood 
baffled on the key-stone of the bridge, 
with Meggie’s severed tail in her 
quivering gripe. 

In the meantime, for Cleve Ver- 
ney, Malory is stricken with a sudden 
blight. Its woods are enchanted no 
longer ; it is dark, now, and empty. 
His heart aches when he looks at it. 

He missed his accustomed walk 
with the Etherage girls. He wrote 
to tell old Vane Etherage that he was 
suffering from a severe cold, and 
could not dine with him, as he had 
promised. The cold was a lie—but 
was he really well? Are the spirits 
Be et of health ; and where were 
his 

About a fortnight later, came a 
letter from his good friend, Miss 
Sheckleton. How delightfully inter- 
esting, though it contained next to 
nothing. But how interesting! How 
often he read it through ! How every 
solitary moment was improved by a 
glance into it ! 

It was a foreign letter. It would 
be posted, she said, by a friend in 
Paris. She could not yet tell, even 
to a friend so kind as he, the address 
which would find them. She hoped, 
however, very soon to be at liberty to 
do so. All were well. Her young 
friend had never alluded since to the 
subject of the last painful interview. 
She, Miss Sheckleton, could not, un- 
less a favourable opening presented, 
well invite a conversation on the mat- 
ter. She had no doubt, however, that 
an opportunity would occur. She 
understood the peculiar character of 
her beautiful young cousin, and saw a 
difficulty, and even danger, in pressing 
the question upon her, possibly pre- 
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maturely. When he, Cleve, wrote— 
which she supposed he would so soon 
as he was in possession of her ad- 
dress—he could state exactly what he 
wished her to say. Meanwhile, al- 
though as she had before hinted, dear 
Margaret was admired and sought by 
a man both of rank and fortune, with 
very great constancy, (she thought it 
notimprobable that Cleve had already 
suspected that affair,) there was in 
her opinion nothing to apprehend, at 
least at present, in that gentleman’s 
suit—flattered, of course, she must be 
by a constancy so devoted ; but she 
hardly thou ht there was a chance 
that the feeling would grow to any- 
thing beyond that. So she bid God 
bless him, and wrote Anne Sheckle- 
ton at the foot of the page. 

The physician who, mistaking a 
complaint, administers precisely the 
concoction which debilitates the fail- 
ing organ, or inflames the tortured 
nerve, commits just such an innocent 
cruelty as good Miss Sheckleton prac- 
tised, at the close of her letter, upon 
Cleve Verney. 

She had fancied that he knew 
something of the suit to which she 
referred for the purpose of relievin 
an anxiety to which her thoughtfu 
allusion introduced him, in fact, for 
the first time. 

Who was this faithful swain? He 
knew enough of Sir Booth Fanshawe’s 
surroundings, his friends and inti- 
mates, to count up four, or five, or 
six possible rivals. He knew what 
perseverance might accomplish, and 
absence might undo, and his heart 
was disquieted within him. 

If he had consulted his instinct, he 
would have left Ware forthwith, and 
pursued tothe Continent, and searched 
every town in France ; but he could 
not act quite according to impulse. 
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He had told the Cardyllian people 
that he was not to leave Ware till the 
fourteenth ; would no remark attend 
his sudden departure, following im- 
mediately upon the mysterious flitting 
of the Malory people? He knew 
what wonderful stories might there- 
upon arise in Cardyllian, and how 
sure they would be, one way or an- 
other, to reach his uncle Kiffyn, and 
how that statesman’ssuspicions might 
embarrass him. Then a letter might 
ary oe Ware while he was away, 
and be lost, or worse. 

So he resolved to see out the rest 
of his time where he was. In Car- 
dyllian church, how dark and cold 
looked the cavity of the Malory 
pew! The saints and martyrs in the 
great eastern window were subdued, 
and would not glow, and their glories 
did not burn, but only smouldered 
that day. And oh! how long was 
Doctor Splayfoot’s sermon! And 


how vague was his apprehension of 
the “yarn” to which Miss Charity 
Etherage treated him all the way 
from the church porch to the top of 
Castle-street. 

He was glad when the fifteenth, 


which was to call him away from 
Ware, approached. He was glad to 
leave this changed place, glad to go 
to London—anywhere. 

Just as all was ready for his flight 
by the night train, on the evening of 
the 14th, to his great joy, came a let 
ter, a note, almost, so short, from 
kind Anne Sheckleton. 

Ali—underlined—were well. There 
was nothing more, in fact, but one 
satisfactory revelation, which was 
the address which would now find 
them. 

So Cleve Verney made the journey 
to London that night in better spirits. 
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Excerpt the Monastic schools, pre- 
viously to the beginning of the 
fifteenth ‘century, there existed in 
their native land no provision suit- 
able to the wants of such of the Scot- 
tish youth as felt more than an 
ordinary thirst for knowledge. That 
these might then prosecute their 
studies, they were under the neces- 
sity of proceeding to some foreign 
country ; and so we find them in 
considerable numbers —s the 
universities of Oxford and of Paris. 
The existence of this home deficiency 
was early recognised, yet as, appar- 
ently, no suitable means for meeting 
it could be devised, a college was 
founded and endowed in the year 
1263, at Oxford, by Devorgil, daugh- 
ter of Alan, Lord of Galloway, and 
wife of the elder John Baliol,to which 
Devorgil gave the name it still bears, 
that of her husband. The original 
statutes of this college are still in 
existence, and though they do not 
mention it, it is presumable that 
Devorgil contemplated specially the 
benefit of her countrymen. In 1326 
Bishop Murray of Murray, founded 
the well known Scotch college in 
Paris, afterwards so largely frequent- 
ed by youth from almost every pro- 
vince of Scotland, and which, it has 
been said, was intended by its founder 
for the exclusive use of Scottish stu- 
dents ; while there isa notice, whose 
date, however, renders its reliability 
doubtful, which would lead us to 
believe that so early as 1270, Scot- 
tish students could be found in con- 
siderable numbers,at Cambridge it- 
self. 

Scottish university education pro- 
per dates from the year 1410, when 
there were commenced at St. An- 
drew’s, public lectures on the Liber 
Sententrarum, on Canon Law, and on 
Logic and Philosophy. Two years 
and a half subsequently came the 
Pope’s Bull endowing the infant 
seminary with all the privileges of a 
university, and declaring it to be a 
“ Studium universale for instruction 
in Theology, Canon and Civil Law, 
Medicine, and the Liberal Arts,” be- 
stowing upon the bishop power to 
confer degrees in these faculties, thus 


virtually constituting him ez officio 
Chancellor. Later down in the same 
century, the universities of Glasgow 
and Aberdeen were founded, and 
tiese, along with the Grammar 
schools, that by that time had been 
opened in several of the principal 
towns, together with the numerous 
conventual establishments, consti- 
tuted the whole educational provi- 
sion of Scotland, down to the close of 
the fifteenth century. 

Such, however, as this provision 
was, the Scottish Parliament was de- 
termined that it should not be ne- 
glected, and that it might be turned 
to the greatest account, passed, in 
1494, the earliest of the numerous 
statutes that refer to popular educa- 
tion, enacting that every baron and 
substantial householder should send 
at least “ his sonne and aire ” to some 
Grammar school to be instructed in 
classical literature, and kept there 
“till he be competently founded, and 
have perfite Latine,” and this under 
a penalty of paying to the king “the 
summe of twentie pound.” This 
legislation was?such as might be 
looked for at such a date in the most 
feudal country in the world. It was 
assumed that none but a compara- 
tively limited class had any interest 
in education, or were the appropriate 
objects of parliamentary action, and 
so the Legislature concerned itself 
simply about these. The clansman’s 
only business was thought to be the 
rendering of an implicit obedience to 
his chief, and the trading class not 
having as yet much social weight or 
any political power, to have proposed 
in such an assembly that the classes 
lower in the social scale than those ex- 
pressly mentioned, should have equal 
care shown them, would, in all pro- 
bability have led to as fierce an ex- 
plosion as was seen in Rob Roy’s hut 
at Aberfoyle, when the baillie, think- 
ing it a pity that Rob’s two sons 
should follow their father’s calling, 
offered to take them for “ prentices 
at the loom.” Half a century does 
not always see any great change in 
the social condition of a country ; but 
the Scotland of 1494 was a very dif- 
ferent country from that of 1560, 
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when the next educational move was 
made. During that interval the 
Reformation had taken place. New 
men were directing the affairs of the 
nation ; a new spirit was abroad in 
the country. The middle class had 
been created, and under such circum- 
stances came the proposal of the 
Reformers, in their First Book of 
Discipline, that “ Every town should 
have one schoolmaster, and that in 
each landwart (or rural district) the 
minister or reader should teach the 
children that came to him ; that men 
should be compelled by the kirk and 
inagistrate to send their children to 
the schools; poor men’s children 
should be helped.” Such a scheme, 
even though it contained unmistak- 
able compulsory clauses, was worthy 
of the great men that proposed it ; 
and so far was it in advance of the 
ideas of ordinary men, that even after 
the lapse of three hundred years, we 
have absolutely failed to realise it. 
The fate it encountered can be easily 
told. The barons were willing 
enough to pull down the abbeys and 
confiscate to their personal enriching 
the estates of the Romish Church ; 
but schemes of reformation which 
would lessen their gains were not so 
much to their liking, and so they com- 
mended the proposal as a devout 
imagination, and—let it alone. Still 
education was gradually spreading 
throughout the country. The Gram- 
mar schools founded in Papal times 
were giving a good education to the 
children of the upper classes. The 
universities, despite theirscant endow- 
ments, stillso beggarly, were diligently 
fulfilling their mission, whilst the 
mass of the common people were 
receiving instruction through the 
praiseworthy labours of the Readers 
or Ministers’ Assistants. Like the 
Catechists of our Foreign Mission Sta- 
tions, these excellent men read the 
prayers and lessons in the churches 
on Suhdays, and on week days taught 
the children of the peasantry from 
the Catechism and the Bible; and are 
thus the precursors of our preseut 
parochial teachers. Much could not 
be learned of them, but much was not 
demanded ; and yet, on a comparison 
of the general attainments of that age 
with those of our own, these readers 
gave what places them fairly abreast 
of their modern representatives. Nor 
let it be thought that these Grammar 
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schools were poor institutions. The 
education that could be had at most 
of them was in itself fully equal to 
what can be had in most of our upper 
schools at the present day. James 
Melville gives us in his Diary an in- 
teresting account of his experiences 
at Montrose, where he was at school, 
six years after the Reformation. “We 
lerned,” he says, ‘to reid the Cate- 
chisme, Prayers, and Scripture ; to 
rehers the Catechisme and Prayers 
par ceur ; also nottes of Scripture, 
efter the reiding therof. gee] 
We lerned there the rudiments of the 
Latin Grammair, with the vocables 
in Latin and Frenche ; also divers 
speitches in Frenche, with the reiding 
and right pronunciation of that toung. 
Weproceidit fordar, to the Etymologie 
of Lilliusand his Syntax, as alsoalittle 
of the Syntax of Linacer ; therewith 
wejoyned Hunter's Nomenclatura, the 
Minora Colloquia of Erasmus, and 
sum of the Eclogs of Virgill, and 
Epistles of Horace ; also Cicero, his 
Epistles ad Terentiam.” Remember- 
ing the important part played by the 
Greek language at the period of the 
Reformation, and the efforts made by 
the Reformers to promote its study, 
the absence of any mention of it 
among this school work is curious, 
and may throw some light on the re- 
markable scarcity of ScottishGrecians. 
French was of course a necessity, be- 
cause of the intimate political and 
religious connexion at that time sub- 
sisting between France and Scotland ; 
while the extent of the Latin will 
account for the justness of that high 
repute in which Scottish scholars 
were so long held for their classical 
Latinity. 

In compliance with an application 
from the Reformers, Parliament, with- 
out furnishing any funds for the pur- 
pose, committed to their hands the 
establishing of schools throughout the 
country, together with their super- 
intendence. Thus empowered, the 
Church promptly and energetically 
took such measures as were needful 
for her task ; and making full proof 
of her authority, was noways re- 
strained by the fact of its illegality, 
from taxing every plough of land for 
the support of a teacher. In some 
cases she ordered that every child in 
the district should be sent to school ; 
if the rich disobeyed, these were to 
be brought before the session : if the 
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poor—they were to be denied any 
charity. To propose such high-handed 
procedure now-a-days, would be to 
cause the hair on the heads of some 
of our leading educationists to stand 
on end, while our forefathers sub- 
mitted to it with most commendable 
meekness. Even the fierce chieftains 
of the Western Highlands, bowing as 
much, perhaps, before the political 
power of the Church,as sympathizing 
in her philanthropic zeal, showed a 
willingness to further her efforts. In 
1609, a meeting of the West Islands’ 
gentlemen, held under the presidency 
of Bishop Knox, declared ‘‘ That the 
ignorance and incivilitie of the saidis 
Ilis hes daylie incressit be the negli- 
gence of gaid educatioun and instrue- 
tioun of the youth, in the knowledge 
of God and good lettres ; for remeid 
quhairof it is enactit, that every gen- 
tilman or yeaman within the saidis 
Ilis, or ony of thame, having childrene, 
maill or famell, and being in goodis 
worth thriescoir ky, sall putt at the 
leist thair eldest sone, or having no 
childrene maill, thair eldest dochtir, 
to the scuillis.” Good resolutions are 
not always, however, put fully into 
practice, and this self-denying ordi- 
nance was, we suspect, little more 
than a dead letter ; for in 1616, we 
find the Privy Council passing an Act 
in reference to these same children, 
and in which, blaming the chieftaius 
for their neglect of duty, the lords 
“ordanet and commandit the haill 
chiftanes and principall clanit men of 
the Yllis, that thay and euery ane of 
thame, send thair bairnis being past 
nyne yeiris of age to the scoollis in 
the inland, to be trayned up in vertew, 
learning, and the Inglish tunge.” This 
time the penalty for disobedience was 
—as the Yankees say—a caution. No 
person should be recognised as his fa- 
ther’s heir, or received and acknow- 
ledged as tenant to his majesty, unless 
he could write, read, and speak English . 
a clause revealing pretty distinctly 
that the purpose of this Act was as 
much political as social and religious. 
Of its result, however, in any aspect, we 
know nothing ; all these measures, 
with their class or local purposes, were 
pushed aside for ever by the great 
enactment of the 10th of December, 
same year, in which the Privy Council 
proclaimed it to be necessary that a 
school should be established in | 
parish, a suitable teacher appointed, 
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and that all the expenses should be 
borne by the parishioners, under the 
direction of the bishop of the diocese. 
Here is the foundation laid of that 
parochial system under whose opera- 
tion an education of a classical 
character has been brought within 
the reach of every child, and at an 
expense, as we shall see, that can be 
borne by almost the poorest labourer 
in the parish—asystem through which 
to be aScotchman is synonymous with 
being a man of intelligence and in- 
formation ; and by which a country 
so limited in extent and population, 
so poor in natural resources, so tardy 
in her development, has yet produced 
so many illustrious sons as have their 
names graven on the records of our 
race. 

The bishops, however, do not seem 
to have taken any special pains to 
carry out their instructions, for ten 
years later, in 1626, we find Charles 
the First ordering all ministers to re- 
port as to the state of their parishes ; 
and from these returns we learn that 
their educational condition was in 
many cases most deplorably low. The 
great majority of the parishes had, as 
yet, no schools at all. Coldstream, 
for instance, so large a parish as to 
contain eight hundred communicants, 
had yet no school ; and of the three 
laymen associated with the bishop in 
the making of this return, only one 
could sign his name. Of Mordington, 
it was significantly reported—“ There 
is ane greit necissatie for ane skull, 
for not ane of the paroche can reid 
nor wryt, except the minister.” In- 
deed, what between the parishes that 
had no schools at all, and those that 
had school buildings, but no provision 
fur the teachers’ maintenance, it is 
evident that the recent legislation, 
however benevolent its intention, had 
really failed in effecting much practi- 
cal improvement. The bishops were 
but sorry Reformers. Five years later, 
that is, in 1633, Parliament ratified 
the Privy Council’s Act of 1616, and 
the bishops were now authorized to 
stent or levy, with the consent of the 
heritor and most part of the pa- 
rishioners, a sum of money upon every 
plough—thatisarable land—sutticient 
for the establishing and maintenance of 
a school, Under this statute the clergy 
began to act vigorously, and schools 
were built and endowed in the 
more cultivated districts of the 
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country. Unhappily, thisenergy had 
but a brief space in which to show 
itself. The military and political 
troubles that soon afterwards arose 
threw the whole country into confu- 
sion, and put a stop to this desirable 
activity. The sun went back ten 
degrees. A second night overspread 
the land, nor was it till after the 
Revolution of 1688, when again peace 
prevailed throughout the empire, 
that Scotland reaped any considerable 
benefit from this legal provision for 
National Education. In 1696, an 
Act was passed taking the matter 
out of the hands of the clergy, ren- 
dering it imperative upon the heritors 
in every parish to erect a school-house, 
to provide a dwelling for the teacher, 
and to give him a yearly salary 
which should not be above two 
hundred merks, or £11 2s. 2d. of our 
money, nor under one hundred. And 
so, at length, the goal to which the 
nation and its legislature had so long, 
in some cases so unwittingly, and in 
other cases so unwillingly, been 
travelling, was in view. Knox’s 
grand idea had come to have, in part, 
a substantive existence, and the means 
and opportunities of education were 
by force of law brought to the very 
door of the poorest of his countrymen. 
Thenceforth there must be in every 
parish a suitable place and a com- 
petent person for carrying on the 
mightiest of elevating processes, while 
familiarity with the powers of mind, 
as represented by that building and 
that teacher, could not but lead to 
an ever deepening sense of the import- 
ance and value of education, and 
thus contribute greatly to the forma- 
tion ofthat national character in which 
general intelligence is admittedly so 
prominent a feature. 

For more than a hundred years 
after the Revolution the legislature, 
as if its recent action had either ex- 
hausted all its energy or had absolved 
it from all further responsibility, 
wholly neglected the parish schools. 
As the result of this, the emoluments 
of the teacher, never very large, 
remained stationary, while those of 
every other class advanced, The 
change in the value of money thus 


caused relatively a great lowering of * 


the status, influence, and comforts of 
the schoolmasters, and thus repelled 
the more talented and energetic young 
men from devoting themselves to 
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teaching. By the Act of 1803, how- 
ever, these salaries were increased— 
that is, the minimum was raised to 
£16 13s. 4d., and the maximum to 
£22 4s. 5d., while it was farther 
enacted that the dwelling-house 
should consist of the modest dimen- 
sions of not more than two rooms, 
including the kitchen, and that a 
garden of quarter of a Scotch acre 
should be added to it. By this Act 
the appointment of the teacher, and 
the management of the school gene- 
rally, were taken out of the hands of 
the whole body of the heritors, and 
vested in those having a yearly in- 
come of one hundred pounds Scot, 
and upwards, the minister of the 
parish ex officio being now associated 
with these in their authority, while 
the teachers, now needing to be mem- 
bers of the Established Church, were 
placed under the jurisdiction of the 
presbytery absolutely, without right 
of appeal from its decisions to any 
civil court. 

And now, before adverting to more 
recent legislation, let us look at the 
system thus established in its practical 
operation. Under the last-mentioned 
Act the heritors, as we have stated, 
were required to have one school in 
every parish, but were at liberty, if 
there were any poranaray in its 
circumstances, such as geographical 
formation, the existence of towns, 
&c., &c., to increase the number of 
schools, making a suitable provision 
for the salaries of the teachers. In 
many localities the heritors have 
availed themselves of this liberty, so 
that there are now about a thousand 
parochialschoolsthroughout Scotland. 
To these may just now be added 
nearly 200 General Assembly schools, 
or schools planted and maintained by 
the General Assembly, and altogether 
under its control, for the purpose of 
supplementing the parorhia! schools, 
as well as a number of Sessional 
schools, or schools started by parti- 
cular congregations, chiefly in the 
large towns, and placed under the 
control of the Kirk Session. In all 
these classes of schools the teachers 
used formerly for the most part be 
persons who had been several sessions 
ut college, not a few of them, indeed, 
were probationers of the Church, 
halting for a while in their course, 
availing themselves of the school as 
a means of support till presented to 
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some living ; others of them perma- 
nently halted “stickit ministers,” 
whose want of popular gifts or of a 
patron’s favour had hindered their 
farther progress. However this might 
be, the parish teacher needed, and 
still needs, to be competent to impart 
a good classical education, consisting 
of Latin, Greek, French, mathematics, 
frequently music, and drawing, to- 
gether, of course, with the usual 
branches of English. In explanation 
of so extensive a course being taught 
in these schools, it must be borne in 
mind that the aim of the parish 
teacher was to qualify his pupils for 
entering college should they be in- 
clined to do so, there being no inter- 
mediate or higher class of school 
in any country district, at which a 
suitable preparation could be ob- 
tained. Not unnaturally, therefore, 
might the parish teacher of the past 
generation at times magnify his office ; 
to him the commercial idea, now so 
prominent in our educational courses, 
was utterly unknown; he viewed 
education not simply as a thing that 
would “pay,” but as in itself desirable. 
Of course, this connexion acted some- 
what unfavourably on the universi- 
ties, for while it enlarged the range 
of work done in the school, it neces- 
sitated that the demands of the 
universities should not be far in 
advance of what it was possible to 
obtain in the school, so that, in a 
general way, the result has been a 
slight acquaintance with classical 
literature, sufficient, indeed, to start 
a man who might be disposed to go 
further, pretty widely diffused, with 
but a limited number of men of 
extensive reading. Though these 
qualifications are still required in 
the parish teacher, classics, it must 
be confessed, are now rather at a 
discount. Fewer go up to college 
than might have been expected from 
the increase of the population and of 
educational advantages. ‘The bar is 
not so remunerative as formerly. 
The ministry, hitherto a great object 
of ambition, has lost some of its 
attractiveness ; it no longer bestows 
on its occupants much social influence 
nor secures for them much temporal 
comfort. A commercial education 
fits a lad for a warehouse or an office, 
where a few years’ labour obtains for 
him a wealth, and wealth carries 
with it a social influence, such as the 
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ministry is unable to give him; 
while the aspect of the ministry as a 
means and sphere of usefulness is 
met by the consideration that the 
Christian merchant has opportunities 
for usefulness as well as the mini- 
ster. The old branches are, therefore, 
not so prized as they once were, and 
the old-stamp class of teacher is 
passing rapidly away. Normal 
schools are turning out hundreds of 
male and female teachers, knowing a 
great many ologies and ognomies 
that had no existence a few years 
ago, probably much more systematic 
in their modes of teaching than their 
predecessors, but whose relations to 
the scholars are of a totally different 
character. Now the teacher is one 
professionally, and his great aim is to 
pass the pupils through his mill as 
rapidly as he can, consistently with 
efficiency in those branches that most 
immediately yield a palpable result. 
Formerly the teacher was oftentimes 
one accidentally and temporarily, and 
when so, would work from motives 
altogether peculiar. The higher 
branches of his school-work he natu- 
rally carried on with pleasure, as 
being congenial to his own tastes, 
while the drudge-work was gone 
through all the more cheerfully, that 
he hoped in a short time to be free 
from it altogether. On the other 
hand, if he remained in connexion 
with the one school for any consider- 
able length of time, there grew up 
around him associations that gave him 
an influence over his pupils second 
only to that of the minister, and 
which, wisely used, went far to com- 
pensate for his admitted deficiencies 
In many respects. 

In the parish school the fees are 
fixed by the controlling body, the 
heritors and minister, and consider- 
ing what is taught, are on a scale of 
startling moderation. In every such 
school the teacher is bound by law 
to educate gratuitously the pauper 
children sent him by the board. In 
many cases among the Highlands and 
Islands no fees are exacted from any 
of the children ; this, however, is 
exceptional, and arises from the ex- 
treme poverty of the people. In 
most schools the fees range from 
three halfpence for English reading 
and writing to five pence a week for 
the full course, including French, 
Latin, and Greek, so that the aver- 
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age charge may be about three and 
sixpence a quarter. These fees go to 
the master, and are over and above 
his salary from the heritors, forming 
an addition to his income as welcome 
as it is variable. Under the Privy 
Council system many of the teachers 
possessing Government Certificates 
receive from this source considerable 
sums Annually. These, however, are 
obtainable practically only by the 
younger men, by those who have 
entered the profession since that 
system was established. For old age 
or infirmity on the teacher’s part 
there exists but little provision. A 
pension of two-thirds of his salary 
may be given by the heritors to a 
teacher willing to retire, but as the 
whole salary is a pittance utterly in- 
adequate, and: as the teacher cannot 
be compelled to retire, he holding his 
office aut vitam aut culpam, he of 
necessity holds his office long after he 
is thoroughly worn out, and the edu- 
cation of the locality suffers that he 
may continue to live. 

And yet this system is not without 
its weak points, one of which has 
already pressed itself on the notice of 
the legislature. Previous to the Re- 
formation parochial districts were 
more numerous in Scotland than now. 
Many of them, indeed, were little 
larger than mathematical points, and 
the system of pluralities then pre- 
vailing has worked itself out into an 
amalgamation of parishes, by which, 
while the number of these has been 
diminished, their size has been in- 
creased. This arrangement has 
increased the emoluments of the 
clergy while lessening the expense 
to the heritors, but has not been ad- 
vantageoustotheschool. Many of the 
parishes have been rendered of an 
undue size, and however possible it 
might be for adults to go to church, 
it becomes impossible for the children 
to get to school? There are, for in- 
stance, parishes from forty to fifty 
miles in length, and no system that 
provides simply one school for each 
parish can be considered satisfactory. 
There is an absolute necessity for in 
some way supplementing it, and till 
of late years this is all that has been 
considered needful. As a system, i 
is so comprehensive, so economical, 
so simple, so self-acting, has proved so 
-great a boon to the country, that it is 
only within the last twenty or twenty- 
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five years that it has been proposed 
practically to supersede it. Previous 
to this period it had been sacrilege 
of the most heinous kind to have 
laid unhallowed hands upon it. 

This change of sentiment in recent 
years has mainly resulted from a 
practical difficulty that has emerged 
in the working of the schools under 
conditions of an ecclesiastical charac- 
ter wholly different from those for 
which they were intended. From 
the very beginning it was intended 
by their founders that these schools 
should have a religious character, 
and that religious instruction should 
be largely given in them. It is to 
the Church we are indebted for their 
very existence. By Parliament they 
have been placed under her superin- 
tendence, and the parish minister 
associated with the heritors in the 
management of particular schools. 
By his being so, the responsibility of 
their working has been placed mainly 
on one already holding a definite rela- 
tion to the state, one necessarily 
resident in the place, and whose 
energies and experience could thus be 
most fully utilized. A _ religious’ 
character was still further secured 
for the school by the daily opening 
with prayer and the regular use of 
the Bible and the Shorter Catechism, 
while, to crown all, it has been re- 
quired that the teacher himself be a 
member of the Established Church, 
and subscribe before the Presbytery 
the Westminster Confession of Faith. 
Now, there are two matters hete that 
of late have caused considerable agi- 
tation—the religious character sought 
to be attached to the schools, and the 
supposed means for securing this, 
their connexiop with the Established 
Church, manifested by the church- 
membership of the teacher and the 
official superintendence of the parish 
minister. ‘The public sentiment of 
Scotland is undoubtedly favourable 
to the conducting of these schools ina 
religious spirit, and to the recognition 
of religion in them. Still the con- 
viction is growing that they can be 
religious schools in the sense sought 
for only when either all the people 
are of one religious persuasion, or 
when the equitable rights of a min- 
ority are ignored. The reformers of 
the sixteenth century knew nothing 
of the modern doctrine of toleration ; 
they had learned the prerogatives and 
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su d obligations of a majority in 
a Pitter school, and so it is not to be 
wondered at that when their turn of 
supremacy came they should have 
continued the system of their prede- 
cessors and sought to train all chil- 
dren in the creed they themselves 
were holding. The gradual transfor- 
mation of the school from being a 
kind of week-day church to being a 
place for the imparting really of se- 
cular instruction, along with the 

rowing recognition of the rights of 

issenters, whether they be in a 
minority as in England, or a majority 
as in Scotland, have led to a very 
wide-spread modification of opinion 
as to the best means of attaining what 
all consider a desirable end. 

The Established Church. has her- 
self to blame for that recent legislation 
which has so greatly weakened her 
connexion with these schools. She 
has always claimed a right of su- 
perintendence over all schools, paro- 
chial or otherwise. In large towns 
the claim is seldom enforced, but 
in rural districts the local presby- 
teries regularly appoint committees 
of their number to visit and report 
on the state of these schools, As 
in the case of private schools, per- 
mission to do so is asked, the favour 
is seldom refused, and thus the claim 
may be considered as.maintained, 
while a collision is avoided. A few 
years ago, however, the Church un- 
wisely put, forth a claim to ¢xercise 
control over burgh schools or aca- 
demies receiving payments from the 
local town councils, and insisted that 
the teachers in such schools should 
be members in her communion. The 
Court of Session sustained her claim, 
in accordance with the Statute of 
1567, which enacted “That all schulis 
to burgh and land, and all universities 
and colleges be reformed, and that 
nane be permitted nor admitted to 
have charge and cure thereof in time 
cumming, nor to instruct the youth 
privatelie or openlie, but sik as sall 
be tryed be the superintendentes or 
visitouris of the kirk.” In the face 
of such a statute there could, of 
course, be a decision orfly in the 
Church’s favour ; but, like Pyrrhuson 
the field of Asculum, she might wellex- 
claim, “ Such another victory, and we 
are undone.” The claim undoubtedly 
was legal, but as undoubtedly it was 
ill-advised, and. though ~the judges 
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tried to guard against any application 
of the statute to private schools or 
teachers, it yet so evidently embraced 
such, that the general uprising the 
decision occasioned led to the Act of 
1861, which completely took away the 
control of the Established Church 
over the parish school teachers, by 
abolishing the test and leaving the 
situation open to persons of any 
religious persuasion, the entrant re- 
quiring only to declare negatively that 
he would never directly or indirectly 
teach or inculcate any opinions op- 
posed to the Holy Scriptures or the 
Shorter Catechism. Like the eagle 
in Kirke White’s well-known figure, 
slain by an arrow feathered from its 
own plumage, the Church of Scotland 
sustained this loss through the very 
terms of the Act on which she had 
relied for her supremacy. 

Such, then, is a history of the 
course of legislation in reference to 
the time-honoured parish schools of 
Scotland. Time, which has witnessed 
so many changes, has seen many also 
in reference to them. Every en- 
lightened! Churchman has long seen 
the necessity of in some way adapting 
them better to the requirements of 
the age, and has acknowledged his 
need of the co-operation of Dissenters 
in doing so—a co-operation as might 
be expected not to be had without 
making for it certain concessions. 
Nothing has had so important a bear- 
ing on this question as the great seces- 
sion of 1843, when there so suddenly 
appeared in Scotland a rival national 
Church, claiming the position and 
seeking to discharge the functions of 
the existing Establishment. So long 
as the number of Dissenters was com- 
paratively small, and they themselves 
not taking much to do with educa- 
tion, their objections to the existing 
state of matters might easily be disre- 
garded, but the Disruption has totally 
altered the relation of parties, while 
from the commencement of her his- 
tory, the Free Church has concentrated 
her antagonism to the Established 
Church upon the existing parochial 
system, the weak point in her armour, 
herself meantime manifesting great 
educational activity. At the period 
referred to a number of the parochial 
teachers were amongst her adherents ; 
and a sense of justice to men who, 
equally with her ministers, had for her 
principles sacrificed their worldly all, 
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led the Church to see the obligation 
of making for them some provision 
similar to what they had previously 
possessed. Thepresence of the teach- 
ers naturally pointed to the formation 
of a Free Church education scheme. 
A second reason for taking such a step 
is to be found in the peculiar claim 
that thisChurchadvances. She claims 
to be the Church of Scotland. What- 
ever, therefore, were characteristic 
features in the Establishment-must 
reappear in her. In the General 
Assembly of the Free Church, when 
moving the adoption of hereducation 
committee’s report last year, aspeaker 
said, “It hadoften been said that their 
education scheme was forced upon 
them at the disruption, from the cir- 
cumstance that a large number of the 
parochial and other teachers threw up 
theirlivings because of theiradherence 
tothe Free Church. But their scheme 
had a far higher justification than 
that ; they claimed to be the His- 
torical Church of Scotland—retain- 
ing the principles of the Church, 
while leaving its endowments ; and 
he held that they would have wanted 
one of the Church’s highest character- 
istics if they had not at once mani- 
fested an educational spirit, and en- 

aged in educational work.” <A yet 
Righer round was advanced by Dr. 
Candlish on the same occasion—‘‘ We 
felt it,” he said, “due to our claims 
to be the Historical Church of Scot- 
land—the Church of Knox and Mel- 
ville, the Church of the education of 
Scotland—to set on foot a larger and 
wider scheme than that of merely 
providing for those teachers who sa- 
crificed their livings at the disruption, 
and to provide as far as we could for 
the education of the children belong- 
ing to our denomination ; and more 
than that, to provide for the education 
of the people at large.” The italics are 
ours, and throw a light on one of the 
great practical difficulties connected 
with the education problem in 
Scotland — the claim of the Free 
Church (a Dissenting community) to 
be the educator of the people. Dr. 
Candlish, in the extract we have 

iven, mentions the educating of the 

ree Church children asanother of the 
reasons for their having an education 
scheme. The late Dr. Cunningham, 
in his speech at the Inverness Assem- 
bly of 1845, put this yet more strongly, 
affirming that in Sutherlandshire 
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schools had been built by the pro- 
prietors of the soil, for the avowed 
purpose of withdrawing the children 
from the care of the Free Church, 
and that, as under the influence of 
bribery and. coercion, large numbers 
of Free Church children were ae- 
tually attending these schools, that 
therefore there was an obvious ne- 
cessity for the existence of Free 
Church schools in the district, and 
of course a general scheme for the 
whole country. Cynical observers 
of the Free Church’s movements 
have been known to take the liberty 
of giving an additional reason for her 
seal in this direction. Granting a 
certain weight to the reasons as- 
signed, it is whispered, they say, 
that these reasons were vivified by 
the expectation of that ec/at and pres- 
tige which such visible philanthropic 
works would secure for her, as well 
as by the hope of that material aid 
which hundreds of keen Free Church 
schoolmasters would give in further- 
ing her social and political success. 
Such an agency would prove a 
powerful auxiliary in consolidating 
and extending the Church, and that, 
therefore, worldly wisdom had some- 
thing to do in leading the Free 
Church to enter on a scheme which 
has always been a drag on her pecu- 
niary resources, and yet which has 
really yielded her a greater return 
than almost any other of her count- 
less schemes. It may not have acted 
as a feeder to her congregations : in 
heathen countries day schools often- 
times contribute powerfully to the 
spread of Christianity ; but in Scot- 
land they seldom aid in denomina- 
tional proselytism. It may not have 
secured that the children of Free 
Church parents have uniformly 
attended the Free Church school in 
preference to that of the parish, 
for though parents may for con- 
science sake consent to sit under a 
poor preacher, they are rarely found 
willing to allow their children to go 
to the poorer of two schools—effi- 
ciency of the teacher outweighing 
denominationalattachment;stillit has 
given the Free Church a position inthe 
country she might otherwise not have 
possessed. By not only providing Gos- 
‘ou ordinances for tens of thousands of 
ner adherents, but by bestowing social 
benefits on multitudes more outside 
her own communion, she is daily in- 
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terweaving her name and influence 
with even the political history of our 
time. Be these things as they may, 
the Free Church scheme has un- 
doubtedly been a great boon to the 
country. In many localities she may 
have planted her schools from feel- 
ings of rivalry, leading at times to an 
over-schooling, as well as to an over- 
churching, of particular places, while 
others were left in their need. She 
is herself, however, the only judgeasto 
where she should or should not plant 
a school, and by-standers would have 
no business with her conduct in the 
matter were it not for the claim put 
forth on her behalf by Dr. Candlish, 
of her being bound to provide for the 
education of the people at large, 
while we have simply to say that 
her conduct has not always been ab- 
solutely consistent with this ambi- 
tious claim. Asa whole, her scheme 
has operated most favourably for the 
interests of education at large ; it has 
added directly and indirectly about 
a thousand schools to the number pre- 
viously existing, and the competition 
between its teachers and those of the 
parish schools has caused a decided 


improvement in the general tone and 
quality of education throughout the 
land. The aim of the Free Church 
teacher is perhaps mainly to give a 
ood English education, and this, un- 
oubtedly, they succeed in doing, 
fully four-fifths of them possessing 


Government certificates. Amongst 
these teachers the Free Church, from 
its own resources, divided last year 
about £4,500, and this dole, with 
the school fees, which about equal 
those in the parish schools, and their 
Government allowance for their cer- 
tificate, constitutes their whole in- 
come. As all the Free Church 
schools are in connection with parti- 
cular congregations, the teachers are 
appointed by the Kirk Sessions of 
these, and hold their oftice at plea- 
sure. 

Such an element then suddenly 
appearing in society could not but 
very gravely complicate educational 
matters. Previoustothe disruption the 
Establishment had been so strong 
that any alteration of the Act of 
1803 would heve been simply in the 
direction of multiplying schools and 
of improving the condition of the 
teachers. Such legislation was now, 
however, impossible. The Free Church 
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would never consent to it, and the 
Established Church was not able to 
carry it. Previous to the disruption 
nomembers of the Established Church 
had been such keen sticklers for the 
rights of the Church as the sub- 
sequent Free Church men ; but as 
after that event the barriers they 
had defended for the exclusion of 
others operated against themselves, a 
notable change came over their opi- 
nions. They now discovered that 
the parish school system needed 
broadening ; that it was monstrously 
unjust, that what was meant for the 
nation should be in the exclusive 
possession of one Church, and it a 
minority of the people; and as it 
was obvious to themselves that their 
Claim of Right and demand to be re- 
instated in their charges on their 
own terms would never be conceded, 
they committed themselves to a cry 
for National education. The first 
fruit of this movement was the abo- 
lition of the tests in connexion with 
the art chairs in the universities, and 
the consequent throwing open of 
these professorships to members of 
every denomination or of none, and 
since the agitation has been directed 
against the parish schools. No states- 
man would risk his position by 
avowedly proposing to withdraw the 
parish schools from their connexion 
with the Established Church ; but 
what could not be done openly might 
be done covertly, and so the con- 
nexion which had subsisted so long 
has at length been severed by a Bill 
that passed through Parliament in 
1861, ostensibly to improve the cir- 
cumstances of the teacher. This 
latter it has done by declaring that 
for the future his salary from the 
heritors shall not be less than £25 
a year, nor more than £70 ; and that 
his dwelling-house shall contain at 
least four apartments, while at the 
same time it was declared to be no 
longer necessary that the teacher be 
a meinber of the Established Church. 
The examination of his qualifications 
is transferred from the presbyteries 
to a committee of six of the profes- 
sors in each of the universities, while 
the very jurisdiction overthe teachers’ 
conduct or treatment of the scholars 
is handed over to the sheriff. Next 
to the establishment of the parochial 
system this Bill, which was virtually 
its abolition, is the most important 
38 
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of Scottish educational measures. It 
assed through both Houses of Par- 
iament, encountering scarcely any 
opposition. The Dissenters acquiesced 
in the pecuniary improvement of the 
teachers’ position, because he was no 
longer to be necessarily a member of 
the Established Church. TheChurch- 
man acquiesced in it because the ap- 
pointment of the teacher was left in 
the hands of the old committee ; and 
there, holding the door, stood the 
parish minister ex officio. Every party, 
in fact, looked upon the Bill as good 
a Bill as under the circumstances 
could be had. It greatly bettered 
the condition of the teacher ; it gra- 
tified the Dissenter by giving him an 
instalment of his claims, and render- 
ing their attainment in full more 
robable ; it gratified the Church by 
eaving the appointment of the 
teacher where it was, virtually in the 
hands of the parish clergyman. 
Still the principle of that Bill is 
too logically inconsistent to render it 
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possibly a final measure. So soon as 
men of any religious persuasion are 
eligible as teachers, there ceases to 
be any reason for placing the parish 
minister upon the school committee 
that does not equally apply to every 
other minister within the parish. 
There is, indeed, no middle course 
between leaving the control of the 
parish school exclusively with the 
istablished Church and the estab- 
lishment of a National system, in 
which all religious bodies will be 
pews on a footing of equality, either 
y bestowing or wilkdeoniansciinn 
retaining by the strictest securities 
the religious character of the schools, 
or the bold abandonment of this idea 
and theadoption of the plan pursued in 
the universities, selecting the teacher 
simply for his abilities, leaving the 
religious element to be provided for 
otherwise than by the School Com- 
mittee. This matter must be reserved 
for another paper, in which we will 
speak of Scottish educational parties. 


THE MINOR BRETHREN. 


PART Il. 


We now proceed to give a brief 
criticism upon the intellect of St. 
Francis. He has left very little be- 
hind him. Only a few sermons, 
hymns, letters, and sayings, from 
which we can glean that he must 
have been an earnest preacher of the 
true popular type, driving home his 
truths by familiar illustrations, the 
type of that peculiar preaching which 
rendered his order so popular, and 
paved the way for their marvellous 
success. We subjoin a few extracts, 
which illustrate not only his style, 
but the design of his order. In one 
of his epistles he says,* “ Let us not 
be wise and prudent according to the 
flesh, but simple, humble, and poor ; 
and let us hold our bodies in con- 
tempt, because we are all miserable 
and putrid, as the Lord says through 
the prophet, I am a worm aad not 
a man. We should never desire to 
be above others, but subjected and 
submissive to every human creature, 


for the sake of God. And upon all 
who do so, and persevere unto the 
end, the Holy Spirit will rest, and 
make in them his tabernacle and his 
mansion, and they shall be sons of 
the heavenly Father, whose works 
they do, and shall be the brides, 
brothers, and mothers of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Brides are we since 
faithful souls are joined to the Holy 
Spirit; brothers are we of Jesus 
Christ, when we do the will of his 
Father who is in heaven; mothers 
are we, when we bear him in our 
hearts and bodies through love, and 
bring him forth by the sacred opera- 
tion of our example, which ought to 
shine before others. O how glorious 
and great to have a Father in heaven! 
O how holy to have a betrothal of 
the Spirit! O how sacred, how de- 
lightful, well pleasing, peaceful, sweet, 
loving, desirable above all, is it to 
have a brother who has laid down 
his life for the sheep, and has prayed 
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his Father for us, saying, ‘ Father, 
keep through thine own name those 
whom thou hast given me. Father, 
all those whom thou hast given me 
in the world are thine, and thou hast 
given them to me, and the word 
which thou hast given me I have 
given them, and they have received 
it, and know well that I came from 
thee, and have believed that thou 
hast sent me. I pray for them: I 
sanctify myself, that they may be 
sanctified as we are. And I will, O 
Father, that where I am there they 
may be also, and see my glory in my 
kingdom.’ ”* 

A graphic picture of a death-bed 
scene follows soon after the above 
beautiful passage in the same epistle. 
It also enunciates the theory of re- 
stitution of wealth to the Church for 
the good of the soul, a doctrine which 
led the Franciscans in after times to 
commit many extravagances, which 
brought down upon their heads the 
bitter satire of their contemporaries, 
and hurried their own downfal. 

“The body droops, death draws 
near, relatives and friends come, and 
say, ‘Arrange thy house.’ And be- 
hold, his wife and his sons, his rela- 
tives and his friends, pretend to weep ; 
and he, looking up, sees them weep- 
ing, and is moved, and says, My soul 
and my body, and all my goods, I 
place in your hands. Verily, that man 
is cursed who deposits his soul, his 
body, and all his goods in such hands ; 
for as the Lord says by the prophet, 
Cursed is that man who places his 
trust in man. And then they send 
for the priest, who says to him, ‘ Dost 
thou wish to receive absolution from 
all thy sins? He replies, ‘I do.’ 
‘Wilt thou make restitution from 
thy substance for those things which 
thou hast obtained through fraud and 
deception?” He says, ‘No. ‘Wh 
not? asks the priest. ‘ Because 
have divided all amongst my rela- 
tions.’ And then his speech begins 
to fail, and he dies miserably. But 
let all men know that wherever any 
man dies in sin, without making sa- 
tisfaction, which he can, but will not 
make, such a demon seizes his soul, 
and d it from the body with such 
agony that no one can conceive who 
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has not experienced it. And all his 
money, power, and knowledge, which 
he thought he had, are taken from 
him ; and his relations and friends, 
to whom he has given his goods, take 
them, and divide them, and then say, 
Cursed be his soul, who might have 
given us more, and did not; who 
might have hoarded more, and did 
not. Worms destroy his body, de- 
mons his soul ; and thus he loses 
both soul and body for the sake of 
this brief life.” 

Humility, deep and sincere, was the 
great characteristicofhislife. He was, 
in his own words, “ Franciscus par- 
vulus et vester servus in Domino ;” 
“Homo vilis et caducus ;’ “minus 
servorum ;” “indigna creatura Do- 
mini.” Being asked, one day, why 
he wore such scanty clothing in the 
depth of winter, he replied, “If we 
are clothed within with the flame of 
our heavenly country, we shall easily 
bear this external cold.” One of the 
brethren asked him why he scarcely 
took anything to sustain nature. 
“ Because,” said St. Francis, “it is 
difficult to satisfy the necessity of the 
body without indulging the longing 
of the senses.” 

We are told that in his early youth 
St. Francis was the life and soul of 
the company, his jokes were the most 
racy, and his wit the readiest of all 
his companions; and if we examine 
the matter, we shall find that all the 
fasting, self-castigation, and self-sub- 
jection, never wholly eradicated this 
vein of satire from his mind ; it comes 
out grimly on some occasions. A 
brother had been very disobedient, and 
St. Francis ordered a hole to be dug 
and the disobedient brother to be 
placed in it. When the hole was so 
far filled that the head only was un- 
covered, St. Francis walked up to 
him and said, “ Art thou dead, bro- 
ther? art thou dead ?” to whom the 
terrified brother replied, “ Yes, father, 
I am dead.” “ Rise then,” said St. 
Francis, “if thou art really dead, and 
for the future be obedient, and oppose 
no command, for dead men never con- 
tradict. I want dead followers not 
living ones.” 

On another occasiona brother asked 
him if he might have a psalter. 


* We translate from the Latin of St. Francis, which is somewhat different from our 


version. 
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“When you have got a psalter,” re- 
plied St. Francis, “ then you will want 
a breviary, and when you have got a 
breviary, you will sit in your chair as 
great as a lord, and you will say to 

our brother, ‘Friar, fetch me my 

reviary.’ There was a competition 
amongst the brethren, as to who 
should bring in the greatest number 
of female devotees, when St. Francis 
checked their ardour by the caustic 
remark, “I am afraid, my brethren, 
that when God forbade us wives the de- 
vil gaveussisters.” Here wemusttake 
our farewell of the Saint. Willingly 
would we devote more space to him ; 
but we have much yet to say about 
his work, especially as it influenced 
the destinies of our own land. He 
‘was a great man, an enthusiast in the 
highest sense of the word ; his cha- 
racter and career remind us forcibly 
of John the Baptist; his food was 
locusts and wild honey, his raiment 
was scanty, he was a voice crying in 
the wilderness of a wicked world, and 
his name will last for ever. 

But we advance to investigate the 
doings of the Order in England. At 
the second General Chapter held by 
St. Francis, at Porzioncula, in the year 
1219, when the brethren were divided 
into parties and sent out on their 
missions, England was one of the first 
mission stations assigned. France was 
the first, then came England, chiefly, 
it is thought, through the influence of 
an Englishman, one William, who was 
a follower of St. Francis. The honour 
of leading this mission was assigned 
to Brother Angnello* de Pisa, who 
was made Minister-General of the 
Orderin England. His authority was 
as follows : “ Ego Frater Franciscus 
de Assisio Minister Generalis preecipio 
tibi Fratri Angnello de Pisa per 
obedientiam, ut vadas in Angliam et 
ibi faciasOfficium Ministeriatus Vale. 
Anno 1219. Franciscus de Assisio.+ 

They were also fortified with letters 
recommendatory from Pope Honorius, 
addressed to all “Archbishops, Bi- 
shops, Abbots, Priors, and other pre- 
lates of the Church,” enjoining them 
to receive the bearers as Catholics and 
true believers,” and to “show them 
favour and courtesy.” The actual 
date of their landing in England is 
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disputed. Eccleston in his MSS. “De 
Primo Adventu Minorum,” gives the 
year 1224, but the more probable 
date is 1220, which is given b Wad- 
ding, the annalist of the Order, and 
confirmed by Matthew Paris, who un- 
der the year 1243 speaks of the Friars 
Minors, “who began to build their 
first habitations in England, scarcely 
twenty-four yearsago.” As they had 
no money of their own, and lived upon 
what was given them, they were 
transported to England from France by 
the charity of some monks of Fécamp. 
They were nine in number, four cler- 
gymen and five laymen. The former 
were Angnellus, a native of Pisa, 
Richard de Ingeworth, Richard of 
Devonshire, and William Esseby. 
The laymen were Henry de Cernise, a 
native of Lombardy, Laurence de 
Belvaco, William de Florentia, Me- 
lioratus and James Ultramontanus. 
They landed at Dover and proceeded 
to Canterbury, where they were hos- 
pitably received and stayed two days 
at the Priory of the Holy Trinity. 
Then four of them set out for London 
to present the apostolical letters to 
Henry III., who received them very 
kindly, which, as they didnot want any 
money, he would be most likely to do. 
The other five were housed at Can- 
terbury at tho Priests’ Hospital, 
where they remained until a place 
could be procured for them ; such 
accommodation was found in a small 
chamber beneath the school-house, 
where they remained shut up all day, 
and at evening when the scholars had 
gone home, they entered the room, 
indled a fire, and sat round it. The 
four monks who went to London 
were kindly received by the Domini- 
cans, with whom they stayed a fort- 


. night, until one John Travers hired a 


house for them in Cornhill, which 
they divided into cells by stuffing 
the interstices with straw. 

The citizens, at the instigation of 
one Irwin, who afterwards became a 
lay brother, removed them to the 
butchery or shambles of St. Nicholas, 
in the ward of Farringdon within, 
close to a place called Stinking-lane, 
where they built a convent for them. 
The foundations were laid at Christ- 
mas, 1220, and it was five years in 





* Angnellus, sic. in Eccleston MSS., and in Monumenta Franciscana. 
t Collectanea Anglo-Minoritica, p. 5. 
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course of vane The different por- 
tions were built by different citizens. 
William Joyner built the choir, Wil- 
liam Walleys the nave, Alderman 
Porter the chapter-house, Bartholo- 
mew de Castello the refectory, Peter 
de Haliland the infirmary, and Roger 
Bond the library ; even in those days 
the citizens, when they did anything 
in the way of charity, did it royally. 
Two brethren, however, were sent on 
to Oxford, where they were also 
kindly received by Dominican friars, 
according to Eccleston ; but a story 
is told in the annals of the order of 
the two brethren who were making 
their way towards Oxford, when they 
came to a sort of manor-house, about 
six miles from Oxford, which was a 
cell of Benedictine monks, belonging 
to the abbey of Abingdon. 

Being very hungry and tired, they 
knocked at the gate; and the monks, 
from their strange dress and extraor- 
dinary eens taking them for 
masqueraders, admitted them, hoping 
for some diversion. But when they 
found they were a new order of friars 
they turned them out of doors; but 
one, more gentle than the rest, went 
after them, brought them back, and 
persuaded the porter to let them 
sleep in the hay-loft. Both versions 
may be right, as this circumstance 
occurred outside Oxford ; and Eccles- 
ton’s account commences with their 
advent in that city when they were re- 
ceived by the Dominicans, with whom 
they remained for about eight days, 
until a rich citizen, Richard Mercer, 
let them a house in the parish of St. 
Ebbs, Then the two brethren go on 
to Northampton, where they were 
received into an “oe They pro- 
cured a house in the parish of St. 
Giles, over which they appointed one 
Peter Hispanus as guardian. 

Then they went to Cambridge, 


where the seen gave them an _ 
J 


old synagogue, adjoining the common 

rison oo afterwards, ten marks 

ing given them from the king’s ex- 
chequer, they built a rough sort of 
oratory on a plot of ground in the 
city. After that another settlement 
was made in Lincoln and gradually 
in many other cities; so that in 
thirty-two years from their afrival 
they numbered 1242 brethren in for- 
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ty-nine different settlements. Their 
first convert was one Solomon, of 
good birth and connextions. 

When only a novice, he was ap- 
pointed procurator of his house ; that 
is, he had to go out to beg for it. 
The first place he went to was the 
residence of a sister, who gave him 
some bread, with the following re- 
mark ;—“ Cursed be the hour when 
I ever saw thee!” So strict was 
their poverty, that one of the brethren 
being ill, and they having no means 
to make a fire, got round him, clung 
to him, and warmed him with their 
bodies, “ sicut porcis mos est.’”’* 

They walked about barefooted 
through the snow, to the horror of 
the spectators. Brother Solomon in- 
-_ his foot so severely that he was 
aid up for two years; and whilst ill 
the Lord appeared to him, accompa- 
nied by the Apostle Peter. And by 
way of contrast, we are told, shortly 
after that the devil appeared to one 
Brother Gilbert de Vyz, when he was 
alone, and said to him, “Do you 
think to avoid me ? At least you shall 
have this,” and threw at him a fistful 
of vermin, and then vanished—“ et 
projecit super eum plenum pugillum 
suum pediculorum et evanuit,” so 
states Master Eccleston. 

The second convert was William of 
London; then followed Jocius of 
Cornhill, a clerk, who went to Spain, 
laboured and died; John, another 
clerk ; Philip, a priest, who, being a 
good preacher, was sent to Ireland 
and died there. Then.came several 
mengiatenten, amongst whom were 
Walter de Burg, Richard Norman, 
Vincent of Coventry, Adam of Ox- 
ford ; but one of the greatest acces- 
sions was in the person of Adam 
Marsh, better known as Adz de Ma- 
risco, who was destined to found that 
distinguished school.at Oxford which 
boasts such names as Scotus, Occam, 
Roger Bacon, and others. Adam was 
called Doctor Illustris. After him 
came John of Reading, abbot of 
Ozeneyse, and Richard Rufus. Then 
came some military men, Dominus R. 
Gobion, Giles de Mere, Thomas His- 
panus, and Henry de Walpole. 

As their numbers continued to in- 
crease, people built churches and con- 
vents for them in all parts of the 


“Eccleston de Adventu Minorum. 
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country. The Master of the Priests’ 
Hospital. at Canterbury built them a 
chapel, Simon de Longeton, archdea- 
con of Canterbury, helped them ; so 
Henry de Sandwyg, and a certain 
noble lady, Inclusa de Baginton, who 
who cherished them in all things, as 
a mother her sons—“ que sicut mater 
filios sic fovit eos in omnibus.” 

Angnellus now set out upon an in- 
spection of the different settlements, 
and after pausing for a time at Lon- 
don, came on to Oxford, where, as 
things were promising and converts 
gradually coming in, he founded a 
community over which he placed Wil- 
liam Esseby as guardian of the house, 
which Ingeworth and Devonshire had 
hired. Adam of Oxonia joined the 
company, and then Alexander Hales, 
whom St. Francis, it is thought, ad- 
mitted in the year 1219, as Hales 
passed through France on his way to 
England. Angnellus then conceived 
the idea of having a school of Friars 
at Oxford, and built one near their 
house. He then addressed himself 
to Doctor Robert Grostete, one of 
the most distinguished lecturers in 
the University, to beg him to in- 
struct the brethren. Grostete con- 
sented, and the school was soon 
thronged with ardent Franciscan con- 
verts, who listened with delight to 
the lectures of that man, who as 
Bishop of Lincoln, was destined to 
such a glorious career.* 

And now Angnellus was instant in 
encouraging the brethren to attend 
the lectures, and make progress in 
the study of the Decretals and Canon 
Law, and as he found them very 
diligent he thought he would honour 
them with his presence at one of 
their meetings and see how they pro- 
gressed ; but when he arrived there he 
was horrified to hear that the subject 
under discussion by these young 
monks was whether there was a 
God!! Ctrumesset Deus! Frightened 
out of his propriet y, the good man 
exclaimed, “ Alas! alas ! simple breth- 
ren are penetrating the heavens, and 
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the learned dispute whether there 
merpee God!" It was with great 
difficulty they calmed his agitation, 
he only submitted upon their promise, 
that if he sent to Rome for a copy of 
the Decretals, they would avoid such 
mighty questions, and keep to them. 

he first Franciscan who taught in 
the school was William Eton, under 
the direction of Grostete, who was 
not a Franciscan : he was succeeded 
by Adam de Marisco, who is some- 
times called the first of the Order 
who taught; he was, however, the 
first who taught alone, the others 
teaching under the direction of Gros- 
tete. Sixty-seven distinguished men 
filled this chair, some of whose names 
have been immortalized. 

The influence of the study of Aris- 
totle was telling vitally upon the 
theology of the schools. At first his 
writings were studied through very 
imperfect translations made from the 
Arabic, with Arabic commentaries— 
then a mixture of Neo-Platonism was 
infused, and the devotees of scholastic 
theology at Paris fell into such errors 
that the study of his works were pro- 
hibited by the Synod of that place in 
the year 1209. Six years afterwards 
this Pe was renewed by the 
Papal Legate, but as men began to 
find that there was a great difference 
between the philosophy of Aristotle, 
filtered through Arabic commentators 
and Arabic translators, and Aristotle 
himself, a revival took place in favour 
of the Stagyrite, and Gregory IX., in 
1231, by a Bull modified the restric- 
tion. New translations were now 
made and purged from errors. 

A new era in scholasticism com- 
menced ; the two rival orders, the 
Dominicans and Franciscans began to 
apply the Aristotelian method to 
theological questions ; Albertus Miog- 
nus and Thomas Aquinas t taking the 
lead in the former order, in opposi- 


“tion to the teaching of Alexander 


Hales,§ the Franciscan, who lectured 
at Paris. Bonaventural| endeavoured 
to amalgamate scholasticism with 


* He was far in advance of his age and opposed its vices: he assiduously and firmly 
resisted the encroachments of Rome consequently when after his death his canonization 
was proposed, no Pope would ever consent, and so Grostete, who really deserved it, was 
excluded the calendar. 


¢ “‘ Hei mihi, hei mihi, fratres simplices clos penetrant et literati disputant utrum sit 
Deus. See Wood, Antiq. Oxon,|lib. i., p. x. 
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§ Doctor Irrefragabilis, 
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mysticism ; but at length appeared 
jon Duns Scotus,* who lectured at 
Oxford, Paris, and Cologne, a Fran- 
ciscan, and worthy opponent of the 
Dominican, Thomas Aquinas. We 
must not omit another distinguished 
member of the Oxford school who 
flourished at the same time, Roger 
Bacon,f perhaps the most distin- 
guished man of the age. * 

He taught at Oxford. He, how- 
ever, saw the prominent errors of the 
disputation of the times, and has left 
on record, in the preface to his “Opus 
Majus,” the following criticism, which 


is worthy of attention :—“There never 
was such an appearance of wisdom, 
nor such activity in study in so many 


faculties, and so many regions, as 
during the last forty years, for even 
the doctors are divided in every 
state, in every camp, and in every 
burgh, especially through the two 
studious orders (Dominicans and Fran- 
ciscans) when neither, perhaps, was 
there ever so much ignorance and 
error. The mob of students lan- 
guishes and stupifies itself over things 
badly translated, it loses time and 
study ; appearances only hold them, 
and they do not care what they know 
so much as what the seem to know 
before the eee er, et 
Again, in lib. ii., he says :—‘ 
had power over the books of Aristotle, 
I would have them all burnt, because 
it is only a loss of time to study in 
them, a cause of error and multiplica- 
tion of ignorance beyond what I am 
able to explain.” We must give Roger 
Bacon the credit of speaking more par- 
ticularly of the wretched translations 
in use, though his view of Aristotelian 
philosophy was strangely confirmed 
centuries afterwards by hisstill greater 
namesake, Lord Bacon, who said, after 
many years of devotion to Aristotelian- 
ism, that it was “a philosophy only 
strong for disputations and conten- 
tions, but barren of the production of 
works for the benefit of the lifeof man.” 
Thus were ranged under two scholastic 
standards the two great orders of 
Mendicant Friars, the Dominicans 
and the Franciscans ; the former be- 
ing called Thomists, and the latter 
Scotists. A fierce doctrinal contro- 
versy then raged between them, the 
animosity of which was heightened 


* Doctor Subtilis, 
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by a jealousy which had always ex- 
isted on the part of the Dominicans 
from the time when St. Francis re- 
jected their founder’s overtures to 
unite the two orders. 

In the meantime the Franciscans 
flourished, especially in England. It 
is a strange fact that the most fana- 
tical order of monasticism flourished 
most in this the least fanatical country 
in Europe ; but the fanaticism was not 
the point of attraction. There was 
much in the free, bold way in which 
these reformers preached the Gospel, 
attacked the indolence and vices of the 
older orders, exposed the listlessness 
of the clergy, which was calculated to 
enlist the sympathies of Englishmen, 
who were already beginning to recoil 
upon episcopal tyranny. 

They imagined that in these humble, 
disinterested benefactors they saw the 
means of purifying the Church, and 
of effecting their emancipation from 
abuses and extortions. That their ex- 
pectations would be realized to a cer- 
tain extent in the self-defensive acti- 
vity aroused in the native clergy, soon 
became clear; but in their hopes of 
emancipation from Papal tyranny, 
through the Franciscan reform, they 
were bitterly disappointed, as the 
sequel will show. No less than forty 
rm after their first coming to Eng- 

and, when Bonaventura, then Gene- 
ral of the Order, held a Chapter at Nar- 
bonne, 1258, England was returned as 
having been divided into seven custo- 
dies, London, York, Cambridge, Bris- 
tol, Oxford, Newcastle, and Worces- 
ter. ; 

In the year 1400 these same custo- 
dies were maintained, and included 
sixty convents ; and at the time of the 
dissolution, the Franciscans alone of 
the Mendicant Orders had ninety con- 
vents in England, besides vicarships, 
residences, and nunneries. The ex- 
citement which prevailed all over the 
country can scarcely be imagined. 

To a generation of men who had 
heard no preaching, or, if any, nothin 
they could understand, the enthusi- 
astic discourses of these men were 
like refreshing showers on a parched 
soil ; for in the thirteenth century the 
sermon had fallen into such disuse, 
that an obscure and insignificant 
preacher created a great sensation in 
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Paris, although his preaching was 
rude and simple. Both doctors and 
disciples ran after him, one draggin 
the other, and saying, “Come an 
hear Fulco, the presbyter, he is an- 
other Paul.”* the Franciscans dili- 
gently cultivated that talent, and from 
the general fayour in which they were 
held by nearly all classes of the com- 
munity, especially by the common 
people, we may conclude that the 
style they adopted was essentially a 
popular and engaging style, in direct 
contradistinction to the scholastic 
discourses delivered at rare intervals 
from the pulpits of the half empty 
churches.. Then a Franciscan mingled 
amongst the poor; he too was poor, 
one of the poorest, and the poor saw 
their condition elevated to an apos- 
tolic sanctity ; his raiment was coarse 
like theirs ; his food also as coarse, 
for it was their food shared often with 
him at their own tables ; they sat at 
his feet and listened to him, not in 
trembling servitude, as at the feet of 
one whom they had been taught to 
regard with superstitious awe, but as 
at the feet of a dear brother, one of 
themselves, who had hungered with 
them and sorrowed with them. 

Then the Franciscan preached 
everywhere—at the street corner, in 
the fields, on the hill-side ; his port- 
able altar was set up, the sacrament 
administered to the people, and the 
Gospel preached as in the old apos- 
tolic times, by the river-side, in the 
high roads and by-ways, under the 
bare heavens. No wonder that they 
won the hearts of the degraded popu- 
lations of the countries in which they 
settled, that the poor ran to them and 
flocked round them, and that the good 
and great were soon drawn over to 
their side ; it was the revival of apos- 
tolic simplicity, and as the excited 
crowds were swayed under their fer- 
vent eloquence, and myriads of tearful 
eyes were turned up to their gaze, it 
was like the miracle in the wilderness, 
the rock had been smitten, and the 
waters gushed forth. Of that mar- 
vellous influence we shall have much 
more to say presently, for it ultimately 
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led to their destruction ; but we must 
note here, that when its operations 
began to be manifest, the jealousy of 
the old established clergy was aroused, 
and every means was used to stay the 
torrent of people who flocked from the 
churches to the pulpits of the Fran- 
ciscans. Worse than this, the rights 
of the parish priests were in peril ; 
the spiritual consolations of the new 
order were so much more effectual 
that the people fled to them, and 
deserted their own pastors. 

Although we must accept the evi- 
dence of Matthew Paris upon this 
subject with caution, he being a Bene- 
dictine, and therefore a rival, still we 
can glean from his history much to 
assist us in our investigation. As 
early as the year 1243 he charges them 
with interfering in the duties of the 
settled clergy, drawing away their 
flocks, building mansions like palaces 
for themselves, and hoarding money.t 
They even went to es bed- 
sides if they were rich, and intimidated 
them into bequeathing their property 
to the Church; they were solicitous 
after privileges ; they were the king’s 
advisers, chamberlains and treasurers; 
they were bridesmen at marriages 
which they had intrigued to arrange. 
He also accuses them with being the 
agents of Papal extortion, and of that 
there can be littledoubt. They were 
eminently useful to the Pope as col- 
lectors of money and active servants 
to his purposes. But the sums, enor- 
mous as they were, wrung from the 
churches and the people by the melli- 
fluous eloquence of the Franciscans 
were insufficient, for in the a 1240, 
the Pope commanded his Legate to 
have collections made for him in En- 
gland. The Franciscan friars were en- 
joined to persuade the people to give, 
and that money was to be procured 
wherever it could be found. In addi- 
tion to this the Pope even went so far 
as to propose a levy of the fifth part 
of the revenues of foreign beneficed 
clergy in England, when even the 
best friends of the king entreated him 
to resist. Thus was England drained 
of her wealth for years for the pur- 


* Vide Jacobi, a Vitriaco Hist. Occident. c, 6. 

+ The exaggeration of this statement was proved at the dissolution, when many of 
their houses disappointed the Government inspectors, for they had no rents, goods, nor 
money to be seized. As we shall see in the sequel what money they did collect went out 
of the country. They were infatuated slaves of the Pope, but it is unjust to accuse 
them of hoarding money and plate like the Benedictines. 
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poses of papal intrigue,and the money 
wating from the country was spent by 
his Holiness in maintaining the ene- 
mies of the emperor with whom he 
was not friendly, in a continual state 
of animosity. Not all, however, for 
owe intrigue outwitted infallibi- 
ity. 


_ As soon as Frederick discovered 
what a stream of wealth was flowing 
to the coffers of his Holiness from 
England and thence transferred to the 
Landgrave, he put guards at all the 
bridges and gates, and laid traps for 
everyone who should be found taking 
money and other things to the Land- 
grave, and cut off a great deal from 
the Pope. Then his Holiness found 
the Mendicants of service, who in 
various disguises were employed suc- 
cessfully in transferring the necessary 
aid, The greatest grievance, however, 
was their importunity in pushing their 
way into churches and trying to 
uce the congregations from their 
pastor ; addressing one they would 
—" «“ Have you confessed ?” if the 
reply were in the affirmative, they 
would say, “To whom?” and when 
the stranger rejoined, “To my pas- 
tor,” they broke out at once into de- 
nunciations, “‘ Who is that idiot ? He 
has never listened to theological lec- 
tures ; never studied the Decretals, 
never learned to dispute on difficult 
questions. They are blind leaders of the 
blind. Come to us who know how to 
distinguish leper from leper, to us to 
whom all difficulties, all hard things, 
the secrets of God, are revealed ; con- 
fess to us to whom such power is 
conceded.” In consequence of this, 
many people, even nobles, especially 
noble ladies, left their spam priests 
and confessed to these Franciscans, so 
that the established clergy fell into 
contempt. It was a common saying 
among the people, “Let us do what 
we like, and we can go.$o a Francis- 
can, whom we have never seen before 
and shall never see again, and confess.” 
resentations were then made to 

the Pope of their encroachments, and 
shortly before his death, Innocent IV. 
abolished their privileges, by com- 
manding eack bishop, as to parishion- 
ers, that theyshould be required not to 
leave their churches for divine wor- 
ship, or to take the sacraments, or for 
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any other purpose, and that the 
brethren of either order should not 
do anything to the ptejudice of those 
who had the care of souls by receiv- 
ing confessions of the parishioners or 
in any other way performing the 
offices proper to the stated clergy 
towards their parishioners without 
having first obtained the consent of 
their respective priests. Soon after 
the issue of this command, which was 
conveyed by letter, he issued a Bull to 
the same effect, directed to all orders 
of monks. In the latter end of the 
same year, 1254, Innocent died, and 
the Mendicants at once saw in this 
stroke the hand of God in answer to 
their prayers. Patavinus,* the monk, 
said that they had prevailed with the 
Virgin to intercede with her Son for 
them, and the opinion fastened itself 
89 firmly upon people’s minds, that it 
became a proverb at Court, “ A litanis 
Preedicatorum libera nos, Domine” 
(from the prayers of the Dominicans, 
good Lord; deliver us). To Innocent 
succeeded a friend of the Mendicants, 
Alexander IV., who soon after his 
succession revoked the decree of his 
poe and declared that, “ As 
ormerly certain rashly thinking peo- 
ple, not appreciating sobriety, did 
impudently declare, that on account 
of opposition of the bishops you could 
not exercise your office nor hear con- 
fessions without the consent of the 
parish priests, we in confutation of 
such have long ago expressed in our 
letters that you may freely preach to 
the people, hear confessions, and im- 
pose penances, without in any wa: 
requiring the consent of the paris 
priests. 

From this time they gradually 
departed from the Apostolic simpli- 
city of their original condition. They 

rocured from the Popes a milder 
orm of interpretation of their great 
founder’s rule; they began to take 
pers in political matters, to build fine 
ouses, and to haunt the and 
courts of kings. But a jealousy of 
the most active character subsisted 
between the two great orders of the 
Dominican and Franciscan, and con- 
tinued to increase until a circum- 
stance of common peril brought about 
a hollow unwilling reconciliation. 
As early as 1230 the Dominicans 
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had held a chair of Theology in the 
University of Paris, and soon after- 
wards the Franciscans acquired one 
also. This was the signal for a con- 
tinual contest between the two for 
every chair in the University as it 
me vacant, until the disputes 
and contentions becoming unbear- 
able, the matter was vigorously 
taken up by William St. Amour 
on the part of the University, who, 
from writing upon their academical 
ambition, advanced to a very severe 
criticism upon their conduct as 
monks who professed so much hu- 
mility and holiness. The Generals 
of both Orders instinctively felt the 
danger, and suggested a reconcilia- 
tion for mutual defence. A meet- 
ing was held and terms were drawn 
up, from which we glean how fierce 
the competition had been. It was 
enjoined that if the brother of one 
order found a brother of another 
having a lingering wish to leave his 
order, instead of encouraging him to 
do so he should persuade him to 
remain: that they should not en- 
deavour to exclude each other from 
ound which had been given for 
uilding: that they should not at- 
tempt to interfere with each other’s 
preaching, nor try to draw away 
each other’s congregations : that if 
any brother of one order should hear 
anything to the disparagment of a 
brother of the other order, he should 
not divulge it; and many other simi- 
lar stipulations. 

These effeminate squabbles were 
thus settled with all solemnity, but 
the conditions had once more to be 
renewed twenty years after, when 
they found it more than ever neces- 
sary to avoid quarrelling amongst 
themselves, for all the settled clergy 
were arousing themselves against 
the innovations made in their pa- 
rishes by these Mendicant Friars. 

They who had been the leaven in a 
corrupt mass were rapidly becoming 
corrupt themselves. In the year 1257, 
less than fifty years after their estab- 
lishment as an order, we find Bona- 
ventura, the child upon whose head 
rested one of the last benedictions of 
St. Francis, writing, in his capacity 
as General of the Franciscan Order, 
a circular to all the chiefs of the 
brethren, in which he gives a ar 
sorry picture of their condition, whic! 
he traces to their causes :—a multi- 
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plicity of business by which money, 
above all things most opposed to the 
peer poverty of the order, had 

come an object of eager search, was 
incautiously received and more incau- 
tiously used ;—an idleness and love 
of ease which had crept over the 
brethren, which, as it were, fed on the 
vitality of their souls;—much travel- 
ling about by many who, through 
bodily recreation, left amongst those 
with whom they tarried, not an ex- 
ample of good life, but of scandal ; 
—the building of sumptuous edifices 
which disgusted the brethren, grieved 
their friends, and exposed them con- 
tinually to the unfriendly judgments 
of their enemies ;—an increase of 
familiarities forbidden by the rule, 
which had given rise to suspicions, 
defamation and scandal ;—an eager 
invasion into the domestic secrets of 
people, their rights of burial and 
will-making, not without much con- 
tention of the clergy, and chiefly of 
the parish priests ;—continual change 
of residence, and increased expendi- 
ture. The pious Bonaventura then 
predicted their ultimate fate in the 
words—“ Since the brethren will not 
be content with little, and the charity 
of men has cooled, we are become a 
burden to everybody, and shall be 
more so hereafter unless some remedy 
can be found.” 

In the midst of this gathering cor- 
ruption there were, however, some 
who clung fondly to the ideal of their 
great founder, but so numerous were 
the dissentients that this party was 
at once distinguished by a name— 
“the Spirituales.” In 1254, their 
views were published at Paris in the 
introduction of a work which bore 
the title of the Eternal Gospel. The 
University, eager for anything against 
the Friars, selected the most salient 
portions of this introduction, and 
sent them to the Pope, Alexander 
IV., who was the friend of the re- 
laxed party, and, as we have before 
mentioned, had just authoritatively 
sanctioned the interference of the 
Friars in Church discipline. Alex- 
ander then pronounced sentence of 
excommunication against all who 
should have the book, and not ex- 
punge these passages, after a certain 
date to be fixed by the Archbishop of 
Paris ; but they were secretly pre- 
served, and the spiritual party in- 
creased. Twenty years afterwards 
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the difficulty was solved for all 
parties by Pope Nicholas III., who 
issued a Bull in which he declares, 
with easy philosophy blended with a 
shrewd regard to his own interest, 
that as in temporal matters the 
principal considerations are property, 
possession, increase, and right of 
using it, it is not incumbent upon 
any profession to exclude itself from 
the use of necessary maintenance. 
But as regards a profession which 
voluntarily devotes itself to the po- 
verty of Christ, it must abandon all 
dominion over possessions, and con- 
tent itself with an allowance for 
necessaries. So that whilst the breth- 
ren individually cannot become pos- 
sessors, yet collectively as an order 
they may : and, therefore, when any- 
thing is offered them in the name of 
God, the intention of the person 
offering may be interpreted to mean 
that they, the recipients, should 
transfer it to others for the sake of 
God, and there was no person to 
whom in the place of God the do- 
minion of this kind of thing could 
more eppeupeiataly be _ transferred 
than to the person of the Roman Pon- 
tifex, the Vicar of Christ.* Inorder, 
therefore, that these things might be 
under no uncertain dominion, we de- 
cree by this constitution, that the 
ee of all the utensils and 
ooks, and their present and future 
moveables, these, and the interest on 
these, shall belong fully and freely to 
us and the Roman Church.” And 
what concession was made to the 
oor monks by Pope Alexander ? 

othing but an extra tunic ! for the 
Bull continues, “ Although it is en- 
joyned in the Rule that the Brethren 
should have one tunic with a cowl 
and one without, we declare that the 
brethren may, with the consent of 
their ministers and guardians, con- 
jointly and separately, as may seem 
fit to them in the administration of 
their affairs, use more, and yet not 
deviate from the Rule, for it is ex- 
pressly said that the ministers and 
guardians shall have regard to the 
necessities of the infirm brethren, 


and the regulation of their clothin 
according to places, seasons, ps | 
climates.” 

After being thus taken under the 
ample shelter of Papal protection, the 
fate of the Franciscans in England 
ran rapidly to its gaol. From the 
latter part of the thirteenth century 
to the Reformation, scarcely a book 
or a poem was written, or a manu- 
script illuminated, without containing 
some satirical allusion to the Friars ; 
and we shall conclude for the present 
our review of the Mendicant Order, 
by quoting passages from these popu- 
lar songs directed principally against 
the Franciscans. 

Our review terminates with the 
dawn of the 14th century, and the 
latest time assigned by competent 
critics to the authorship of these 
poems is towards the close of that 
century. They are taken from one of 
the Cottonian MSS.,t entitled “In- 
vectivum contra Monachos et alios 
religiosos tempore Richardi Secundi.” 
The author’s name is not known, but 
from internal evidence it can be 
gleaned that he had been a Francis- 
can Friar, and had left the Order to 
join the followers of Wicklif. We 
shall give a few passages of the first 
and third, and the whole of the 
second, as they admirably illustrate 
the condition of the Minor Brethren 
at the period when our review must 
now terminate. 


L 
Heu quanta desolatio Angliw prestatur, 
Cujus regnum quodlibet hinc inde minatur, 
Et hujus navigium pene conquassatur ! 
Regnum nec exsilio nec ope juvatur. 


With an O and an I, pre dolore ventris 
Meum jam consilium jacet in vi mentis. © 
Sed ad penitentiam convertat Deus gentem, 
Et dirigat divinitus nostri regis mentem, 
Ut tortuosum lucide cognoscat serpentem 
Monachis et fratribus hypocrisim latentem. 


With an O and an I huic finem ruine 
Addat qui supremus est, auctor medicine. 
In maligno positus nunc est mundus totus 
A viris Angligenis non est Christus notus 
Pro peccato populi venit terre motus 

In religiosis jam nullus est devotus. 


* “Nee sit perscna in quam loco Dei congruentius hujus modi rei dominium transferat 
quam persona Romani Pontificis, Christi Vicarii.” 

+ Cleopatra, B. ii. Reprinted in the Appendix to an excellent and useful collection of 
historical material recently published under the direction of the Master of the Rolls, 
edited by Dr. Brewer, called “‘ Monumenta Franciscana,” being a transcription of the 
MSS. of Eccleston, The Registrum Fratrum Minorum Londoniw, and the Epistles of 
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With an O and an I, dicunt Pharisei, 

“'Bece quanta patimur pro amore Dei!” 

Si quis impugnat hoc dant responsum 
gratum. 

“Quod ad usum proprium nobis est hoc 
datum.” 

Bonum vident intime, non accedunt statum 

Sed preceptum regule sic est vacuatum. 


11. 
Prest ne monke ne git chanone 
Ne no man of religione 
Gifen hem so to devocione 
As done thes holy frers. 
For somme gyfen ham to chyvalry 
Some to riote and ribaudery 
Bot frers gyfen ham to grete study 
And to grete prayers. 
Whoso kepeth thair reule al boye in worde 
and dede, 
I am ful syker that he shal have heven 
blis to mede. 


Men may se by thair contynaunce 
That thai are men of grete penaunce; 
And also that thair sustynaunce 
Simple is and wayke. 
1 have lyved now fourty yers, 
And fatter men about the neres 
Git sawe 1 never than are thes frers 
In contreys ther thai rayke. 
Meteles so megre are thai made, and 
unce so putts ham doun, 
That ich one is an hors lade when he shal 
trusse of toun. 


Allas, that ever it shuld be so, 
Suche clerkes as thai about shuld go 
Fro toun to toun, by two and two, 
To seke their sustynaunce. 
By God, that al this world wan, 
He that, that ordre first bygan, 
Me thynke certes it was a man 
Of simple ordynaunce, 
For thai have noght to live by, they wandren 
here and there, 
And dele with dyvers marché right as thai 


pedlers were. 


They dele with purses, pynnes, andknyves, 
With girdles, gloves, for wenches and 


wyves; 
Bot ever bacward the husband thryves, 
Ther thai are haunted till. 
For when the gode man is fro hame, 
And the frere comes to oure dame, 
He spares nother for synne ne shame, 
That he ne does his will. 
If thai no helpe of houswyves had when 
husbandes are not inne, 
The freres welfare were ful bad, for thai 
shuld brewe ful thynne. 


Somme frers beren pelure aboute 
For grete ladys and wenches stoute, 
To reverte with thair clothes withoute, 
Al after that thai ere. 
For some vaire and somme gryse, 
For some bugee, and for some byse, 
And also many a dyvers sp 
In bagges aboute thai Soe 
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Al that for women is plesand ful redy certes 
have thai, 

Bot lytel gyfe thaithe husband that for al 
shall pay. 


Trauces thai can, and many a jape, 
For somme can with a pound of sape 
Gete him a kyrtell and a cape, 
And somewhat els thereto. 
Wherto shuld I othes swere 
Ther is no pedler that pak can bere, 
That half so dere can sell his gere 
Than a frer can do. 
For if he gife a wyfe a knyfe that cost bot 
pennys two, 
Worthe ten knyves, so mot I thryfe, he ae 
have ere he go. 


Ich man that her shal lede his life, 
That has a faire doghter or a wyfe, 
Be war that no frer ham shryfe, 
Nauther loude ne still. 
Thof women seme of hert ful stable, 
With faire byhest and with fable 
Thai can make thair hertes chaungeable, 
And ther likyngs fulfill. 
Be war ay with the lymitor and with his 
felawe bathe, 
And thai make maystries in thi baur, it 
shall turne thee to scathe. 


Were I a man that hous helde, 
If any woman with me dwelde, 
There is no frer but he were gelde 
Shuld come within my wones. 
For may he til a woman wynne 
In privetye he will not blynne 
Er he a childe put her with inne, 
And perchaunce two at ones. 
Thof he loure under his bode with semblaunt 
quaynte and mylde, 
If you him trust, or dos him gode, by God 
you ert bygylde. 


UL. 

Thai say that thai distroye synne, 

And thai mayntene men moste therinne, 

For had a man slayne all his kynne, 
Go shryve him at a frere; 

And for lesse than a payr of shone 

He wy] assoil him clene and sone, 

And say the synne that he has done, 
His soul shal never dere. 


Ful wysely can thai preche and say, 
Bot as thai preche nothing do thai; 
I was a frere ful many a day, 
Therefor the sothe I wate. 
Bot when I sawe that ther lyvyng, 
Accordyd not to thair prechyng, 
Of I cast my frer clothing, 
And wygholy went my gate, 


We take our leave of these wander- 
ing children of-St. Francis at this 

point. They were sent into the world 
asa “salt,” and the salt was good ; 
its operations were effective. As they 
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penetrated into the very heart of 
a church which had become cor- 
rupt, and mingled with a neglected 
ople who had sunk into a state of 
Fenighted, half-heathen ignorance, the 
reviving influence was manifest ; men 
awoke under their fervid exhorta- 
tions, flocked round the true cross, 
d once more at a lifting up of that 
hrist of whom they had heard, but 
of whom they knew little. The gos- 
e was again — to the poor 
y the poor; the carpenter and the 
fisherman yer spoke to the tent- 
maker and the tanner ; men who felt 
themselves degraded and enslaved by 
their poverty, and had shrunk from 
the sight of a priest, now felt that 
there was something priestly in the 
very poverty they had loathed ; and 
that through their hunger, their rags, 
their self-negation, and their wretched 
isolation lay a narrow path leading to 
the unspeakable glory of heaven. The 
— had the gospel preached to them ; 
ut in addition to this greatest result 
there was another, almost equally 
grand, which issued from this move- 
ment—freedom of speech and inquiry. 
Out of the discussions raised by them 
in the schools came a new intellectual 
life. A spirit of inquiry was infused 
into the thought of the country which 
led the intellect of the country through 
many a devious way in that wilder- 
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ness of speculation up to truth ; which 
developed itself through such men aa 
Hales, Aquinas, Bonaventura, Scottis, 
Bacon, leading up to Wyclif, Tyndale, 
and Luther. 

It has been well said that Wyclif 
was but a Franciscan friar turning 
upon them with their own weapons. 
They had preached the doctrine of 
apostolical humility, but had wan- 
dered from its practice ; in their hearts 
they thirsted after wealth surrepti- 
tiously acquired, and by subterfuge 
held it; they still wore the garb of 
poverty, but that garb became a 
mockery and a by-word; they still 
kept the demure aspect and down- 
cast look, but men jibed at them as 
they passed in the streets ; they sank 
from the apostles of a new life and 
the regeneration of a rising civiliza- 
tion into being the lacqueys of tyrants 
and the slaves of a spiritual usurper ; 
the Church in England was dead, and 

ople turned, as from the cold help- 
essness of a dead mother, and cried 
to these men for bread and were given 
a stone. The marvellous words of our 
Divine Master were fulfilled in their - 
case, “ Ye are the salt of the earth; 
but if the salt have lost its savour, 
wherewith shall it be salted? It 1s 
THENCEFORTH GOOD FOR NOTHING 
BUT TO BE CAST OUT AND TO BE 
TRODDEN UNDER FOOT OF MEN.” 


A CHAPTER ON PLAYWRIGHTS. 


WE may now look at the way Mr. 
Garrick was ha and chal- 


lenged by those on whom the play- 
writing mania had seized—which was 
a devouring craze that caused decency, 
restraint, and temper to be all for- 
gotten. 

Before he went abroad he used to 
meet a Mr. Graham, one of the Eton 


masters, took pleasure in his com- 

ny, rode with him at times, and 
‘ound him an — companion. 
In the rides the Eton master opened 
what was a daring dream, engross- 
ing him more than Latin verses. 
He was planning a classical piece on 
the subject of “ The Duke of Milan,” 
in, which there was a “ Duke,” 
“Julio,” and others of the usual lay 
figures — Italian perhaps only in 
name. He was good-naturedly en- 


couraged by Mr. Garrick, who lis- 
tened to his account of the story, 
read a scrap or so of the begin- 
ning, gave him hints, and promised— 
the only promise a manager ever 
can make—if the whole turned out 
a good play to give it a chance. 
Mr. Garrick went on his foreign tour, 
and in the interval the Eton master 
laboured away at his “ Duke,” 
finished it, and sent it in for judg- 
ment. Mr. Garrick read it over 
twice, and had reluctantly to decline 
it. But he appointed a meeting at the 
vicar’s, Mr. Beighton’s, to explain 
his reasons more fully. 

The Eton master was furious. He 
- oa ae ee ; then wrote a 
short letter demanding an explana- 
tion. His “ iar hardships’ were 
in “the advice, encouragement, and 
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praises” he had received. ‘“‘ How as- 
tonishingly inconsistent is your pre- 
sent judgment with the expectation 
you were pleased to form of me.” 

e declines to defend his own writ- 
ing. The only thing he will agree 
to is to refer it to those good judges 
who differ from Mr. Garrick. . (This 
was the tactic with every play- 
writer). “I could refer you to one 
whom you do not think a flatterer 
who has said to me that the lan- 

ge is eminently dramatic. J 
would willingly risk the whole on 
his saying tt behind my back.” It 
is amusing this piteous pleading 
authors put forward for their dra- 
matic children. In this instance the 
Eton master failed. Mr. Garrick 
coolly refuted hisargument concluding 
with “Whatever you may clearly prove, 
or whatever you may think of my jus- 
tice and humanity, I shall entertain a 
good opinion of them. If you can only 
think well of them by my acting the 
tragedy I must be unhapppy enough 
to lie under your censure, though not 
to deserve it.” 

Now, an Indian Colonel Dow had 
come home with his head full of 
eastern scenery ; he had put together 
a strange cold piece—a dreary ram- 
bling jargon of raw and barbarous 
Indian names called Zingis. This 

r production was brought out in 
ue course, and ran, or was forced to 
run, its nine nights. The attraction 
such pieces could have for Garrick 
seems incomprehensible ; for his taste 
was as pure and natwral, and as op- 
posed to such fade conventionalism 
as was his acting. Yet it was no 
wonder that his accepting such trash 
was the signal for every scribbler to 
send him their five acts of declama- 
tion written after the same model. 

There came up to him from “ Mrs. 
Mary Latter,” living at Reading, near 
the market-place, the play of “ The 
Siege of Jerusalem,” which had re- 
ceived the approbation of “ an incre- 
dible number among the impartial 
and judicious.” It was, she said, mo- 
destly introducing it, “a raw” un- 
digested production, but one that had 
consumed the leisure of many years 
to * bring it to its present small title 
to perfection.” “ Independent of its 
rarity she would guarantee success, 
having an amazing number of friends 
in near i. ready to appear 
in my behalf.” She was ready to 
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enclose a list of “the gay and great” 


on whose aid she depended. “Dare 
I presume to request your reply? 
Yes, I am sure, if you retain the 
least grain of generosity, you will 
certainly acquiesce in my favour, and 
if so, I have more than two hundred 
letters to write—some to go as far as 
Russia.” This singular rhapsody— 
written in astrain almost of burlesque, 
full of bad English, and of inflated 
English, dashed all over with under- 
lined words, shows what abundant 
precedents there are for the great 
novelist of our time, in his crea- 
tion of characters that have been 
considered too grotesque and far- 
fetched to be probable. A mana- 
ger, from his position, would have 
the best opportunity in the world 
for becoming acquainted with all 
the odd twisted types that human 
nature— whim, variety, greed, and 
selfishness — has power to create, 
And he enjoys this opportunity the 
more favourably as, unlike ministers 
and others at the head of great de- 
artments, he himself has no agents 
xetween him and his public, and to 
carry on his business successfully 
must see and hear for himself. In 
the same fashion arrived such plays 
as “The Queen of Lombardy, or the 
Ambitious Lover,” by Hawkins, 
“ Alfred,” by the same; “ The Man 
of Family,” by Jenner; and a host 
more. Even an officer of Engineers 
at Lisbon had found time to turn 
“ Don Quixote” into a play, and sent 
it over in a bulky parcel of blank 
verse. The tribe of playwrights was 
endless, and they were as perseverin 
as numerous. We have already h 
many glimpses of the cohort of cle- 
rical doctors who were more eager 
and steady purveyors of the article 
to Mr. Garrick’s stage, and supplied 
their wares to the very end of his 
life. But when could he move one of 
the doctors to supply him with a 
comedy like The Suspicious Husband? 
His life must have been wearied 
out with their importunity. They 
would treasure up some incautious 
word, some good-natured put-off 
like “ by-and-by,” and then fall back 
on it asa promise. Thus, Dr, Frank- 
lin:—* I received ‘Minos’ back, 
and acquiesce in your opinion of it, 
Jt was not written with any view to 
the stage, but by way of essay towards 
an imitation of my favourite author 
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Lucian.” But he had another re- 
source. He had flattered himself 
that something that occurred last 
Me might have led to a treaty, 
ut a tragedy altered from Vol- 
taire, “ which has lain in my drawer 
ever since, and must continue there 
till you do me the favour to call it 
into being.” Mrs. Griffith was the 
most industrious and persevering of 
the class ; and having been tolerably 
successful with a smart adaptation 
from the French, “The School for 
Rakes,” plied him steadily with pro- 
posals, plans, “first act” of a new 
iece that would carry all before it. 
hen such was deemed inimitable 
she too would defend her work. At 
one time she was all beseeching, and 
piteous entreaty, her miserable cir- 
cumstances, &c. At another she 
was full of flatteries and admiration; 
but when a negative came the tone 
all changed. More difficult was it to 
deal with a piece that came to him 
under the patronage of his friend, Sir 
Joshua. Tt is a little test of the 
affectionate regard borne to the 
amiable painter that Johnson should 
have made an exception in his 
friend’s favour and read the piece 
quite through. He merely looked 
over plays just as we know how he 
looked over a book. The play was b 
Reynolds’s nephew. Butit wouldn't 
do, though the language was natural, 
and an act or two was fairly done. 
But it was sent in at an unlucky 
moment. For Garrick was pledged to 
no less than seven solemn five-act 
pieces, to be got out within two 
ears. So he candidly told Sir 
oshua he could give no hope until 
after that time, supposing that he 
Foi of the play.* This excuse 
of the seven plays having precedence 
was disingenuous and a mere pretext, 
as within the same month he accepted 
one for Jephson. But “ Braganza” 


was a play of rare ability and proved 
a remarkable success ; and he made 
it displace no less than five of his 
accepted plays. But a manager is not 
tobe bound down irrevocably to every 
light expression he makes use of to 
protect himself from the shower of 
Ms. plays. 

It was liberal treatment enough 
accepting a farce and a tragedy from 
the one hand. “ Dido,” a tragedy, is 
obliged to be postponed, when an in- 
dignant protest arrived from Mr. 
Reed, the author, dated from Grig- 
by’s Coffee-house.” He begged that 
his farce would not be played. He 
presumed it was his own property ; 
and it might be conceived, he thought, 
what an injury it would be to have 
it played in support of a piece brought 
on the stage at the expense of m 
reputation. “Such an exhibition wi 
be esteemed an insult offered to his 
very humble servant,—J. Reep.” 

Indeed, the history of Dido is 
alone a svfficient specimen of the 
annoyance those creatures and their 
plays were to the manager. It was 
surely enough for any manager to 
take the trouble of reading the piece 
carefully through, then accepting or 
rejecting. But it was after this stage 
that the persecution of the manager 
began. “Dido” was sent back as 
unsuited ; Johnson had sat upon it 
also, and objected to “the Shake- 
spearean style.” The author at once 
appealed. It was submitted “to 
eleven gentlemen of acknowledged 
discernment in literature.” “ And 
what was their judgment of the 
piece?” the author asked. “Why, 
truly, so diametrically opposite to 
yours, that I should incur the censure 
of vanity by committing to paper 
even one-half the praises they have 
bestowed on the piece.” To which 
opinion was he to incline? “Ts it 
not possible, for even Mr. Garrick 


* Boaden rather unjustly argues that Sir Joshua was a little annoyed at this way of 
receiving his relations, which he was almost sure would be taken. He wrote to have it 


returned at once without a reading, as the author “ would undoubtedly understand the an- 
awer to be an absolute refusal to take it at any rate.” Garrick washurt in his tura at this 
view. So far from refusing plays, the complaint was that he aecepted too many, “ Did Sir 
Joshua know him so little as to suppose he would refuse a play ‘so recommended ??> When 
a disappointed author hears that I am so provided, it is natural for him to imagineand to 
say that / do not care to receive his performance, but that my acquaintance, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, should think for the author that I would say the oe is nog to clear my- 
self from a performance recommended by him, Dr, Johnson, and Mr, Burke, is not @ Attle 
unpleasing to me.” To clear himself from so disagreeable a suspicion he offered to show 
his plays and tell the names of the authors in confidence. 
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may be deceived in his judgment?” 
He then (~ =¢ submitting it toa 
junto of judges, or go to Mr. Paul 

hitehead, the universal play- 
wright’s referee, and who indeed 
seemed to decide with them always. 
Garrick was naturally a little angry, 
and wrote a letter to him; but 
the author was not to be put 
down, and wrote, with a cool and 
measured impertinence, as he now 
saw there was no chance for his 
piece ; but he might at least have the 
satisfaction of working on Garrick’s 
sensitiveness : “Am I the first per- 
son that hath dared to suspect your 
sincerity in theatrical concerns? I 
am afraid not ; for I have been more 
than once the unfashionable fool to 
attempt your defence against the 
virulent attacks of those who were 
indebted to you for theirdaily bread. 
If Mr. Garrick was to know all the 
repeated circumstances of his disin- 
genuous behaviour to dramatic writers 
told and solemnly affirmed to Mr. 
Reed by persons who had pretty strong 
connexions with you” (the artful 
malignity of this hint was designed to 
give Garrick’s known sensitiveness 
something to brood over) “he would 
think it natural his sincerity should 
be doubted.” When he heard of a 
rumour that Garrick was quitting 
the stage, he gave out, in a sort of 
rapture of delight, that when that 
happy day came round, he would 
make a bonfire as high as the cupola 
of St. Paul’s. The truth was, Mr. 
Garrick was determined to crush his 
dramatic genius. Had not Mr. John- 
son noticed his coldness and disre- 
gard when another play of Reed’s 
was performing? Garrick was weak 
enough to agree to a half promise ; 
and indeed this was one of his im- 
perfect places in his character. It 
seems as though he was intimidated. 


-The play, however, never got to 
the stage of Drury Lane, but was 
played at Covent en some six or 


seven years later. The author threw 
off all restraint, threatened to file a 
bill in Chancery, to publish his case, 
went about everywhere abusing and 
slandering Garrick, and then had the 
inconceiving meanness.to come truck- 
ling to him with a new comedy in 
his hand. He was so anxious to’ re- 
tarn to his old master, “to fight his 
dramatic battles under the banner of 
David King of Drury, a man after 
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the public’s own heart.” The King of 
Drury was “the ablest manager that 
ever presided over a theatre, &c. 
He had now in his power to se- 
cure my friendship, if you think the 
friendship of one who prides himself 
on the character of an honest man 
worthy your regard.” So it runs in 
a mixture of familiarity and abject 
submission, to say nothing of a little 
bit of casuistry quite in keeping. 
He only {sent four acts; so that if 
he was asked hereafter whether Mr. 
Garrick had seen the play he could 
answer—no. The whole is an unpleas- 
ant picture of human meanness. 

From the Reverend Mr. Hawkins, 
came “ Alfred,” but it travelled back 
to him. Resignation almost official 
might reasonably be expected. His 
wrongs were many. he “ Siege 
of Aleppo,” “Troilus and Cressida,” 
had been treated in the same way. 
Here were grounds for suspicion 
of an organized persecution. The 
blackest motives were at -work. 
‘“*Remember I formerly gave you of- 
fence in the business of “‘ Henry and 
Rosamond ;” and of all animals, I 
believe a manager is allowed to be 
the sorest.” 

Some years afterwards “ The Siege 
of Aleppo” was rejected, because “it 
was wrong in its first concoction.” 
And yet it, like so many other plays, 
was honoured with the approbation 
of Dr. Johnson, Mr. Smart, Justice 
Blackstone, and Mr. Warton, who, 
“without flattery,” those were his 
words, “ pronounced the performance 
admirable.” Quin, too, expected his 
satisfaction, and told “ my late Right 
Honorable friend, Sir Thomas 
Philips,” that he would have liked 
to have played one of the characters. 
Now, about Alfred. One objection 
seemed enough. Mr. Garrick ob- 
jected, naturally enough, that Alfred 
should go and tell fortunes in the 
Danish camp, when he was well 
known to many there, especially to 
Hubba. But “the world” will 
shortly judge of all these things (the 
usual threat of publication). “ After 
all, sir, I do not desire to come to an 
oper rupture with you; I wish not 
to exasperate but to convince; and I 
tender you once more my friendshi 
and my play.” But he had too muc 
Seowiodes of human nature to look 
for any good from this amicable over- 
ture. 
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It would seem almost that this 

business of play-writing took away 
all restraint and decency, and that 
to reject a play was an outrage that 
threw them into a sort of frantic 
delirium. Garrick’s answer was in 
excellent spirit, and no less excellent 
temper. “Ought you not,” he said 
in reference to Hawkins’s last taunt, 
“as a gentleman and a clergyman, 
and in justice, reason, and good man- 
ners, to have waited for my answer ; 
that is, to the double tender of friend- 
ship and a drama? Or is it the Rev. 
Mr. Hawkins’s method of convincing 
to call names, while he is making a 
tender of his friendship?’ But 
through the whole Garrick “ plays 
him” as though he were at the end 
of a line ; and nothing can be more 
real and delicate than his last retort. 
Hawkins had quoted Warton as 
saying that Warton, who had read 
“ Alfred,” thought it “deficient in 
bustle, according to the taste of the 
times, which, so far as the objection 
goes, might affect its success ; but 
this gem supposing it to have 
— , cannot affect the right in 
dispute.” “Indeed I do not know,” 
says Garrick, “ which most to admire, 
your logic, or your politeness to 
our friend.” I say again, all this 
ets us into the private cabinet of 
human folly and weakness, that is 
almost entertaining if it were not 
humiliating. 

What curious little histories and 
glimpses of histories, which hint a 
whole life, must he not have known ? 
For instance, that unhappy clergy- 
man, Percival Stockdale, in miserable 
health, and like Churchill—having 
stripped off his gown “ because it had 
sickened my soul with such a nausea,” 
now comes to fling himself abjectly at 
Garrick’s, with compliments and even 
adulations, imploring him to save him 
and keep him on firmer ground. This 
saviour was “one of those superior 
beings destined by God to save the 
miserable and weak. . . .” He 
was glad that the application for a 
chaplaincy had failed “for you yet 
think and pine for my good.” All he 
wished Mr. Garrick to procure for 
him was “a creditable and permanent 
office in which drudgery should not 
be required.” “The metropolis yet 
strongly attracts me.” And he hinted 
to his friends that unless his feet 
'  -VOL, LXIX.—NO, COCOXIII. 


were kept on firm ground he must 
drive down the precipice of ruin. 
Something, of course, was ‘done. 
He was made chaplain to the Reso/u- 
tion, at Portsmouth harbour. By 
whose interest we can readily guess. 
He was tolerably content, but was 
afraid he would again be unsatisfied 
with himself or unable to act “with 
that tempered vivacity which greatly 
contributes to make a man agreeable.” 
The captain and lieutenants were 
polite and attentive. Ifhe were only 
at peace with himself, he could be 
almost happy. Now for a specimen 
of that queer side of human character, 
with so many of which Garrick was 
favoured. This Gonpouding, despairing 
clergyman, was busy with poems, 
and had forced himself to sit down 
to a sort of philosophical drama, 
which his kind friend had suggested. 
In a day or so he had turned a sort 
of jovial song, which he hoped to 
have set by Mr. Dibdin, and perhaps 
might have the honour of being sung 
at Drury Lane. This did not promise 
well. And inafew months he would 
seem to have lost his chaplaincy. 
He had once admired, idolized Mr.Gar- 
rick. “With philosophic calmness” 
he imputed Garrick’s severity to 
error, “but to error which hath sunk 
me for ever.” . 
There was a dilettante bookseller, 
who had written verses—“The Toy 
Ship,” and some other trifles, and 
to whom he had been friendly—had 
come to him with a play: the shape 
of inevitable immortality, to which the 
meanest scribbler then looked. It had 
been read overand corrected by Doctor 
Johnson—one of whose most obse- 
quious admirers its author was ; had 
been submitted to Garrick, who fell 
into one of those fits of indecision which 
were common with him. He at first 
approved and accepted, then went 
back and declined—then sent for it 
again, and once more declined it. 
There might have been reasons for 
this treatment beyond the studied and 
secret malice which detractors were 
so fond of imputing to the ordinary 
duties of his office. It was said that 
the part allotted to him was not 
sufficiently important, and was over- 
shadowed by the heroine’s. But Mrs. 
Bellamy, no friend to Garrick, had 
heard that Mrs. Cibber, who was to 
play the heroine, was a with 
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her part. The disappointed book- 
seller then took it to the other 
theatre. Rich accepted it. Dodsley 
could secure a long train of patrons, 
both noble and simple. Lord Lyttle- 
ton and Doctor Johnson attended the 
rehearsals ; and the Doctor, seizing 
Miss Bellamy’s arm, bade her lay the 
emphasis properly on the not in 
“Thou shalt not commit murder.” 
She heard the same deep voice, during 
‘the play, declaring that he would 
write a copy of verses on her himself. 
It was a great success. But the book- 
seller and his friends insisted that 
Garrick had purposely fixed on the 
night of the new piece for a revival 
of one of his own great characters— 
“ Marplot,” in the “ Busybody.” The 
insinuation was, that he bitterly re- 
gretted having let the play go to the 
other house, and determined at least 
to do what he could to interfere with 
its chances. From what we know of 
Garrick, such studied malice is quite 
out of keeping—that he had been, as 
usual, rudely treated, and worried by 
the person he was wishing to oblige, 
and that then he did not feel himself 
called to disturb his own arrange- 
ments, seems a much more probable 
view. On the following morning 
Garrick wrote him a warm letter of 
congratulation, and noticing this 
charge. He was much concerned to 
hear such a thing said; for he was 
certain no injury had been done to 
the new play. Still, if Dodsley would 
say what he wished to be done, Mr. 
Garrick would do it at once, provided 
it did not absolutely sacrifice his own 
interests. This only brought out a 
fiery answer. After what had passed 
he would ask no favour. Garrick 
had done all he could to destroy his 
play. He renounced his friendship, 
&c. Garrick wrote him back a reply, 
half good humored, half contemp- 
tuous, which ran thus :— 


“Master Ropert DopsLey,— 
When I first read your peevish an- 
swer to my well-meant proposal to 
you, I was much disturbed at it, but 
when I considered that some minds 
cannot bear the smallest portion of 
success, I most sincerely pitied you ; 
and when that you were graciously 
pleased to dismiss me from your ac- 
quaintance, I could not but confess 
so apparent an obligation, aud ain, 
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with due acknowledgment, Master 
Robert Dodsley, &c. 


No sooner had he returned home 
from abroad than “Tom Davies ” was 
ready to harass him with a little quar- 
rel, This bookseller-actor had taken 
Churchill’s attack seriously to heart. 
He had grievances too—was dissatis- 
fied that he was not allowed to mouth 
Bajazet as “curs mouth a bone.” 
The manager was often “ agitated,” 
and thrown out, by his habitual want 
of readiness in his parts, and had to 
reprimand him severely ; and the un- 
lucky Davies did admit that once 
during the run of “Cymbeline,” he 
caught a sight of the awful apparition 
of Churchill’s face in the pit, which 
quite overset him. He went to Dr. 
J ohnson, and told all his grievances 
that Mr. Garrick’s persecution ha 
“driven him from the stage ;” and 
yet, as a matter of course, Davies 
had been lent money by Garrick ; and 
seems to have deeply resented that 
fifty pounds more was not lent— 
though this sum was not absolutely 
refused—though Mr. Garricksaid that 
if the matter was pressed he would 
do so. It is amusing to see how slight 
was the cause that produced this tide 
of reproaches and pent-up grievances. 
When he left the theatre, Garrick 
one day told Coleman to collect some 
moneys due to him from~the St. 
James's Chronicle, in which he was 
a partner. Davies was his trustee for 
that property. “ What is this,” said 
the indignant actor, “but to brand 
me as a fellow not fit to be trusted 
with the receipt of his money?... 
I am ready to show my books, and to 
settle with him whenever he pleases. 
If he is tired of his kindness, in God’s 
name let him withdraw it.” Garrick 
wrote to him, calmly, “I shall not put 
myself to the unnecessary trouble of 
convincing you of your unprovoked 
ill-treatment of me. . . . I shall only 
say that, upon my honour, I never 
once suspected your integrity, and till 
I heard of your last conversation with 
your brother, I never had the least 
doubts of your veracity. Ishall most 
certainly withdraw myself, as you are 
peated to command, and am as wil- 
ing and ready as yourself to settle 
the account between us.” This digni- 
fied answer brought a cooler reply 
from the actor. “ By desiring the ac- 
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count between us might be settled, I 
did not mean to pay the balance im- 

i A that will 
not so much distress me, if Mr. Gar- 
rick will please to stay until my auction 
be over... . I find it was wrong to 
complain. . . . Inowsincerely thank 
you that you have condescended to 
clear that point.” Garrick’s reply 
was as though he was addressed by a 
perfect equal, and shows the admi- 
rable power he possessed of analyzin 
the smallest human motives an 
workings of the mind. “ Those,” he 
said, ‘‘ who have too much the weak- 
ness of sensibility about them, confess 
their mistakes with a degree of con- 
trition, whilst you, sir, can find your- 
self wrong with that superior indif- 
ference and self-approbation,” &e. 
Nothing can be better than the fol- 
lowing reproach, in reference to Da- 
vies being driven from the stage by 
Garrick’s treatment. “But why 
would you expose my infirmities at a 
time when you were asking and re- 
ceiving favours from me, and when I 
was exerting all the little interest I 
had in your service? . . lam ashamed 
to mention these things, but I repeat 
them to you as the last words of a 
dead acquaintance.” Davies had the 
“last word,” however, and satisfied 
himself by a torrent of reproaches, 
and bitter recapitulation of his 
wrongs. In another sense he had the 
last word too ; for when his foe had 
passed away, and could neither lend 
nor demand back his money, he sat 
down and wrote his “ Life,” without 
the fear of a reply before him. 

How scared poor Davies was by 
the treatment he had received may 
be conceived by the piteous appeal 
he made, when he heard that the 
dreadful satirist was again busy. He 
wrote to Churchill in the most lowly 
supplicating strain. “I humbly con- 
ceive myself,” he said, “entitled at 
least to solicit an omission of such 
parts of your next publication as may 
tend to expose some imperfections— 
perhaps natural ones—and thereby 
retard the progress in life of one,” &c. 
What could be more pitiless than the 
answer of Churchill ? It is matchless 
for its cold insolence. The postcript 
is delightful — 


“S$rr,—From whom you have ob- 
tained your information concerning 
my next publication I know not, nor 
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indeed am solicitous to know ; neither 
can I think you are entitled, as you 
express it, to an exemption from an 
severity, as you express it, which 
gentlemen of your profession, as you 
express it, are subject to. I am, your 
humble servant, 


“ CHARLES CHURCHILL, 


“P.S.-—Defects (perhaps natural, 
as you express it) are secure, from 
my own feelings, without any appli- 
cation.” 


The range of Garrick’s acquaintance 
and correspondence included the most 
motley class, from the meanest actor 
to the highest duke in the land. In 
it were noble lords and ladies, bishops, 
parsons, lawyers, authors, adven- 
turers, gentle natures—rough and sa- 
vage characters ;—for all his calm and 
placid temper had a sort of charm. 
He was fortunate in the friendship of 
Warburton, and it is surprising to see 
with what warmth and gentleness 
that rude and turbulent nature could 
deal with a character so unlike his 
owu. At this time, Mr. Garrick had 
heard of a small estate which was 
close to Bath, and was actually think- 
ing of buying it. This was suggested by 
Warburton, with a sincere regard for 
his interest. “ Hark you, my friend,” 
he said, “ do not your frequent indis- 
positions say—whatever your doctors 
may think fit to do—lusisti satis ? 
Is it ¢anti to kill yourself, in order to 
leave a vast deal of money to your 
heirs? There is ‘not one man ina 
hundred, with health impaired by a 
fatiguing business, whom I should 
advise to retire ; because not onein a 
hundred who have been long in busi- 
ness, know how (I will not say to en- 
joy, but even) to bear retirement. . . 
But I do not take this to be your 
case. ... I heartily wish you a re- 
establishment of your health ; but you 
do not act by it with a conscience. 
When you enter into those passions 
which must teat and shatter the hut 
man frame, you forget you have a 
body : your soul comes out, and it is 
always a dagger out of sheath with 
you.” 

It was only a few weeks after the 
Chinese festival riot, and he was per- 
haps thinking of the fickleness of the 
public, and casting about for some 

yleasant retreat not too far from town. 

Jow charmingly this spot would 
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have answered him will be seen in a 
moment. “ We have the village every 
moment in our view, and it is about 
a measured mile from Bath, on an 
easy ascent. The lands of the estate 
of Weston, run down to the banks of 
the Avon. There is a manor house 
on the west side of the village, and 
higher than it; it is old and large, 
but neither very good nor commo- 
dious ... . not well situate for the 
prospect ; but amends might be made 
for that by a pleasure building at a 
very little distance. The village is 
pretty, and has a clear brook running 
quite through the middle of it. The 
estate is bare of wood; so that you 
would have amusement enough, like 
Mr. Allen (and a very delightful and 

rofitable one it is), in planting. There 
is excellent riding on the Down, or 
top of the mountain which hangs over 
it, called Landsdown ; and below, for 
the length of six or eight miles to- 
wards Bristol, you may have as agree- 
able excursions by water as the finest 
wooded vale and a clear winding 
river can afford the fashionable 
summer diversion of the dissipated 
guests of Bath.” 

This graceful picture is from the 
hand of Warburton, not yet a bishop, 
and then at Prior Park, who was 
commissioned to make inquiries. 

Garrick was now making his 
curious collection of Old plays, and 
Warburton sent volumes of his own, 
bidding him “ cut out” any he fancied. 
Such treasures as the first edition of 
Ben Johnson’s “Every Man in his 
Humour” he could resign with an 
indifference surprising in an anti- 
quarian. Garrick, in return, sent 
to Prior all his little pieces, prologues, 
and satires, with characteristic saving 
cutting and hewing the margins very 
close to save postage. he tre- 
mendous doctor, in a fine, massive 
style, as close and nervous as John- 
son’s, but infinitely more full of grace, 
would write to his friend on the state 
of the stage, and was never weary 
of encouraging him in his efforts to 
reform it. But what was to be ex- 
pected, he asked very happily, “ when 
men mistake propensity for genius, 
and miss all the benefit of success, 
the love of fame?’ He wass im- 
mensely amused at the news of two 
fresh Shakespearean editors entering 
the field, Johnson and Capell, and 
illustrated their probable treatment 
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of the subject by this pleasant image 
—‘“TIn a hunting match, would it 
not be pleasant to see a racehorse 
and a lobster coupled together on the 
scent, when singly the one would 
never reach his game, and the other 
would always outrun it, Seriously, 
as Mr. Johnson’s end is solid, and he 
is likely to gain it, and Mr. Capell’s 
fantastic, and what he had better be 
without, unless he mistakes various 
reading for much reading, 1 could 
wish the first might meet with no 
interruption. . . . .” How ex- 
cellently put, also, is this little com- 
pliment—“I honour you for your 
repeated endeavours in stemming a 
torrent of vice and folly. You do it 
in a station where most men, I sup- 
ose, would think you might fairly 
be dispensed with from bearing your 
patt in the duty of good citizens on 
such a necessary occasion, Nobody 
but you and Pope ever knew how 
to preserve the dignity of yourrespec- 
tive employments.” He did indeed 
require rest, and was in the hands of 
doetors. He had acute pains in his 
chest, which friends set down to his 
overstraining the muscles of it by 
declamation. Warburton had the 
same intolerance of physic and _ its 
professors as, perhaps, he had of 
some systems of religion and its 
pee Their “ presumptions” 
1e could not endure, especially as 
no additions, to his belief, had 
been made to the list of healing 
for two thousand years back. The 
best guesser was the best physician, 
to his mind. 

There was a Doctor Browne—a 
friend of Warburton’s—whom he in- 
troduced to Garrick, who had a 
dash of Warburton’s own temper and 
character. He was a strange com- 
pound of vanity and controversial 
eat, But he had resented being 
recommended by a patron, and had 
taken into his head that his best 
friends held his great “ Barbarossa” 
too cheap. In his “ Estimate,” which 
had an amazing success for what now 
seems a very poor performance, he 
seeins toexcept only Garrick and War- 
burton for the universal degeneracy. 
Yet hecould minglesome tartness with 
his praises of the actor. There was 
some doubt, he said, whether, not- 
withstanding the ability of the per- 
former, the crowds were not drawn by 
some secondary circumstances, nor 
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was any further proof, he thought, 
needed of this matter than the be- 
haviour of the people of fashion, 
who sat with the same face of admi- 
ration at Lear, an opera, as a panto- 
mime. Warburton well might say 
he had his “ fribbles.” That descrip- 
tion applied happily to Horace Wal- 
pole, who had just published the 
** Anecdotes of Painting,’ where the 
enraged bishop found hisname coupled 
with Tom Hearne and Browne Willis. 
He was ina fury at this insult, and 
told Garrick “he would be about his 

ots’’ for that treatment. ‘I mean,” 

e added, “the gallypots and washes 
of his toilet. I know he has a fribble 
tutor at his elbow as sicklied over 
with affectation as himself. But 
these half men are half wits,” &c. 
Garrick knew well what all this 
portended, and that this mild phrase 
of “being about his pots” meant the 
frantic destruction of a bull in a china 
shop. He hastened to get Walpole 
to explain or soften. 

The new Bishop of Carlisle told 
the bishop that Mr. Walpole never 
intended to make allusion to him—in 
fact, Mr. Walpole gave his word of 
honour that he did not. This em- 
bassy Warburton considered mere 
impertinent interference, “for I never 
had that familiarity of acquaintance 
with him to expect he should busy 
himself in my concerns.” So he told 
him plainly he must have farther 
satisfaction than Mr. Walpole’s 
honour.” This arrogance is quite 
characteristic. He dubbed the am- 
bassador “ Bishop Wormius” as being 
an antiquarian. “But enough of 
them, whether they be such who are 
so in jest or earnest. I am right 
served for being found in his atmo- 
sphere.” 

Oharles Yorke, the brilliant member 
of a brilliant family, a most engaging 
character, was an intimate friend. 
His shifts and tergiversations—like 
those of Charles Townshend—were 
the shifts of genius, disgusted with 
the stupidity of the allies to which it 
had joined itself. With this accom- 





plished man he was on the most free 
and intimateterms. At onetime Mr. 
Yorke would write to beg the favour 
of aside box for Mrs. Yorke, to see 
“Hamlet.” This was according to a 
romise made some four years ago. 
"hey would not see him in Lothario, 
“wishing for more of your natural cha- 
racter, even in the parts you act. The 
same friend would canvass him for his 
vote as a Middlesex freeholder, and 
in Garrick’s disputes with Lacy, gave 
him a professional opinion, in a kind 
unprofessional way, as to the con- 
struction of the Drury Lane agree- 
ment, with an assurance that asking 
for such advice and aid was a true 
obligation under which he laid Mr. 
Yorke. There was a charm of that 
“nature” which he so admired in 
Garrick about this accomplished 
statesman—a brillianey and sincerity 
that stands out conspicuously in the 
cheerless politics of the time. He 
and Charles Townshend give colour 
to the cold grays of the landscape.” 
There is a gaiety in his tone quite 
charming. Was ever a valuable pro- 
fessional “opinion” said so plea- 
santly? “The answer is in three 
words: neither Lacy is bound nor 
you ; nor Holland, &e., to Lacy, nor 
Lacy to them; nor you to Lacy, nor 
Lacy to you. You will from this an- 
swer suspect me of mixing the school- 
master and theologue with the lawyer, 
because the answer will read as quaint 
as some ancient creeds in the ah 
which we repeat too often every time 
we read them. To return to my pro- 
fession: the whole rested on talk 
and treaty, and you may deal with it, 
in my opinion, as you please.” When 
he canvassed Mr, Garrick for his 
friend it was with equal pleasantry. 
“Tf your interest was as great in 
Wapping as it is elsewhere, there 
could not be the least doubt of suc- 
cess ; but I fear your friend Lang- 
staffe (who once offered me a share in 
three privateers, meeting me upon a 
full trot) would beat you there as a 
canvasser,” 
The pendant for this little sketch 


* Within four years, 1770, Garrick was to lose his friend. At the time cruel reports 
went about as to his death. In remorse at his desertion of Lord Rockingham to accept 
the Seals, it was commonly believed he had committed suicide. His relative, Mr. Shel- 
don, who had been Garrick’s landlord, gave the true version, which was that, suffering 
from an affection of the stomach, he had taken a medicine which had made him burst a 
blood vessel in the neck. After his death he was laid out, and the appearance of hig 
neck was such as to give the idea of violence, 
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is one of Mr. Charles. Townshend. 
He was, and some friends were, eager 
to see “The Earl of Warwick,” but 
a cabinet council came in the way. 
“Tf it could be fixed for another 
night Mr. Townshend solemnly swears, 
for their mutual convenience, never 
again to trouble Mr. Garrick upon a 
matter of this sort.” He hopes that 
Garrick heard how “he had yester- 
day stretched his conscience a little 
to oblige him; and he rather forgets 
the original promise, nor means the 


favour of pestering his discharge of 


it.” For, from a reference to a Cap- 
tain Schomberg, who was commander 
of a vessel, this must be some little ser- 
vice in reference to “ The Customs.” 
After thirty years the Mr. Lyttle- 
ton who had been introduced to him 
during the Goodman’s Fields’ days, 
now become Lord Lyttleton, was still 
his warmest friend. In that noble 
person there was no fickleness. Mrs. 
Garrick with him was “ Pid-pad.” 
Though the House was full of Gren- 
villes, and Burzinsky and Paoli had 
just gone, and Belgioso and the Rus- 
sians were to come “ next week,” still 
“all parties of pleasure without Gar- 
rick and Pid-pad appear dull and in- 
sipid.” Mrs. Montagu desired all 
sorts of “fine things” to be said to 
Mr. Garrick for her, but Lord Lyttle- 
ton would only tell him one plain 
truth, “that we both love you dearly.” 
What friends the Spencers and Cam- 
dens were has been seen. Even the 
great political Cato of the day, now 
in retirement, thawed into some- 
thing like warmth and gaiety. Down 
at Mount Edgecombe Mr. Garrick 
had turned some verses in the states- 
man’s honour. They were not his 
happiest strain, likening the elderly 
Hypocondriac ex-premier, who was 
racked with gout and rheumatism, to 
Achilles, “ Peleus’s -son,” when he, 
“wrathful forsook the hostile field” 
and took up the lyre. Thus the earl, 
freed from cares of state, solaced 
himself at Burton Pynsent :— 
‘Cheerful he came, all blithe and gay, 

Fair blooming like the son of May ; 

Adown his radiant shoulders hung 

A harp by all the muses strung.” 
But the great commoner was de- 
lighted, and sent some verses in reply, 
containing a pressing invitation, and, 
it must be said, infinitely more free 
and natural than the actor's. It 
ran,— 
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“ Leave, Garrick, the rich landscape, 

proudly gay, 

Docks, forts, and navies, brightening 
all the bay ; 

To my plain roof repair, primeval 
seat ! 

Come, then, immortal spirit of the 
stage, 

Great nature’s proxy, glass of every 
age, 

Come taste the simple life of patriarchs 
old, 

Who, rich in rural peace, ne’er thought 
of pomp or gold.” 


They were sent to Lord Lyttleton, 
who forwarded them to Garrick, who, 
in a rather laborious letter, expressed 
his gratitude. He was fast recover- 
ing from a fit of his now almost ha- 
bitual malady. He was now well, 
and “in the highest spirits; the only 
fear at present is, lest from the pecu- 
liar force of the charm they should 
rise beyond their proper pitch and 
affect me another way.” The only 
excuse he could possibly make for 
not sooner acknowledging the great 
honour is, “that I did not find my 
mind sufficiently settled to appear 
before your lordship.” Every one 
was eager to have a copy,of the great 
earl’s verses to Mr. Garrick, and he 
was asked for many copies. » 

The great earl acknowledged their 
tribute gratefully. He was charmed 
with the verses from Mount Edge- 
combe. “You have kindly,” he said, 
“settled on me a lasting species of 
property I never dreamed of, in that 
enchanting place, a far more able 
conveyancer than any in Chancery- 
land ; for instead of laboriously per- 
lexing rights, you, by a few happy 
fines. at once both create the title and 
fix the possession.” 

He then wished him heartily “ that 
he might hear no more of that cruel 
kinsman to the gout,” which was the 
cruel malady of the “gravel,” to 
which he was now to become a mar- 
tyr. Fond as he was of the company 
of persons of quality, and always de- 
lighted to do them some of the little 
services that fell within the province 
of his profession, he never was in- 
clined to sacrifice his independence in 
the smallest degree, or play the toady. 
He was, in fact, ready with an hon- 
est self-assertion promptly to resent 
anything like patronage, or airs. As 
when Lord Essex “got up” private 
theatricals at Cassiobury, and had in- 
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vited Lord North, Lords Sandwich 
and Coleraine, and other persons of 
distinction, Mr. Garrick was asked 
also, apparently “through” Mr. 
Cradock, a guest, which was scarcely 
respectful, and rather treating him 
as “the player.” He pleaded his 
heavy engagements at his own thea- 
tre, but he did not conceal the real 
reason. “ This filthy cold,” he wrote, 
“T partly got by exhibiting my person 
in the gallant Hastings, the best com- 
pliment I could pay to the noble host 
and hostess, where you are; but, in- 
deed, my pride was very much modi- 
fied when I found the family did not 
come to their box until in the middle 
ofthethird . It will not be longin 
my power to pay many such compli- 
ments.” He had, in fact, given them 
a box, and at their request had actual- 
ly fixed ‘Jane Shore” for the night. 

rd Essex, however, asked a large 
dinner party for that day, meaning to 
go after the dinner, and bring their 
guests. But, as might be expected, 
they did not reach the theatre until 
Garrick was nearly at his last speech. 
By the tone of his letter it would 
almost seem that no excuse had been 
made for this piece of ill-breeding. 
But this was altogether an exception 
to the generous and delicate way in 
which the great player was treated 
by his noble acquaintances. 

We always see him in the one at- 
titude, aiding and assisting. Now a 
clever French pyrotechnist comes 
over to London, with a letter from 
one of Garrick’s French friends. He 
had been the victim of the shameful 
“jobbing” of the French. He had 
obtained a patent for a place of ex- 
hibition on the Boulevards, which 
was of course only obtained by favour, 
money, and intrigue. But another, 
by the same means, and through “the 
favourite of one of the favourites of 
the French minister’s,’ secured a 
similar patent, and besides obtained 
an order for stopping Torre’s feu 
@artijices, and by this injustice he 
was driven from the country. 

Sir John Fielding, the active blind 
magistrate, fancied he was exhibiting 
in London without licence, or per- 
haps shared in the healthy English 
prejudice of the day against ‘ Fo- 
reigners.” He sent word to Garrick 
“that he was surprised at his counte- 
nancing Torre in an illegal act,’ 
which produced a very spirited reply 
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from the manager, who had indeed 
helped the “ foreigner,” acted as his 
friend and “ intermediateur.”. He 
indeed wondered how he could be ac- 
cused of such athing, “by being merely 

civil and friendly to a stranger.” 
Bickerstaff, the friend of men 
like Johnson—the reconciler of 
Garrick and Murphy, the lively 
writer of “Lionel and Clarissa,” 
“ Love in a Village,” in which there 
is true Irish gaiety—-now become an 
outcast, had sent to him from St. 
Malo. The wretched man, who but 
a month or two before was in Gar- 
rick’s library, and was spoken of by 
him as “our friend,” had now, by a 
frightful turn, committed a crime, 
whose dreadful penalty he could only 
escape by flight. From St. Malo, 
where he was hiding as “ Mr. Bur- 
rowes,” he sent an appeal in French 
to Garrick, imploring him to send 
him, not money, but just three or 
four lines of sympathy. “If your 
heart, sir, has retained the slightest 
regard, which you formerly felt for 
a man who is at this moment the 
most miserable creature on the face 
of the earth, I conjure you, let me 
know it by a single line. If not, 
think, then, this but the letter of the 
dead addressed to the living, and 
throw it into the fire.’ He then 
said that he trusted his own despair 
would soon end his troubles ; but he 
was afraid the road to the grave 
would be longer than he hoped. 
‘ “God Almighty watch 


over my dear and honoured sir, 
and load you and yours with ne 


blessing. I could say more, but 
know not what to say, and I fear to 
say it.” But this was too dangerous 
a being for Garrick to meddle with. 
He wrote on the letter, “ From that 
poor wretch Bickerstaff. I could not 
answer it.” . 

One of the crew of dramatic doc- 
tors who had some years before of- 
fended him by some rude remarks 
on his management, having now 
translated La Harpe’s stilted piece 
of “Le Comte de Warwick” into 
the “ Earl of Warwick,” now thought 
he might find a convenience in the 
friendship of a manager. In a free 
and easy manner he proposed that 
Garrick should bring out a new play 
for him ; and he was also sure that 
he would “do something for a poor 
person of your acquaintance with a 
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wife and almost five children, now 
rrazing on a pitiful college living at 

unbridge.” And this was to be 
done in this way—“ I have it from the 
best authority—first, that his Grace 
the Duke of Bedford will not refuse 
Mr. Rigby anything; and secondly, 
that Mr. Rigby will not refuse any- 
thing which Mr. Garrick may think 
proper to ask of him; the only 
doubt, therefore, remaining is, whe- 
ther Mr. Garrick will ask Mr. Rigby 
to serve Mr. F.; and whether in 
that case Mr. Rigby will ask the 
D. of B. the same question.” This 
cavalier way of putting the matter 
seems to have been not very suc- 
cessful, so he procured an intercessor, 
and secured the services of Bicker- 
staff. 

Hoadly was a strange specimen of 
the rough clever parson of the time. 
With abundance of rude wit he had 
a truly coarse mind. Nothing is more 
disagreeable than the would-be dash- 
ing and reckless bonhommie, which he 
adopted to his friend Garrick. When 
Garrick wrote his capital farce of 
“The Irish Widow,” and presented 
it to Mrs. Barry—“ the heroine of all 
heroines,” as he called her, the doc- 
tor writes to know whether “it runs 
or limps, for he sees it goes. By the 
newspapers the story,” he said, “was 
taken from Moliere; and the lady 
being her own champion must, [ 
think, be from my farce of that name 
(the lines at least), which you re- 
member I once read to you in days 
of yore at poor Peg Woffington’s 
lodgings. This farce has long been 
lost; and if it be found among the 
rubbish of playhouse papers, I claim 
it as my handwriting, that I may 
have the keeping or the burning of it 
myself. J shall be glad if it has been 
of any service.” Nothing can be more 
“nasty” than the way this is all put. 
Everything is said to show that he 
believed that Garrick had taken and 
used his property; but with a dis- 
guised manner he lays him under a 
compliment by saying, “he was quite 
welcome to it.” Indeed the whole 
of the queer and less known corners 
and twisted passages of the human 
mind might be well illustrated from 
Garrick’s own experience. At ano- 
ther time, when Murphy and Garrick 
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had been reconciled, this man really 
“hated to see the former in your 
company, and wondered you admit- 
ted him over your threshold after his 


former behaviour towards you.” He 


called Goldsmith’s play a five act 
farce. 

It must have been delightful to see 
him in his fits of boisterous spirits 
when he gave way to exuberant fun 
and frolic. Thus we can see him 
hurrying to pay a visit to his friend 
Burney through St. Martin’s-street, 
where the little boys, wlio swarmed 
from the lanes and corners, stared 
at him and gathered round, for 
they knew him perfectly, and formed 
his gallery audience. He would find 
his friend in the midst of his family, 
and under the hairdresser’s hands. 
That scene has been preserved.* He 
was in more than ordinary spirits, 
and began by affecting to watch the 
hairdresser’s operations with the most 
absorbing interest and wonder. The 
artist was delighted at this compli- 
ment. When the Doctor addressed 
Garrick he could not answer, he was 
so engrossed. Then that wonderful 
face began to take a sort of compound 
expression of meanness and sadness, 
like Abel Drugger’s, with such a hope- 
less vacancy that the hairdresser grew 
quite disturbed and confused, And 
when Garrick, taking off his “scratch” 
wig, asked hii, with the same stupid 
manner, “Could you touch up this 
old Boba bit now?” the other be- 
came quite scared at the metamor- 
phosis and ran out of the room. Put 
into yet greater spirits by this suc- 
cess the visitor ran through all shapes 
of humour and whim. He asked 
how the Doctor’s pamphlet was sell- 
ing, and then burst into the tone and 
manner of an auctioneer,—“ A penny 
a piece! A penny! All agoing! 
Each worth a pound, ladies and gen- 
tlemen!” Then he said the Doctor 
sat inthateasy chair “to rest his under- 
standing,” From all the young people 
round came a cry of “Oh!” *Oh!” 
Garrick, quite grave and concerned, 
started up, “ You mistake, I assure 
you. O really, ’pon my word, I never 

that—intended—I only meant—” 
with the most absurd alarm. Then 
he asked about some books which 
the Doctor had borrowed—how many 





* Burney'’s Memoirs, 
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he had.,, Doctor Burney could not 
say, and asked his daughter, “ Do 
you know, Fanny?’ “O very well, 
sir,” said Mr. Garrick scraping and 
bowing with much humility, “Quite 
right, O pray make free with me, 
by all means. Keep them if you 
choose, Oyes!”’ Then, passing from 
this whim with a question about the 
Doctor’s History of Music, he said 
he would “ blow the trumpet of fame 
for it,” and began mimicking a trum- 
eter. “This is your true history, 
adies and gentlemen. Please to buy; 
buy.” He was inexhaustible that 
morning. He was engaged to break- 
fast with the Miss and Boswell, and 
in a moment was taking them off to 
the life. Then he gave Johnson, 
whom he made asking him in his 
solemn tones, “ David, have you a 
Petrarcha?”  “ Yes, sir.” “ Don’t 
sigh, David. Send it to me.” 


The handsome volume was lent, 
and Boswell described the Doctor 
holding it up at full arms-length over 
his head, in a sort of rapture. It 
slipped and fell on the floor, with its 
back all strained and dislocated.* 
Going away after this seneing visit, 
1 


he had his jest, even with the house- 
maid, on the stairs. He addressed 
her solemnly—* Child, do you know 
wholTam? Iam one of the greatest 
genius’s of the age!” And left her, 
scared and mystified. This little 
scene, even allowing for over-colour- 
ing, is a fair specimen of his social 
manners, and speaks a light heart 
and amiable temper. 

He was fond of giving Johnson— 
not ill-naturedly, The great Doctor 
was indeed a tempting subject for 
mimicry, and Garrick could give a 
fine Hogarthian sketch—broad and 
humorous. It was delightful to see 
him heaving up his shoulders, work- 
ing his arms, looking round the table, 
preparing to compound a bowl, and 
asking, “ Who's for poonch.” He 
would declaim the first four lines of 
Gray's Bard in the Doctor's solemn 
and sonorous declamation, rolling out 
the lines so that scarcely a word was 
intelligible, The pompous and per- 
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severing Cradock, whose unconcealed 
vanity is the most amusing trait about 
him, declared one night, in a mixed 
company, that he could do it better 
without pronouncing any words, arti- 
culating at all. “Tom Davies’ t was 
considered to take off the Doctor's 
Rhinoceros-laugh, with good success. 

Cradock’s little vanity—quite upon 
his sleeve—is delightful. “I must 
SAY,” he writes in large capitals, 
“GARRICK SPOKE WITH GREAT SA- 
TISFACTION OF MY ACTING.” Some 
private theatricals were to be got up 
at Kingsgate, Lord Holland's seat ; 
and the “Clandestine Marriage,” and 
“ Hamlet,” were fixed upon in the 
plays. In the visit, Mr. Cradock 
was to play three characters, “that 
(in capitals also) GARRICK MIGHT 
HAVE SOME ONE TO DEPEND UPON.” 
He was—Garrick was—also “to play 
as the Ghost to my Hamlet.” This 
pleasant programme was upset by 
the burning down of Lord’ Holland's 
house. At one time a performance 
was proposed to be got up at Lich- 
field, in honour of Garrick and John- 
son; and Mr. Cradock was to play 
Archer, Goldsmith offered to take 
Scrub; but Yates officiously offered 
to do the part, and, of course, the 
poet was thrust aside. 

He was now a landed proprietor. 
He had a little estate, called Hendon- 
Manor, which was worth some six- 
teen thousand pounds ; not content 
with which, he fancied some five and 
twenty acres lying near his Hampton 
Villa, for which he made an offer to 
Lord Pomfret. That nobleman, how- 
ever, asked a pound an acre, which 
Mr. Garrick told him, very plainly, 
was too much, but was willing to 
leave it to the arbitration of any two 
intelligent neighbours. 

Their vicar at Hampton was Mr. 
Beighton, an old clergyman of simple 
tastes, for whom Garrick was never 
weary of trying to “do something,” 
This Mr, Beighton, rector of Egham, 
delighted in his books and in his 
condan and, it may be added, in his 
friend’s, Mr. Garrick’s. He looked 
after the flowers at Hampton, and 


* This quiteaccounts for Garrick’s disinclination to lend Johnson his rareold plays. There 
is another well-known story of Johnson coming out of Garrick’s library and tumbling all 


the books off the shelves. 


t This modest chronicler tells how Mr, Garrick said he found it painful rehearsing 
with any one after rehearsing with My, Cradock-he was so superior, 
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the gardens,—those gardens where a 
lady once asked Mr. Garrick about 
the sensible plant—and repaid their 
kindness by a hundred little offices. 
At his advanced age he had to ride 
often across rivers, five or six miles to 
his duties. He could scarcely afford 
to keep a curate on hi modest thirty 
pounds a year. Garrick often helped 
to increase his income, wntil some- 
thing “turned up.” “My dear friend,” 
he would say, standing among his 
beloved flower beds, and taking Gar- 
rick by the hand, and giving his head 
his “usual jerk of affection ;’ “could 
I have fifty pounds fora curate, and 
fifty pounds to keep up my little gar- 
den, I feel no ambition beyond it.” 
** And thirty pounds more,” Mr. Gar- 
rick would say humorously, “ to keep 
Hannah, your housekeeper.”” “ Pool,” 
would say the viear; “you turn 
everything into ridicule. Come, let me 
show you the finest arbor vite in the 
country.” And away he trotted, for- 
getting all his wants. Garrick used to 
plead earnestly for this good old man 
with all hisintiuentialfriends. He got 
his old friend, General Fitzwilliams 
—who was “about” a royal duke— 
to promise a chaplaincy. He then 
brought him off to the Duchess of 
Portland, at Bulstrode.  “ She is very 
much his friend,” said Mr. Garrick, 
speaking of this visit; “ but——” 
here is significance enough in the 
“but.” Finally, he tried Lady Cam- 
den, and her interest with her hus- 
band, who was chancellor. They were 
indeed true friends to Garrick, and 
in a most gracious letter they pro- 
mised to befriend him ; not then but 
on the first opportunity. “For it 
would be a mortifying thing for him 
not to have a living near his present 
lace. We areall quite anxious,” said 
Rady Camden, “ for the good old man. 
I hope it is no sin to wish an unknown 
person near Egham to be removed 
to a better place.” And, above all, 
theChancellor sent Garrick word that 
his recommendation alone would be 
suflicient. In a very short time “the 
good oldman” was made quite happy. 
He did enjoy his new happiness 
but two or three years. In 1771 he 
died, to the great grief of his friends 
Garrick and Camden. The Chans 


cellor had grown to love, and thought 
him “one of the best men Christianity 
had ever produced ; and whom we 
must never hope tosee again unless 
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we go to heaven.” His dear books— 
the treasure where his heart was—he 
was a little nervous about, andshrunk 
from the notion of their being “ put 
up” under the rude operation of a 
sale. Yet he had nothing but these 
with which to show his gratitude to 
his kind friends ; so he divided them 
into three portions—leaving one tothe 
Chancellor--one toGarrick—and third 
to Becket the bookseller, another 
friend. With true delicacy, the two 
first friends recalled the pain that 
had come into his face, when he spoke 
of the prospect of his little collection 
being broken up after his death, and 
tried hard to purchase up the other 
share, and so keep the whole to- 
gether ; but the bookseller, following 
the instinct of his trade, was for 
having the whole sold. This is one of 
the pleasant things in studying Life, 
that it helps to glimpses of true good- 
ness and amiability ; and like Gold- 
smith’s vicar, help to reconcile us to 
human nature. 

Under the new management George 
Garrick was, by his brother’s provi- 
dent care, appointed a sort of agent 
and deputy. He was besides solicitor 
to the house—prepared all the actors’ 
agreements, and managed the legal 
matters. For this service he had 
£150 a year from the theatre. Gar- 
rick himself added another hundred 
a year, and he had a fortune with 
his wife. On this income he rather 
improvidently sent his two sons to 
Eton, at a cost of £170 a year, which 
left a very small balance. He there- 
fore asked for a loan of two hundred 
pounds, which, we know enough of 
Garrick to guess, was given at once. 
The affection between the brothers was 
indeed something remarkable ; and no- 
thing more delicate, more significant of 
wounded affection, more humble and 
sincere interest can be imagined than 
an appeal of David’s, written after 
an inseparable intimacy of some 
thirty years. George Garrick had of 
a sudden set up horses, carriages, and 
a country house, without telling his 
brother, fearful, perliaps, of his re- 
proof. The latter had remarked an 
uneasiness, and.an anxiety to make 
excuses of business to get away 
whenever they met. All this hurt 
him much. “I have suffered much 
of late,’ he wrote, “and have hid 
my uneasiness as wellas I could. . 
. + « Did I ever keep any. concern 
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of any kind from you? Have I not 
always opened my heart and designs 
to you? Have you not had permis- 
sion to open my letters, and know 
everything about me and my affairs? 
What is this mystery? If I was not 
kindly admitted into that secret, 
surely I had a right to be a partaker 
of it; but let that be passed.” Such 
as sending to tenants for their rent, 
and giving Garrick’s receipt—keep- 
ing “legacy money,” with which 
David had “generously intended pay- 
ing all the debts of the Stratford 
Jubilee, and rendering no account.” 
All this, it will be seen, was not in 
the spirit of reproach ; for George 
had done a hundred such things 
before ; but to remind George what— 
“T have likewise no right-—perhaps 
I have not—to ask how your circum- 
stances can bear this load of expense, 
and whether it is not strange with 
your family, and complaints of hard 
times, hard relations, and that you 
have voluntarily taken a load upon 
you which I fear you are not able 
to bear.” He then protested, but 
gently, against some loose business 
doings of George’s, as regards his 
atiairs. Confidence he had in him, 
but how little he met with in return, 
one would indeed think it was the 
expostulation of the dependant. bro- 
ther and not of the rich and influen- 
tial manager, without whose protec- 
tion the Lichfield attorney or London 
wine merchant. would have been 
helpless indeed. There was a recon- 
ciliation almost at once. George was 
indeed sincerely attached to his 
brother, and was a sort of careful 
agent, without much more than or- 
dinary clerk-like abilities. He was 
useful in a hundred little offices. 
And knowing his brother’s sensitive- 
ness to talking or to noises behind 
the scenes, was always going about, 
whispering—*hush!” and keeping 
silence. From this, when they were 
one day talking of his salary in the 
green-room, one of the company said 
it was “hush money.” His constant 
question—“ Has David wanted me ?”’ 
became all but a standing joke ; and 
at the time of his death, which was 
not long after his brother’s, it was 
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said—he had gone because “ David 
wanted him.” 

With Hogarth he was on terms of 
warm friendship. Chancellor Hoadly, 
who was passionately devoted to any 
shape of theatricals, with the great 
actor, and the great painter—made a 
trio who enjoyed each others. com- 
pany. Once they arranged a burlesque 
of Julius Cesar for private represen- 
tation—but their difficulty was found 
to be Hogarth, who with excellent 
humour found his memory utterly 
fail him. A device was at last thought 
of—which was to write his part in 
pretty large characters, upon the paper 
covering of the lantern which he was 
carrying, and which was illuminated 
from within, A humorous play-bill 
of the performance was illustrated by 
the painter.* 

I find among Garrick’s papers, a 
curious letter of Hogarth’s, quite 
characteristic with some rhymes pen- 
néd on a shabby baronet, who had 
backed out of some order. They were 
addressed to Doctor Hay, who sent 
them on to Garrick. “ Notwithstand- 
ing,’ he writes, “I was sensible 
what you said to me at Mr, Parry’s 
proceeded from friendship. I could 
not help being more affected by it, 
than by Sir Richard’s refusal of the 
picture—as you may see by my sitting 
down to scribble the following foolish 
verses, turned into English by my 
friend Paul Whitehead.” They are 
rude, blunt, and characteristic lines— 
full of bitterness. He complains of 
having lost 

- 200 quiet days 
Of certain gain, for doubtful praise. 
When a new piece is tortured forth, 
"Tis hard to fix upon its worth. 
Because you find no copied line, 
Or colours from the canvas shine, 
The picture can’t be right, you're sure. 
But say, my friend, or connoisseur, 
Why dothit touch the heart much more 
Than picture ever did before? 


Confest by even Sir, himself ; 

But used as plea to save his pelf— 

I have his letter on my shelf. 

Which plea, if twas ever given, 

Is a most curious one, by Heaven.” 
HILy, Mss. 


* Treland. 







































































































































































































































































Tue histories of Ireland left us by 
the Bardic chroniclers much resemble 
those “ Romances of History” popu- 
lar about thirty years ago, in which 
were presented a few facts arranged 
chronologically, and then a romantic 
story given to illustrate one of the 
periods. The only circumstances in 
which the ancient and modern nar- 
ratives differed was this. MacFar- 
lane, or Neale, or Trueba y Cosio, 
introduced a pair of lovers to interest 
young people in their historic story ; 
the old chroniclers did not condescend 
to this species of ornamentation. 
Their lovers, heroes, patriots, or 
tyrants, were all historical or supposed 
to be. We could wish that more 
faith and less cruelty were to be 
found in our Romantic episodes of 
Irish History, but we have honestly 
refrained from softening the harsh 
outlines, or toning down the rough 
colours of the original picture, con- 
sidering it to exhibit a truthful sketch 
of the social and political state of our 
country in the early centuries of the 
Christian era. No liberties have been 
taken with the facts as left by the 
historians : whatever romance will be 
found in the narrative must be laid 
to their charge. 


HOW CORMAC CHOSE A WIFE. 


Some pity and a great deal of 
blame, have fallen in our days on 
Irish gentlemen, whose estates slip- 
ping through their hands, have 
dropped down into a shabby little 
court in Henrietta-street. If it can 
be of comfort to the dispossessed, to 
know that their fortune is only the 
natural result of causes in oases 
since the days of Cormac King of 
Erinn, let them enjoy that consola- 
tion, and listen to the story of one of 
their great models, who honoured the 
neighbourhood of Mount Leinster by 
his residence about the year 200 of 
the Christian era. His real name 
was unpronounceable, so let him be 
called Lavlaan (Broad Hand), and 
his rank that of a Bo-Airé (Gentle- 
man Cowkeeper). His heart, however, 
was large enough for a king. He 
kept open house for all passers by ; 
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and as our old kings and Tanists 
patronized junketings and cosherings 
at the houses of their Gentlemen 
Cowkeepers, his halls were seldom 
without guests. His lands were wide, 
his cattle many, but a whole province 
would have been insufficient to satisfy 
the generous impulses of his big heart. 
Alas! the cattle were at last killed 
off, the fuel failed for the mighty 
fire-places, there was no generous 
wine, Usquebagh, nor mead to fill the 
four cornered silver-hooped medhers. 
The jolly roistering guests forgot the 
way to his brugh, and only seven 
cows and a bull were left out of all 
his vast possessions. So, getting up 
one summer morning, he awaked his 
fair niece Eithné, and they both 
quitted the once opulent homestead ; 
and driving their small herd hefore 
them, they journied into the fertile 
country of. Meath, and settled down 
in a quiet nook, with just enough to 
maintain an obscure existence by 
care and economy. 

They had in some degree, reconciled 
themselves to this great change in 
their condition after the lapse of a 
couple of years, when towards the 
close of a fine day, a noble looking 
Tiernagh happened to be riding by at 
a short distance from their residence. 
He observed a beautiful young woman 
employed in milking, and stopped, 
apparently to learn the process. The 
fair milkmaid apparently unaware of 
his presence, proceeded thus. She 
drew a portion of milk from each of 
her seven cows in succession, and 
emptied it into one vessel, and 
then began with the first cow again, 
and put the produce of the second 
milking into a separate vessel. After 
filling her two neat wooden pails, she 
went into the house leavingtheknight 
enchanted by her discretion, grace, 
and beauty. He could not stir from 
the spot, and soon had the happiness 
of seeing her re-appear, bearing a reap- 
ing hook in her delicate hand. Sheap- 
proached a marshy bit of land, and 
cut a supply of rushes, separating 
them as she did the milk, into a heap 
of well-developed nice-looking reeds, 
and another of lean, scrubby ones, 
Her task being over, she carried off 
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her two bundles to the cottage, and 
the knight’s admiration went on in- 
creasing with every step she took. 

So beautiful she appeared, and so 
judicious and incomprehensible her 
conduct, that the knight could no 
longer remain silent. He accosted 
the fair Eithné, and begged her to 
explain what seemed to him so mys- 
terious in her proceeding. “It is 
easily understood, Sir Tiernach,” 
said she. “ Myunclethe great Lavlaan 
of Sliay Lainghe, after exercising 
boundless hospitality to all that ever 
entered his gates, is now poorly living 
in yonder cabin, and you cannot 
wonder that I reserve the best of the 
milk for his supper, the best of the 
rushes for his bed, and the purest of 
spring water for his drink.” “ Bles- 
sings on your love and care of your 
kinsman!” said the horseman. “* May 
I hope for welcome for one night 
from the open-hearted Lavlaan, who 
has in his time, entertained the fourth 

wart of the knights of Erinn?” “ We 

faire but poor fare to offer you, sir 
knight, but to such as it is you,” &e., 
&c. “The plainest fare,” answered 
the cavalier, ‘offered by such hands,” 
&c., &c. Lavlaan, his niece, and 
the new guest spent a very pleasant 
evening together; cakes, fruit, and 
milk furnished a delicious repast to 
the three who were all delighted with 
each other, and these few plain words 
uttered by the stranger towards the 
close of the evening’s conversation, 
seemed to the old gentleman and his 
fair niece, imbued with the very 
essence of eloquence. “ Hospitable 
Lavlaan, the last of your guests is 
Cormac, son of Art, son of Con of the 
hundred battles. He is anxious for 
a companion to share his joys, to 
comfort him when in trouble, and to 
whom he may look for pure sympathy 
in his endeavours for the good of his 
people. Fair Eithné ask consent 
from your uncle and your own heart 
to be my wife. Whether you obtain 
it or not, I will give him possession 
of such a tract of land as will enable 
him to exercise moderate hospitality 
during the remainder of his life.” 

The prospect of resuming his former 
state, seemed all at once to have 
taken a score of years off the shoulders 
of the host. His consent had not to 
be asked for twice, and if Kithné was 
inclined to give a refusal there were 
too many obstacles in her way. She 
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became Cormac’s Queen, and her 
uncle kept open house once more, 
but in the reformed style of Cogia 
Hassan. 


HOW CORMAC LOST AND RECOVERED HIS THRONE. 


But the possession of the Crown 
of Ireland, and of an accomplished 
and virtuous Queen. did not exempt 
Cormac from the perils that then 
environed Irish Kings. He gave a 
magnificent entertainment to the 
nobles of Ulster ; and while engaged 
in that hospitable proceeding, his 
beautiful otek luxuriant crop of hair 
was maliciously set on fire by the 
treachery of the three brothers, 
“* Fergus of the black teeth,” “ Fergus 
of the crooked teeth,” and “ Fergus 
of the slim hair.” 

As no man with any visible per- 
sonal defect, would be allowed to 
wield the Irish sceptre, poor Cormac 
was forced to abdicate. So placing 
his queen in a place of safety, and 
committing his son Carbry to the 
care of Fithal, already mentioned, 
his trustiest adherent, he betook 
himself to the court of Thady, King 
of the southern portion of Ireland, 
and a relative of his own. Thady 
received him with much kindness, and 
not only promised him assistance, but 
mentioned where the stout warrior, 
Iuacha Laga Ifis great-uncle lived, 
who if his services could be procured, 
would be an invincible ally, This 
champion had killed in battle, Art 
the Melancholy, the father of Cormae, 
and son of the renowned Con of the 
hundred fights. He was now living 
in a poor cottage, a prey to sorrow 
for having joined the foreign mer- 
cenaries, against whom Art was 
defending his country, the day he 
serished by his hand in the battle of 

[acroom. 

Cormac proceeded to Aharla, where 
he found the great swordsman lying 
asleep on rushes on the floor of his 
lowly cabin. After contemplating 
the stern and grim visage of the 
slayer of his father for some time 
with mingled feelings, he pricked 
him with the point of his spear, on 
which Luacha opening his eyes, and 
looking angrily at the king, asked 
who it was that had dared to take 
such a liberty with him. “I am 
Cormac, son of Art, whom you slew 
at the fight of Macroom,” “Ab! that 
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alone could excuse you: take my life 
if you choose.” “ I want not your life. 
I am told, you are a prey to sorrow 
for having stood by the side of the 
foreigners, and for having slain the 
son of the mighty Con. I bring 
your cure. I am treacherously driven 
from my throne by the villany of the 
three Ferguses. They have not left 
a single glib of hair on the head of 
him who was surnamed Ulfadha 
(long haired) ; but with the aid of the 
noble Thady and your stout arm, I 
will crush the traitors, and restore 
you to honour and peace of mind.” 

“My arms and my life are yours, 
son of Art: every day will be the 
length of three, till I stand before 
Fergus of the black teeth in the view 
of the best champions both of Leath- 
Cuin and Leath-Mocha.’”’* 

So saying, he shook off his lethargy, 
accompanied Cormac to Ely where 
the Court was kept, hastened the 
preparations, roused the enthusiasm 
of the forces by his presence and his 
spirit stirring words ; and with little 
delay the forces of Munster were soon 
near the field of Criena where the 
three brothers of the nicknames were 
prepared to meet them. Thady was 
the more disposed to risk life and 
dominion for Cormac, as the King of 
the Black Teeth had slain his own 
father Kian some time before ; but 
for some reasons which the old 
chroniclers have not given, he would 
not allow Cormac to be present in 
the battle. 

Luacha when his blood was heated 
in personal conflict, had no command 
over his violent impulses. Cormac 
being aware of this defect in his 
champion’s disposition, got one of his 
attendants attired in his kingly 
habiliments, and stood by in the garb 
of a galloglach to watch Luacha’s 
behaviour during the coming strife. 
So the fight began, and was sturdily 
maintained on both sides, Thady 
doing the duty of a general and 
swordsman at once; but Luacha 
hewing his resistless way through 
the Ulster ranks, penetrated to where 
a Fergus was directing the operations 
of his men. Cutting down all that 
intervened, he engaged the ill-fated 
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prince, and in about ten minutes he 
stood before the pretended Cormac, 
and throwing down at his feet a gory 
head, he cried out, “ Cormae son of 
Art, is that the head of your mortal 
foe.” “No, brave champion: you 
may easily see it is his brother of the 
long hair.” “Oh, Alile Mollachd !” 
cried he in angry sorrow, “then I 
have to begin my toil anew.” Cormac 
Asoo! he shouted in a voice of 
thunder, and plunging into the fight 
again, he cut down every warrior 
that dared to bar his bloody progress, 
and was soon engaged with the second 
brother. 

This time the strife was longer, for 
Luacha’s arm was swelléd, and his 
limbs somewhat fatigued. But his 
furious might prevailed again; and 
wading back through the prostrate 
sheaves of that terrible harvest day, 
he displayed the second princely spoil 
and repeated his demand. “ Alas! 
that is only the head of Fergus of 
the crooked teeth.” “Cead Mile 
Mollachd ! shouted he in despair, 
“is my task not done? give me a 
drink.” He sat down for a space in 
a state of deep dejection ; but after 
getting the required draught, he 
roused himself once more, looked 
rather menacingly on the false Cor- 
mac, and waving his heavy sword, he 
was soon lost in the wild and mad 
concourse of struggling warriors. 
The battle which early in the day, 
had poured its waves to the side of 
the hill where Cormac stood, was 
now far withdrawn, and the shouts 
and trumpet blasts came only faintly 
to the ears of that king and his trusty 
squire, for Thady had wel] directed 
the powers of his heroic tribes, and 
the resistless force of Luacha had 
struck the boldest of the foes with 
dismay. Luacha was at last recog- 
nised aseending the hill with pain ; 
his limbs were stiff, and his lorie 
streaked with dark red gore. Ap- 
proaching the kingly likeness, and 
wearily raising the third proof of his 
terrible prowess, he cried in tones 
nearly inarticulate from rage and fa- 
tigue, “* Whose head is that, Cormac, 
Son of Art?” “ Thanks to thy faith- 
ful and strongarm, Fergus Blacktooth 


*In the reign of Con of the hundred fights, a ridge and trench were fashioned, 


connecting the Bays of Dublin and Galway. 


The country north of this boundary 


became Leath Guin (Con’s Portion), the southern division, Leath Mocha (Mocha’s Portion). 
The Eskirs or green hills found at intervals are relics of the long Askir then made. 
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is no more,” answered the squire ina 
very unassured tone, for there was a 
fixed, fierce stare in the eyes of the 
champion, while his fingers were 
opening and shutting convulsively, 
and his form and features swelling 
with some purpose of intense wrath. 
“Then havé him fully to thyself,” 
was the wild and savage reply, and 
the trophy grasped by the hair was 
dashed in his face by the insane 
swordsman, whose forces being ex- 
hausted by this last fitful effort, he 
fell helpless on the hill side. Well 
was it for the sage Cormac, that he 
had descended from his kingly state 
on that day, for his unhappy repre- 
sentative was struck dead by the 
terrible blow. 


THE SURGERY OF THE EARLY CELTS. 


Thady had stipulated for reward of 
his services, that if he won the fight, 
he was to receive as much land as he 
could surround between the end of 
the fight and nightfall, driving in his 
own chariot. Though wounded in 


three several places, he drove from 
the field the moment victory was 


assured, and ordered his charioteer 
to take the hill of Tara within his 
compass, and drive on to Dublin. 
He stopped his wounds as well as he 
could, struggled with the anguish 
arising from them, and neither sighed 
nor groaned. But the loss of blood 
brought on weakness, and for a time 
he was insensible.. On recovering 
out of his lethargy, and recollecting 
the circumstances in which he was 
placed, he found himself unable to 
guess at the duration of his swoon; 
so leaning forward, he hastily de- 
manded of the charioteer whether 
they had yet got beyond Tara. The 
man answered they had not, and the 
reply so wrought on the weakened 
and disturbed spirit of the king, that 
he darted his spear at his driver, and 
losing strength and recollection at the 
moment, he fell senseless into the 
bottom of the chariot. 

Cormac had not been unmindful of 
Thady’s proceedings; and it hap- 
pened that he was on the spot very 
soon after this occurrence. Several 
of the Munster king’s trusty followers 
were present, and were doing what 
they could for him; but Cormac 
called to his favourite physician, and 
requested him in the tos of all 
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present, to bind up the wounds of his 
generous ally, and bestow all his care 
on his recovery. This unprincipled 
professor, either to gratify some spite 
of his own, or to indulge his sove- 
reign’s supposed wishes, privately 
conveyed an ugly-looking earwig into 
one wound, the rusted point of a 
spear into another, and an ear of 
barley into a third. By his great 
skill he wrought an apparent cure, 
but the poor king remained in a 
miserable state of weakness and fe- 
verish irritation, and scarcely slept 
an hour for an entire year. 

The brave and single-minded Lu- 
acha was restored to health and his 
former vigour by the devoted care of 
his people after the terrible fight of 
Criena. As soon as he was able, he 
set out to visit his king, and never 
quitted him during his illness, He 
suspected that some treachery had 
been, resorted to, but the wounds 
were to all appearance healed, and 
no case could be made out against 
the physician, At last, unable to re- 
main looking on without being able 
to do any good, he set out for Dal- 
riada in the North, and in a short 
time returned accompanied by a 
trusty and skilful physician and his 
three pupils. The king was ques- 
tioned concerning the peculiar nature 
of his sufferings, and as the skilful 
leech lightly touched the surface 
where the wounds had been, he 
cringed and winced under the delicate 
handling. 

So retiring to the end of the apart- 
ment, he directed one of his pupils 
to lance a wound, and bring him 
word of what he observed. The poor 
king heaved a painful sigh as the 
slight scar was made, and the pupil 
returning to his master, reported 
under his breath, that he found a 
living earwig at the bottom of the 
wound, tearing and mangling the 
flesh. The second pupil tried another 
wounded spot, caused the patient to 
sigh more painfully than before, and 
reported his discovery of arusty spear- 
head infecting all around it. The 
third drew such a sigh from the suf- 
ferer, that all thought it was over 
with him, and the doctor was then 
made aware that an ear of spiked 
barley was doing its horrid office in 
the third wound. The skilful man 
said as little as if instead of the 
“Otay Cuannrapua, Dalriada, 
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third Century,” his card bore the 
words — “ Merrion-square, North, 
1866.” He left the room, and re- 
turning in a quarter of an hour, the 
suffering king with his eyes fixed on 
the door, was dismayed by seeing the 
sage enter at a rapid pace, fury in his 
eyes, and a bright red-hot coulter in 
his hand. He directly charged the 
bed of sickness, and the terrified 
patient sprang out at the other side 
with all the strength he could muster. 
The violent movement aided by the 
previous scarring, caused the wounds 
to burst open, and out flew the ear- 
wig, the rusted spike, and the ear of 
barley. Thus by the good natured 
zeal of Luacha Laga, and the skill of 
the wise physician, was saved the 
life of a brave warrior and a good 
sovereign. It will scarcely be sup- 
posed from the circumstances of the 
story, that Luacha was brother to 
Thady’s grandfather, and Cormac’s 
father brother to his grandmother ; 
yet so the relationship stands in the 
genealogies. 


A RASH EXPERIMENT. 


Great joy was expressed by Cor- 
mac’s people on his restoration to 
the throne, and gladsome the meeting 
between himself and his amiable and 
discreet consort. Among the wel- 
coming faces that thronged round 
him he missed Flaath,.to whom he 
had entrusted the care of his young 
son. He was onthe point of sending 
for him and his pupil, when a dis- 
turbance was perceived at the en- 
trance of the court; and among a 
rather disorderly concourse entering 
at the moment, he recognised Flaath, 
with his hands manacled, in custody 
of his own servants, and with his 
own wife as director of the proceed- 
ing. ‘“ What is the meaning of this 
disorder, and why is not my son pre- 
sent ?’” said the king, addressing the 
pinioned man ; but he hung his head, 
and made no answer. “Mo chuma 
(my sorrow!)” cried out his wife, 
“that I should be the accuser of my 
own husband! but my duty to my 
king is above all. Welcome to your 
royal chair, Cormac, son of Art. May 
your posterity never be strangers to 
this royal house! I lately saw my 
husband sunk in thought and sad- 
ness, after Thad found the place of 
Prince Carbry vacant in our rath ; 
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and after much importunity, which I 
used through loyalty and love to the 
child of my king, he acknowledged 
that he had slain him at the instiga- 
tion of Fergus Black-tooth, who had 
engaged to raise him to power and 
the possession of mighty riches. Be- 
fore he opened his soul to me, O wise 
Cormac, he bound me with solemn 
oaths to keep silence ; but my oath I 
regard not in comparison of my duty 
to thy royal house.” 

“Sayest thou nought, O traitor,” 
cried the enraged and sorrowful 
father, “for thy defence, or by way 
of denial! Restore my son living, 
and any other design or deed shall be 
pardoned thee!” “Alas! great and 
sage monarch, what can I say? The 
partaker of my every wish, my every 
desire, my every thought, has de- 
nounced me. All my possessions are 
not worth the eric of Cormac’s son : 
I must pay it with my life.” “But,” 
said the sage Feilim, the king’s fa- 
vourite Brehon, “no man is called on 
to accuse himself, and a woman's 
testimony is not admissible when her 
husband's life hangs on a judge’s 
word.” Here the keen councillor 
observed a slight gesture of the lady, 
seeming to invite a richly dressed, 
but cunning and vulgar looking per- 
son to come forward. He accord- 
ingly gave evidence to the effect that 
having to speak to Flaath, he was on 
the point of entering the apartment 
where the confession had place, and 
that having unintentionally heard a 
part of the acknowledgment, he had 
considered it a duty he owed to his 
sovereign to get to the bottom of the 
treason. This seemed conclusive. 
However Feilim of the keen faculties, 
by careful sifting of this witness, 
made him acknowledge that he was 
the son of a poor shepherd on the 
lands of Flaath, that he had received 
many kindnesses from the prisoner, 
that he had been finally promoted to 
the highest offices he could procure 
him, that he had amassed riches, and 
peneere flocks and herds, and that 
1e was a frequent visitor at Flaath’s 
rath, and oftener in the absence than 
the presence of its master. All these 
circumstances brought on the head of 
the treacherous upstart the contempt 
of the assembly ; and were there any 
hopes of the prince’s safety the wit- 
nesses would have probably been 
made victims of public dislike ; but 
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Flaath would make no revelation, and 
was placed in secure custody, his 
wife and favourite being also obliged 
to oceupy neighbouring apartments 
well guarded, very much to their own 
opie and disgust. 

Now the councillor had long known 
Flaath, and was besides a keen ob- 
server of character; he held a strong 
opinion of his innocence, gave the 
sorrowful parents some slight hopes 
of yet finding their son alive, and set 
himself to acquire information bear- 
ing on the case. Flaath, in an inter- 
view he held with him, would give 
no information whatever; and so, 
after examining the two witnesses 
apart, he came to the conclusion that 
they had spoken the truth, though 
with bad motives, or had made them- 
selves thoroughly well up in a fabri- 
cated story. 

Next morning he learned from 
Flaath’s keeper that he_had offered 
him a large sum for conniving at his 
escape. This sum, if the keeper 
agreed, was to be obtained from the 
sister of the prisoner, in whose hands 
it had been deposited some time be- 
fore for safety. The councillor di- 
rected the keeper to seem to comply, 
and to send a trusty person for the 
reward, as Flaath had proposed. 

Next day, he examined the keeper 
as to the result of yesterday’s ar- 
rangement, and this was the report. 
Having consented in appearance to 
the request of the prisoner, a trusty 
messenger had been sent to his sister, 
requesting her to send the money 
deposited with her, in order to pro- 
cure his means of escape; but she 
not only denied having ever received 
such deposit, but threatened to ac- 
quaint the king with this new pro- 
ceeding on his part, and denounce 
the keeper for his share in the at- 
tempted escape. 

ext day was appointed for the 
final examination and passing of 
selene In the afternoon, the 
riendly councillor received a meena 
from Flaath requesting a visit. He 
staid upwards of an hour in secret 
conference with him, but nothing 
afterwards transpired to effect any 
change in the position of the parties. 

The court was assembled at an 
early hour, and the witnesses repeated 
their accusations without the slight- 
est wavering from the former state- 
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ment. Flaath being called on for de- 
fence or explanation, declined to make 
any ; but as sentence was about to 
be passed, Feilim addressing the pre- 
siding judge, said he had just been 
made aware of some important facts 
which a witness in attendance was 
ready to give. Consent being ob- 
tained, a side door was opened ; and 
every face expanded with joy and 
surprise, when the young prince, 
radiant with youth, joy, and beauty, 
appeared, and hastening forward, 
threw himself into the arms of his 
father. As soon as he was released, 
he hastened to his tutor, and testified 
the liveliest joy for having been in 
time to save him from peril. 

When quiet was restored, and the 
young prince had gone to the apart- 
ments of the queen to banish her 
sorrow, Cormac desired an explana- 
tion which, at a look from Flaath, was 
afforded by the sage and good-natured 
Feilim. 

“* Wise and just sovereign, if Flaath 
had not already been pretty well 
punished, I would demand a con- 
siderable eric to be inflicted on him 
for his unexampled folly. The sage 
Fithal, his father, being on his bed of 
death, charged his son to observe 
these four requests,—never to take 
charge of a prince,—never to entrust 
his wife with a secret involving life 
or death,—never to entrust his sister 
with a large sum of money, and never 
to advance a person of low birth or 
habits to a place of honour and trust. 
Out of a blameable curiosity to test 
the wisdom of these instructions, he 
broke through them all, and only that 
he had had the precaution to give the 
care of the prince to an upright 
friend, this evening would have found 
him a headless corpse.”’ 

“And what, in your judgment, 
should be the punishment of the 
false wife, and the false friend, and 
the false sister!” said the king. 
“With your approval, Great Cor- 
mac,” was the answer, “ let the sister 
resign the deposits, let the churl be 
restored to his father’s shealing, 
without a cow, without a sheep, 
without a yoke of land ; set the false 
wife sitting on the large stone before 
his door, and leave their after punish- 
ment to themselves.” 
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CORMAC’S LATTER YEARS. 

So Cormac’s rule was long distin- 
guished by -wisdom and anxious 
wishes for the welfare of his subjects ; 
but in order that his end should be 
happy, reparatory trials were sent 
as his life drew towards its term. He 
lost his prudent and affectionate 
wife, he lost his right eye, and in con- 
sequence he lost his crown, or rather 
he was relieved of its burthen. 
Leaving the cares of government to 
his son Carbry, he retired to a 
thatched cottage near the Boyne ; 
and as he had for a long time en- 
deavoured to live in conformity to 
the dictates of natural religion, he 
was rewarded by receiving the light 
of Christian faith seven years before 
his death, which took place A.D. 
253. These seven years, were em- 
ployed in contemplation and exercises 
of devotion, and in composing his 
“Instructions for a young Prince 
(Carbry, his son),”’ still extant. The 
day before his death a druid pre- 
sented himself, bearing a magnifi- 
cently attired idol, and requested the 
king to fall down and pay it suitable 
honours. Cormac refused of course, 
and endeavoured to open the be- 
nighted man’s eyes to the folly of 
paying adoration to the work of man’s 


SOLUTIONS OF SOME 


Great will be the puzzle of many 
readers of the Bourgeois stories of 
Parisian life on their visit to the 
present exhibition, when instead of 
the well remembered old-fashioned 
streets, and even particular houses 
traced out in Une Maison de Paris, 
or Carotin, or La Grand Ville, they 
see new, straight, unpicturesque 
streets stretching east from the quar- 
ter of the Louvre, and nearly as unin- 
teresting as 99th street or Gooseberry- 
street in a fast American city. “Oh!” 
they will or may exclaim, “‘ where is 
the old, dear, dirty, historic, and ro- 
mantic city of Bibliophile Jacob 
Mons. Lacroix), of Victor Hugo, of 

aul de Kock, of Elie Berthet ! 
Paris has vanished; are the dissi- 
pated humourists, and the careful 
and well-principled ouvriers, and the 
thrifty and thriftless, but kind dis- 
positioned grisettes, all vanished along 
with it?’ The Irish or English 
reader who has spent some happy 
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hands. He only exasperated the 
idolater ; and some accounts relate 
that he was choked by a fish bone on 
the evening of the same day, the 
druid having pronounced some devil- 
ish incantations over the fish while 
in the process of being broiled. 

Not content with this death, the 
evil spirits would not allow the body 
the advantage of a quiet interment, 
as he had given directions that his 
remains should neither be laid in 
Relig na Righ, the royal cemetery in 
Roscommon, nor in the brugh of the 
Boyne among his own pagan ances- 
tors. His trusty servants endea- 
voured to convey his body three 
times across the Boyne without 
success, for the waters rose in wild 
waves, and spread far on either side 
over inches and woods. On the last 
oceasion, the bier and coffin were 
swept down the river out of their 
hands, and were found some days 
afterwards at a place which thence 
obtained the name of Ros na Righ 
(promontory of the kings). There 
the interment was made, and there 
three hundred years later, was the 
skull of the monarch discovered by 
St. Columcillé, who never afterwards 
omitted to remember in his prayers 
the soul of the wise King Cormac. 





hours over the pleasantly-written 

victures of middle and lower class 
ife in Paris (would that many exqui- 
site kindly scenes could be relieved of 
the pervading taint of French fiction !), 
must make up his mind to the expe- 
rience of a new existence, where good- 
natured social qualities are kept out 
of sight by the all-pervading desire 
of getting all that can be got out of 
English, Mondana, Turks, and Chinese, 
and giving them as little as possible 
in exchange. 

The object of the present paper is 
to explain some ill-understood mat- 
ters connected with the former exist- 
ence of the fashionable old city,—and 
this less for the sake of the visitors 
of the present season than for those 
who through necessity or a spirit of 
economy think it better to be com- 
fortable at home at little cost, than 
uncomfortable abroad at an enormous 
one, 
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CABS AND THEIR PATRON, 


The admirers of Dumas or Paul de 
Kock have made acquaintance with 
some of the French representatives 
of our own carboys and carmen in the 
French metropolis. They are aware 
that their cabs or cabriolets are called 
Fiacres, and they are naturally de- 
sirous to know why they should be 
called by a name which by a little 
aspiration sounds unmistakably Irish. 
This trifling question has set some 
archeologcial antiquaries by the ears. 
The following appears to be the 
genuine solution :—Sanval, author of 
“Recherches sur les Antiquités de 
Paris” (end of seventeenth century), 
said that about forty years previous, 
a certain Nicholas Sauvage, agent to 
the proprietor of the Amiens coaches, 
and owner of a large house in the 
Rue Saint Martin, the front of which 
was adorned with the enseigne of 
Saint Fiacre, kept from forty to fifty 
horses in his stables, and also cabs 
for the convenience of the public at 
rather a dear figure. His establish- 
ment became so noted that all coaches 
for hire came to be called Fiacres. 

Menage in his “Origines de la 
Langue Francoise,” 1684, gave a like 
account, but described the effigies of 
St. Fiacre as adorning the front of a 
house in Rue Saint-Antoine. 

Both writers appear to have been 
inerror. A satiric Wanstead datin 
1652, and bearing for title the “ Royal 
Supper of Pontoise,” &c., has the fol- 
lowing lines descriptive of the em- 
barrassment of the worshipful supper- 
eaters when they wished to return 
home at a late hour to Paris :— 


“ C’était pour avoir des Carrosses, 
Ou l'on attelle Chevaux rosses, 
Dont les cuirs tout rappetassés, 
Vilains, crasseux, et mal passés, 
Représentoient le simulacre, 
De lancienne Voiture a Fiacre 
Qui fut le premier du métier, 
Qui louoit carosse au quartier 
De Monsieur de Saint Thomas a 
Louvre.”* 
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Fiacre may have prospered in his 
business, and unprincipled rivals have 
carried out his idea, and adopted the 
effigies of the Saint after doom th? 
poor cabman was called. Thus San- 
val may have seen the pictured 
Saint presiding over the useful arti- 
cles (originally let out at three sous 
the drive) in Rue Saint-Martin, and 
Menage may have seen a rival, Rue 
Saint-Antoine. It is more likely that 
the plagiarists appropriated for their 
vehicles the name of the Saint than 
that of the humble individual, the 
inventor of the system. 

Saint Fiachra was of that noble 
band of Irish Missionaries who spread 
themselves over the Continent soon 
after the island was converted. St. 
Virgil became patron of Saltzburg, 
St. Killian of Franconia, St. Gall of 
Switzerland, St. Columbanus of the 
Vosges and of Bobbio in Italy. St. 
Fiachra was gladly welcomed by the 
Bishop of Meaux in the seventh cen- 
tury, and devoted his services to the 
care of an hospital. The cabriolet- 
drivers and (if we remember aright) 
the market gardeners of Paris honour 
him as their patron. 


MYSTERIES OF THE RUE D'ARBRE SEC. 

No visitor will fail to visit thé 
church of St. Germain d’Auxerrois 
the parish church as it may be called 
of the inmates of the Tuilleries, and 
within a few stones’ throw of that 
luxurious but not very comfortable 
residence. The possession of the most 
finely furnished apartments will not 
give much pleasure to the dweller who 
is uncertain whether he may not be 
ejected from them to-morrow. The 
triple portal of the church dates from 
the middle of the XIII. century, and 
the low steeple from a much earlier 
period. Owing to the late demolitions 
the exterior of the church can now be 
examined with more convenience and 
pleasure than of yore, and many a 
saunterer will be surprised to see 
arranged along the frieze of a lateral 
chapel projecting into the Rue 


* It (the embarrassment) was to provide cabs 
To which they yoke poor hack horses, 
‘Whose leathers all shrunken, 

Ugly, greasy, and badly dressed, 


Represent the ghost 


Of the old cab belonging to Fiacre, 
Who was the first of the trade, 

That hired out carriages at the Quarter 
Of Monsieur St. Thomas of the Lotyre. 
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d’Arbre Sec, various portions of a 
carp separated from one another by 
roses (architectural to wit), here a 
head, there a body, and then (a rose 
intervening) a tail. As far as the in- 
formation got from passers-by extends, 
he must remain in ignorance of the 
cause of the strange ornamentation, 
but he may learnit here at second-hand, 
our authority being the archeologist 
M, Didron. An individual inhabitant 
of the adjoining street (perhaps a 
fishmonger) had got permission to 
add this chapel to the old edifice; and 
to connect his name (7'’rongon, a piece 
cut away)s with the building he de- 
vised this ingenious plan. 

Another pious and equally ingenious 
dweller in the same street, who dealt 
in poultry, did so well in business that 
she built a new house at the corner, 
and in front erected a pious monu- 
ment. Her name being Anne, she 
got a sculptor to execute a group for 
her, viz. :—St. Anne, Mother of the 
Blessed Virgin, teaching her daughter 
to read. Having thus secured her 
name from oblivion, she got her occu- 

tion transmitted to after times by 

aving various fowl sculptured in bas 
relief on the plinth. Alas! how are 
casual visitors to know when admir- 
ing the group that it was executed at 
the expense of Anne the Poulterer of 
the street of the withered tree, and 
who is aware of the circumstance 
from which the street itself got its 
name in old times ? 

In days when pilgrimages were in 
fashion, a certain house of entertain- 
ment in that street was much in 
favour with the really devout, as well 
as the scampish wanderers who had 
returned in life from the Holy Land. 
These had brought home intelligence 
of a wonderful tree which had an- 
nually produced leaves and fruit in 
the vicinity of Hebron, from the days 
of Adam to that on which our Lord 
was crucified.* On that day it 
withered, and according to the asser- 
tion of the pilgrims, would remain 
sapless till the Holy City would be in 
the possession of a Christian power. 
Such a legend was calculated to make 
a deep impression on the customers 
of the auberge, for which an open-air 
artist wassoon called on to execute the 
effigies of the famous dry tree for a 
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sign. Afterwards the inn communi- 
cated its name to the street. 


SLANG BANISHED FROM THE STAGE. 

Some objectionable things which 
when they assume troublesome pro- 
portions are extinguished by public 
opinion amongst ourselves, are stifled 
by the strong hand of power in 
France. In 1859 a warning was 
given to those theatres in Paris which 
were suspected of a leaning to Argot 
(slang) that they should for the future 
accept no piece in which it prevailed. 
So the poor Gamins who enjoy a play 
from the Paradis of the theatre, 
could no more relish the phraseology 
of their peculiar world and their pecu- 
liar hiilieophy. The higher powers 
argued thus :——“ Argot is the ordinary 
communication between forcats of 
all descriptions, whether they plot 
against the peace and well-being of 
society, or bewail their misfortunes at 
the bagne ; ergo it is not a fit and 
proper dialect to be spoken before 
gentlemen and ladies, honest citizens 
and their wives and children; ergo 
it must not be spoken.” So the poor 
gamin of vicious propensities must be 
content in his hours of relaxation to 
learn the language of that half of the 
world to which he does not belong. 

Yet many of his pet words are not 
of a low or disreputable origin. Such 
is the word Binette, nowhere heard 
now except among the folk who live 
by their wits, and yet presenting a 
noble and sublime image in the days 
of the Grand Monarque, in fact, no 
less an object than his flowing and 
majestic peruke. Binette of the Rue - 
des Petits Champs (street of the little 
fields) was his Majesty’s hair dresser, 
and a great man would feel his dignity 
outraged if a hint was given that his 
wig was not confectioned by the great 
Binette. . Now from Cesar to the 
wisp that stops a bung hole, the 
descent is not greater than between 
the Binette (the wig, not the man) of 
the 17th and that of the 19th cen- 
tury. 

In thieves’ Latin ardent represents 
a candle. The thief has accurately 
aren the vocabulary of the Hotel 

mbouillet, the Holland house of 


the seventeenth century. One of the 
Precieuses of that temple of literary 


* Near Hebron is an oak of great dimensions and of great age, but the acorn from 
which it sprung was not planted for ages after Abraham’s time. 
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elegance when directing the lackey 
tosnuff the candle, would thus express 
herself, “ Jnatile, ostez le superflu de 
cet ardent !”"* 

The Gamin is not great on the sub- 
ject of verbal roots : he usesthe words, 
but does not trouble himself about 
the quarter from whence they come. 
He is not aware that his own name 
is the Galopin (tavern boy) of the 
middle ages. When he says that such 
or such article of dress, or food, or 
what you will, is chouette (nice), he is 
merely retaining the sowef (doux), of 
the old French poetry. His friend is 
his copin, the compaing (comrade) of 
old times ; the boy he despises is a 
capon, the name applied to the Jews 
in the days of Philip the Fair. His 
rigolo comes to him from the verb 
rigoler, (to amuse one’s self ), so often 
used in ./aistre Pathelin, our “ Vil- 
Jage Lawyer,” a farce of the fifteenth 
century. An umbrella is a riflard 
with him, though he is little aware 
that it gets that name from Mons. 
Rifflard, the “Paul Pry” of the Petite 
Ville of Picard. 

Edouard Fournier, in his ‘“ Enigmes 
des Rues de Paris,” relates this cha- 
racteristic anecdote on the subject of 
slang. It is the antithesis of O’Con- 
nell’s victory over the fish-woman. 


“A lady of the Halles (Fish Market), had 
one day a war of words with a maraicher 
(market gardener), and oh ye gods, such 
words as they were! She told off one by 
one her relentless rosary of abuse. A grave 
looking man stood still, and attentively lis- 
tened to the explosion of the wonderful 
vocabulary. 

*“*Not bad, not bad,’ said he from time 
to time, At last came the famous phrase, 
* You're no better than a melon,’ and it served 
for finale to the torrent of invectives,—for 
the bouquet to the fire-work of coarse words. 

“Very well, indeed!’ cried the grave 
man. ‘And why very well?’ said I. * Be- 
cause,’ said he, ‘this woman has just ren- 
dered homage to the literature which I pro- 
fess.’ ‘How?’ ‘She has nearly spoken 
Greek. Yes indeed, Monsieur, the language 
of Homer. She has just honoured this 
bumpkin with the epithet? which Thersites, 
in the 2nd book of the Iliad, line 235, ap- 
plied to the Grecian kings in council.’ ” 
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AN UNHEALTHY SUBURB. 


With any one’s experience of the 
worst parts of the existing cities of 
Europe, it would be hard for him to 
realize the condition of the Quartier 
Montmartre in former days. The ter- 
rible description in Victor Hugo’s 
romance gives only one small phase of 
it. All the results of extreme poverty, 
vice, negligence, and thorough lazi- 
ness, united to make a scene of squalor 
and wretchedness without parallel. 
There was no thought of removing 
nuisances, and at this day a section 
of some heaps of the old strata pre- 
sents as curious a variety of substances 
as were ever discovered by the great 
Abbeville explorer himself. Some fu- 
ture professor, descended from Mr. 
Chaillu’s Gorilla, finding various evi- 
dences of human workmanship so far 
below the ordinary platform of the 
human family, in a.p. 2,500, will 
set them as a deposit of the year 
10,000 A.c. Many a police-raid was 
effected on the inhabitants of the 
Cour des Miracles, of the Rue Temps- 
Perdu, of that of the Vide Gousset, 
(pickpocket), of the Bout-du-Monde, 
of the Ville-Neuve ; many hundreds 
seized and sent to the Salpetriére, 
house of correction), or to la Nouvelle 

rance(Canada), and yet the wretched 
little dens in the filthy, ill-smelling 
lanes, would not fail to get new 
tenants. “ Unfeeling nobles, bad go- 
vernment !” say we. At last in the 
days of Louis XIII. it was announced 
that any artisan choosing to settle in 
the quarter, might exercise his trade 
without let or hindrance, or payin 
duty orincurring expenses incidenta 
to the carrying on of trades in other 
portions of the city. Makersof articles 
of household furniture chiefly availed 
themselves of the privilege ; a better 
class of inhabitants took possession, 
and the atmosphere improved. 

This (Northern) quarter of the city 
has been, from the earliest times, in- 
commoded by the number of streams 
arising among the northern and 
eastern hills adjoining the city, (Paris 
lying in a natural bowl-like cavity), 


* This anecdote reminds us of a tradition not forgotten among the gyps of T.C.D. 
A very learned fellow dismounting from his steed some time during the Dark Ages, said 
to a little bey, “Juvenile, circumambulate the quadruped round the quadrangle, and 
I shall recompense thee with a pecuniary remuneration.” 

+ The word used by Thersites is Mézovec, plural of Ierwy, soft or ripe, as applied 
to fruit, and figuratively to inactive or effeminate persons. 
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and endeavouring to find their way 
under houses and streets to the Seine. 
Many efforts have been made from 
time to time, to provide courses for 
these troublesome rivulets in channels 
arched over or open to the day, yet so 
late as 1855 some houses in the Fau- 
borg-Montmartre were filled to the 
ground floor by subterranean inun- 
dations; the inhabitants wondering 
what could bring water into their 
kitchens and cellars, and they so much 
above the level of the Seine. At the 
present time under the strong volition 
of the Emperor, an effective attempt 
is being made at the formation of 
a large subterranean river and its 
feeders. 


BEGGING, A THRIVING BUSINESS. 


Many visitors to the existing exhi- 
bition, while exploring and admiring 
the Place de Carousel and its sur- 
roundings, will scarcely dream of the 
space between the Tuilleries, the 
Louvre, and the Palais Royal having 
been once occupied by an hospital 
for three hundred poor blind men. 
This at present magnificent quarter 
was a poor place in the days of St. 
Louis, and there were the straggling 
habitations built. Dust heaps an 
filth of many kinds distinguished the 
locality, and in this uninviting spot 
the three hundred blind endured life 
from the days of good Saint Louis. 

At its first institution, the hospital 
was a mere night refuge—a retreat 
where the blind men were sure of a 
house over their heads and a sort of 
bed to sleep on after their criatlleries 
all day through the streets. The old 
charities were seldom complete in 
themselves. The pious founders did 
a certain portion of the good work, 
leaving to the public an opportunity of 
completing it. Philip the Fair added 
a dress stamped with the fleur de lys, 
and the poor blind man thus equip- 
ped was ona level with Hdie Ochil- 
tree, and so privileged he “ tote jor ne 
finit de bravre” (the whole day he 
ceased not his braying), as an old 
writer coarsely expressed himself. 

There was a parallel to this insti- 
tution in higher quarters, even in 
literary regions. In the College, of 
Navarre, placed under the highest 
patronage, the pupils went in the 
morning through the streets, stretch- 
ing out the hand, and crying, “ Bread, 
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bread for the poor scholars of Madame 
de Navarre !” 

The three hundred were well look- 
ed after, all things considered. They 
had a poor-box in every church of 
France. They were privileged, not 
only to beg at the doors, but even to 
exercise their quest in the church 
itself. A difficulty arose from the 
circumstance of some churches afford- 
ing to the “ King’s Bedesmen” a bet- 
ter harvest than others. All or most 
would naturally crowd to fleece the 
richest and most charitable congre- 
gations, and dire confusion would 
ensue. But there were heads equal 
to the emergency. Once a year an 
auction was held ; a good church was 
set up, bedesmen bid for its posses- 
sion ; it was knocked down to the 
best small batch of bidders, and the 
money they gave then or as they made 
it, put into a common fund. The 
least well off or least speculative got 
the worst stands, but they received 
their share of the money arising from 
the auction. 

This exceptional state of things 
continued till within the second half 
of last century, when the office of 
Grand Almoner became invested in 
the Cardinal de Rohan, to whom those 
acquainted with the history of the 
Diamond Necklace have no need of 
introduction. The wretched habita- 
tions of the three hundred, their poor 
church left to ruin, the dust heaps 
and pools of evil odour with which 
they were surrounded, so badly har- 
monised with the neighbourhood of 
the Palais Royal, the Tuilleries, and 
the Louvre, between which they lay, 
that it entered the speculative mind 
of the Cardinal that it would be a 
profitable business to remove the poor 
inmates to a more cleanly and com- 
fortable, domicile, and sell the large 
plot of land on which the straggling 
settlement reposed. A solvent com- 
pany was found, the land disposed of 
for six millions of livres, the Grand 
Almoner got his pot de vin, and the 
Hotel of the Black Musketeers, Rue 
de Charenton, was purchased for the 
blind men at somewhat less than half 
a million. This took place in 1779, 
and since then, the churches and the 
streets have been relieved from the 
annoyance of the state beggars. They 
still conee the Hotel Rue de Cha- 
renton, and the curious traveller now 
passing down the magnificent Rue 
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Rivoli with palaces on either hand 
can scarcely persuade himself that 
the space round him was, less than a 
century since, a dedalus of dirty lanes 
and ill-kept, squalid dwellings. 


THE MORGUE AND ITS DERIVATION. 


“Whoe'er was at Paris must needs 
know the Gréve” was said and sung 
three half centuries ago. Whoever 
was or was not at Paris must have 
heard of the Morgue, where the bodies 
of unknown persons who have met 
with sudden deaths were exposed for 
some days to be recognised by their 
friends. Perhaps he is not aware of 
the cause of applying to the temporary 
abode of the quiet dead a name 
implying such a different idea. The 
dismal little building is now not to be 
found in its old locality, Quai du 
Marché Neuf, south side of the Cité. 

In the great as well as the little 
Chatelet (prison) of past days there 
was a room called the little prison, 
where new comers were brought “ to 
sit for their portraits,” 7.e., undergo a 
rigorous inspection as to their features 
by the lower officials of the place. 
Readers of Pickwick’s incarceration 
will not require an elaborate descrip- 
tion of the process. Now, such a 
sharp and supercilious scrutiny of the 
countenance is expressed by the word 
Morgue. The humourist, D’Assoucy, 
has left a description of the inspection 
he underwent on such an occasion, 
and the terror into which he was 
thrown by a long, sharp knife wielded 
by a short, broad, and fat officer, but 
which was only designed to cut away 
the ribbons that secured his breeches, 
and the band of his hat, and thus re- 
move all available instruments of self- 
destruction in the Grand Chatelet. 

When this apartment changed its 
destination, and became a place of 
exposure for the dead, it continued to 
retain its name ; and on the destruc- 
tion of the building, the title went to 
the sinister looking edifice built for 
the same purpose. While the Chate- 
let remained, the sisters of the hospi- 
tal convent of St. Catherine, corner 
of the streets of St. Denis and of the 
Lombards, bestowed the rites of 
sepulture on the poor remains not 
recognised. The other speciality of 
the yood sisters was the relief of poor 
women in destitute circumstances. 

The easily-led populace of Paris 
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were long under the impression that 
a visit to the Morgue and the conse- 
quent withdrawal of a corpse would 
cost the friends 101 crowns. So the 
bereaved families were seldom in @ 
hurry with their visit. In vain did 
the lieutenant of police in 1736 en- 
deavyour to undeceive them. They 
resorted to a more efficacious and less 
expensive mode to recover lost rela- 
tives. The bereaved wife or mother 
got a loaf blessed in the church of 
St. Nicholas of Tolentinum, put it 
and a lighted lamp in a wooden bowl, 
and set the boat and cargo on the 
Seine. Wherever it made a pause, 
the body was sure to be found under- 
neath. 
In 1734 all Paris was horrified by 
the news that the bodies of sixteen 
children were to be seen at the 
Morgue. After a day or two of painful 
excitement it was discovered that 
they were the residue of some ana- 
tomical experiments made by the 
doctor attached to the Jardin des 
Plantes. 
Our Morgue experiences conclude 
with one not very tragic in character. 
In 1767, a gentleman taking the 
acket boat from Fontainebleau to 
aris, quitted the conveyance rather 
hurriedly, leaving a case behind him. 
After some little delay it was opened, 
and much terrified were the assistants 
at finding what appeared the body of 
a young man who had been strangled. 
A commissary of police was called 
on qoompenee by a surgeon. A 
procés-verbal was drawn up by them, 
and the body sent to the Morgue 
to be identified. Soon after the 
negligent or guilty passenger arrived 
in a hurry at the office of the boat, 
and asked for the forgotten parcel. 
His request was followed by his 
seizure and presentation before the 
worthy magistrate, who had so laud- 
ably done his duty. On being charged 
with the murder he burst into a 


fit of laughter, and covered the poor 
official with confusion by announcing 
that the corpse of the strangled man 
was a mummy,which he was just after 
bringing from Egypt, and had for- 

otten to carry away with the rest of 


is luggage. In order to get his pro- 
perty out of the dead house, he was 
obliged to make application to the 
lieutenant of police, and this circum- 
stance soon scattered the news far 
and near. A few nights after, all 
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Paris was breaking its sides in the 
theatre laughing at an uproarious 
farce by Saconnet, displaying in the 
richest colours the wisdom and skill 
of the police commissary and the 
surgeon. Repeated instances were 
made by these gentlemen to the 
minister, M. de Sartines, to restrain 
the representation. On the last time 
he observed, “ Toleration is a virtue 
which I love to practise to the ut- 
most limits allowable.” The piece 
had a run of forty nights. 


A KING AND MINISTER WELL MATCHED. 


Among the many puzzles met in 
history and biography is the retaining 
of his place by Louvois, prithe minister 
to LouisXIV. Every student of his- 
tory is aware of the great self-esteem 
which dwelt within the monarch, and 
it would be natural to suppose, that 
in order to retain his favour, officer 
or minister should diligently cultivate 
obsequiousness, and have no will or 
opinion but that of his master. It 
was not so, however, with this min- 
ister, and it is a historic fact that 
the king resolved on a great public 
undertaking on account of a difference 
he had with his minister in their 
guesses at the breadth of the window 
at which they were standing. Louis 
said it was such a breadth, Lou- 
vois guessed it was an inch or two 
more or less, and insisted on the ex- 
actness of his eye-calculation so per- 
sistently, that the king called for a 
ruler to decide the matter, and re- 
solved on a transaction which he 
knew would be distasteful to his 
opinionative contradictor. 

In Louis’s reigu, and under the su- 
perintendence of Louvois, was raised 
the noble pile of the Invalides—a 
building which will be, ought to be, 
at least, visited by every one who 
takes interest in the well-being of 
men who have suffered in the defence 
or for the glory of their country. 
Mansard, the architect, who has given 
his name to French attics (Man- 
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sardes ?) was much incommoded by 
the impatience of the minister, whose 
self-appreciation would be content 
with nothing less than the carving 
of his bourgeois coat of arms in the 
neighbourhood of the Royal achieve- 
ment wherever it was set up. He 
gained only mortification by the 
movement as Louis had them all 
effaced. The great man was enraged 
at this instance of disrespect, and was 
obliged to content himself with a 
ee revenge. He would be 

uried at the Invalides, and through 
the complaisance of the curé, M. de 
Mauray, it was done. His body was 
laid in one of the vaults, but, after all, 
was not allowed to remain there: 
The king’s parasites gave him infor- 
mation, and the corpse was removed.* 

Louvois fearing that something of 
this kind would happen was resolved 
to attach his memory to the Invalides 
by surer means. In one mansarde he 
got sculptured a barrel of powder in 
the act of explosion, signalizing the 
war he had originated, in another, a 
plume of ostrich feathers, and in two 
others an owl and a bat, allemblematic 
of his high dignity, his wisdom and 
wakefulness. The masterpiece, how- 
ever, was a wolf the upper part only 
seen, surmounted by a tuft of palm 
leaves, holding the Oeil de Boeuf 
between his fore paws and looking 
intently into the court. Thus was a 
pun in marble executed: (/e) Loup 
voit, (the wolf is looking)—Louvois, 
both having the same sound, and the 
great man’s name inseparably con- 
nected with the Invalides. 

Having thus thrown some light on 
obscure points connected with Pari- 
sian institutions, and ‘refreshed some 
decayed intelligences,” future visitors 
of the World’s Exhibition, grateful 
for our information will surely com- 
municate to us sundry archeological 
secrets, and puzzles, and solutions of 
these puzzles, when they return to our 
islands in good health, and not alto- 
gether beggared by their expensive 
promenade.t 


* So small are the souls of some great people that they condescend at times to shabby 
acts. The arms of the true-hearted and brave Turenne were engraved on his monument 


in one of the chapels of Saint Eustache. 
the arms of France set up. 


By the king’s orders they were effaced, and 


¢ Shallow critics need not object to this misapplied term. Did not the great Charles 
Nodier entitle one of his amusing books, “A promenade from Dieppe to the Highlands of 


Scotland”? 





